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HEARING ON H.R. 2376, THE NATIONAL FISH 
AND WILDLIFE FOUNDATION ESTABLISH- 
MENT ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1997 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1997 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries Conservation, Wildlife and Oceans, Com- 
mittee ON Resources, Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:42 a.m., in 
room 1334, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Jim Saxton 
(chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Saxton, [presiding] We are going to change the order, the 
sequence here. So if Ms. Clark and Sally Yozell, if you would take 
your places at the table, we would appreciate it. 

Welcome aboard, ladies. We are glad you are here. Unfortu- 
nately, we will likely be interrupted again. So we usually give a 
great deal of latitude with time, but I am afraid that for purposes 
of today, particularly as it relates to this issue, we are going to 
have to stick to the 5 minute rule. 

So, Ms. Clark, if you would like to go ahead as you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF JAMIE RAPPAPORT CLARK, DIRECTOR, U.S. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

Ms. Clark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and good morning. I 
greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today on 
H.R. 2376, the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Improve- 
ment Act. The Foundation is a great friend and an asset to the 
service. It is an engine that powers many of our most important 
and successful partnerships. 

We strongly support enactment of H.R. 2376, but do have some 
suggestions for improvements. The Foundation has pioneered the 
concept of public-private conservation partnerships. This approach 
is now generally recognized as the most productive and cost effec- 
tive approach to sustaining and enhancing our fish and wildlife re- 
sources. The Foundation has assembled an impressive expertise in 
this area. This expertise, coupled with the flexibility available to 
the Foundation as an entity outside of normal bureaucratic require- 
ments gives it the tools to foster these partnerships in a wide vari- 
ety of circumstances. The Foundation is especially effective in 
sparking cooperation in situations where a government agency 
might meet with skepticism or suspicion. 

The Foundation’s contributions to the service have been many. 
We have provided extensive testimony on the Foundation’s accom- 
plishments during the last year’s oversight hearing by this Sub- 
committee. So I won’t attempt to repeat or duplicate what you will 
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hear from following witnesses. Rather, I would like to focus on two 
areas where they have been trailblazers in assisting us on major 
priorities, assistance for our national wildlife refuges and conserva- 
tion efforts on endangered species. The Subcommittee has been ac- 
tively seeking to address the backlog in refuge operational and 
maintenance needs and I would like to state for the record how 
much we appreciate your efforts. 

One approach you have been taking is to encourage volunteer as- 
sistance for refuges. I want you to know that the Foundation has 
also been active in this approach, as they have provided a grant to 
the National Wildlife Refuge Association for development of the 
program to create and expand the Friends groups. The Refuge 
Friends have proven to be an invaluable source of additional refuge 
support in local financial and in-kind support for refuge facilities 
and projects. 

In addition, the Subcommittee has worked for increased appro- 
priations for refuge operations and maintenance. Beginning this 
year, the Foundation has joined the effort by initiating a grant pro- 
gram to help meet operational and maintenance needs at indi- 
vidual refuges. The Foundation has also been very successful in 
helping to unsnarl complex endangered species issues, and in the 
process, building bridges between the government and the private 
sector. For example, in Wisconsin, the Foundation has helped us 
bring the forest products industry together with the service and 
other Federal and State agencies to begin development of a state- 
wide habitat conservation plan for the endangered Karner Blue 
butterfly, whose habitat coincides with areas managed for timber 
production. The Foundation was able to raise $75,000 and com- 
bined with $30,000 of their own funds, pay for several projects es- 
sential to the development of the HCP. 

This HCP in the process by which it was developed serve as a 
model for future cooperation in addressing complex endangered 
species issues. These projects and many others are testament to 
the unique and irreplaceable role that the Foundation plays in to- 
day’s conservation efforts. They are the best kind of partner. They 
bring expertise, they bring experience, and they bring dollars. 

The Foundation has had an impressive record in leveraging Fed- 
eral funds with private money. Since their inception, they have 
raised over $172 million in private sources. While the statute re- 
quires a one-to-one match, they have always sought a two-to-one 
ratio, and for several initiatives, have exceeded two-to one, not a 
bad return on our investment, Mr. Chairman. 

In order to continue these returns, the Foundation must have a 
continued access to sources of private funds. Principally, this access 
is provided through the members of the Foundation’s board of di- 
rectors. Therefore, we strongly support strengthening the Founda- 
tion’s board of directors. A strengthened board should provide an 
additional fundraising capacity for the foundation and enhance its 
ability to support conservation initiatives. H.R. 2376 addresses this 
need by expanding the board from 15 to 22 members. While the ad- 
ministration can certainly support this proposal, discussions are 
ongoing among a variety of parties as to the best way to constitute 
such an expanded board. 
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Finally, Mr. Chairman, one of the greatest strengths of the Foun- 
dation has been its ability to pull diverse partners together in sup- 
port of fish and wildlife conservation projects. This includes many 
Federal agencies, as well as corporate and non-profit entities. It’s 
vital to the continued success of this organization that it has a stat- 
utory authority and direction to work with a variety of Federal 
agencies. To that end, we suggest an amendment to recognize spe- 
cifically that the Foundation may work with the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Bureau of Reclamation on fish and wildlife 
conservation issues. 

Again, we strongly support reauthorization of the National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation, and urge your consideration of our sug- 
gested changes to H.R. 2376. This concludes my formal statement, 
Mr. Chairman. I would be pleased to respond to any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Clark may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much, Ms. Clark. We want to wel- 
come you here, which I neglected to do at the beginning in our 
haste to get started. We are very pleased to have you. Obviously 
this is your first appearance as director. Congratulations, and wel- 
come. 

Ms. Clark. Thanks so much. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Saxton. Ms. Yozell? 

STATEMENT OF SALLY YOZELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR OCEANS AND ATMOSPHERE, U.S. DEPARTMENT 

OF COMMERCE 

Ms. Yozell. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Subcommittee. My name is Sally Yozell, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Oceans and Atmosphere at U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. I am pleased to be here today on behalf of NOAA to high- 
light the agency’s evolving relationship with the National Fish and 
Wildlife Foundation, and offer the agency’s views on H.R. 2376, a 
bill to reauthorize the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. 

The Foundation has been very successful and has produced de- 
monstrable conservation results through private-public partner- 
ships. What is attractive to NOAA is that many of the Foundation’s 
projects take place at regional and local levels, where communities, 
businesses, civic and trade associations, government and non-gov- 
ernment organizations and others have come together to complete 
a common goal, such as restoring damaged stream corridors to im- 
prove habitat for Pacific salmon, or assisting local economies in 
areas hard hit by the continuing New England fisheries prices. 

NOAA believes the Foundation is a unique and powerful tool and 
strongly supports its reauthorization. I would like to submit my full 
written statement for the record, and in my time remaining, sum- 
marize NOAA’s growing relationship with the Foundation, and 
offer some minor recommendations to H.R. 2376, as drafted. 

NOAA has worked with the Foundation on a limited basis since 
1992. The agency was added to the Foundation’s statement of pur- 
pose during the 1995 reauthorization. In fiscal year 1996, NOAA 
allocated $2.1 million in base appropriations to begin working 
closely with the Foundation to develop public-private partnerships 
in 22 different project areas. I am very pleased to report that in 
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the past year, the Foundation has found partners and over $1.5 
million in private matching funds for approximately half of these 
projects. 

Projects with matching funds include restoring habitat for Pacific 
and Atlantic salmon, assessing options for managing harmful algal 
blooms, and improving local level monitoring and management of 
coral reefs. Rather than review all of NOAA’s existing projects with 
the Foundation, I would like to submit for the record a list of the 
many projects that NOAA has undertaken in conjunction with the 
Foundation. 

NOAA is very interested in the future work with the Foundation. 
The Foundation continues to offer us unique mechanisms through 
which NOAA can participate with the private sector to accomplish 
goals beyond what is possible with NOAA’s resources and capabili- 
ties if the agency acted alone. Because of this Subcommittee’s 
strong interest in coral reef conservation and protection, I do want 
to emphasize that the Foundation has been particularly successful 
in supporting coral reef conservation projects. This is another area 
where significant future opportunities exist. 

In the past year, the Foundation matched $300,000 funds from 
NOAA with $200,000 in funds from private for its projects address- 
ing coral reef conservation issues. Currently 15 projects are under- 
way to strengthen local level monitoring, education, management, 
and other elements of the U.S. Coral Reef Initiative in America 
Samoa, Hawaii, Guam, Northern Marianas, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. The success of these projects has helped us begin 
to identify the areas of interest and the types of projects best suited 
for the NOAA and Foundation to pursue in the future. 

Specifically, NOAA suggests that the Subcommittee consider 
using the Foundation and as an alternative to the Coral Reef Con- 
servation Fund proposed in your bill, H.R. 2233. The Foundation 
has already established and can receive appropriations and/or pri- 
vate donations for coral reef conservation projects. As indicated in 
the September 16, Department of Commerce newsletter regarding 
H.R. 2233, NOAA strongly supports its general intent, but believes 
that Congress has already created a vehicle through the Founda- 
tion to accept private donations and Federal appropriations and to 
create public/private partnerships of the type described in the 
Coral Reef Conservation Act. 

Given NOAA’s growing and successful relationship with the 
Foundation, we encourage the Subcommittee to seriously consider 
using it in this role instead of proceeding with a new fund as estab- 
lished in H.R. 2233. 

Also of interest to the Subcommittee, NOAA has already begun 
discussions with the Foundation on possible private-public partner- 
ships to support a national public awareness campaign for the 
world’s ocean as part of the 1998 international Year of the Ocean. 

Before closing, allow me to offer a couple of recommendations to 
clarify and improve upon H.R. 2376. One of the limitations we 
found in working on the Foundation, is that unlike the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, who receives the bulk of its funds for work 
with the Foundation through direct appropriations, NOAA funds 
Foundation projects on an ad hoc basis, thus making it difficult for 
the Foundation to plan for and provide the staff and resources nec- 
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essary to fully pursue projects. While NOAA has been able to allo- 
cate funds on a limited basis, it remains questionable from year to 
year what funding NOAA will make available to joint Foundation 
activities. 

Secondly, NOAA generally supports the amendments in H.R. 
2376 that would increase the size of the Foundation’s board and ex- 
pand the board’s composition to include four members knowledge- 
able and experienced in ocean and coastal resource conservation. 
However, NOAA suggests that the Under Secretary for Oceans and 
Atmosphere be listed as the ex officio member on the Foundation’s 
board and not the assistant administrator for fisheries, as is cur- 
rently listed in the bill. 

In conclusion, the Foundation is a unique mechanism and an im- 
portant tool for NOAA to help build the public-private partnerships 
and leverage limited Federal dollars. We believe we are well on our 
way to identifying with Foundation areas of significant opportuni- 
ties where real results will be achieved through creative partner- 
ships for the private sector. 

That ends my testimony. I will be happy to answer any questions 
the Subcommittee may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Yozell may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much. With your permission, or 
without it, either one, we’re going to move to Mrs. Chenoweth. 

Mrs. Chenoweth, would you like to go ahead? 

STATEMENT OF HON. HELEN CHENOWETH, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate this opportunity to tes- 
tify today on Chairman Saxton’s bill H.R. 2376 which reauthorizes 
the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. I also thank you for in- 
viting Lois Van Hoover of the Idaho Multiple Land Use Coalition 
in Idaho to testify. I apologize for not giving the Subcommittee a 
copy of my statement ahead of time, but I chaired an 8-hour hear- 
ing yesterday on the American Heritage Rivers Initiative that 
ended after 8 last night. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, I testified at your oversight hearing on 
the Foundation and cited some of its controversial grants affecting 
Idaho. Since that statement is already part of your official printed 
record, I will try to cover new ground and make recommendations 
regarding Chairman Saxton’s bill. 

In 1984, Congress originally provided the Foundation with 
$100,000 annually in Federal funds, which according to a former 
Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan and others, it was intended as a 
one-time seed money grant from the U.S. Congress. Currently, the 
Foundation receives $20 million in Federal funds to increase from 
a one-time authorization and appropriation of $100,000 to currently 
$20 million in Federal funds. H.R. 2376 would authorize $25 mil- 
lion annually for the next 3 years, for a total of $75 million. 

Let me say at the outset that the Foundation does fund some 
very excellent conservation projects. You will hear about some of 
them today. But unfortunately, several of the most divisive re- 
source issues promoted by preservationists in Idaho have been par- 
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tially funded by this foundation. Idaho’s entire delegation, Gov- 
ernor Phil Batt, Attorney General A1 Lance are strongly opposed to 
the introduction of grizzly bears in our State, but unfortunately, 
the Foundation for years has provided grants to researchers and 
others to bring back this creature which threatens human life in 
my State and wherever it exists. 

Likewise, Idaho’s Congressional delegation, including a Member 
of this Committee, its Governor and legislature have repeatedly 
fought efforts to introduce the gray wolf into our State, tlnfortu- 
nately, the Foundation has provided at least $140,000 in grants to 
reintroduce this creature to the Northern Rockies. Clearly, Con- 
gress did not conduct proper oversight in these grants or they may 
not have occurred. 

Regarding Congressional oversight, I tried to get the salaries last 
year as a Member of Congress of the Foundation’s employees. I was 
told that information on individual salaries was confidential. I am 
astounded that a Member of Congress cannot receive this informa- 
tion from a group that receives $20 million annually in Federal 
funds. Mr. Chairman, perhaps you and your staff may be able to 
obtain this information before you proceed with the markup on 
H.R. 2376. 

However, let us focus on the future of the Foundation today. Jon- 
athan Adler of the Competitive Enterprise Institute, who will tes- 
tify later at this hearing, aptly compares the Foundation with the 
National Endowment for the Arts. This is an excellent analogy. He 
states that both entities have funded very worthwhile projects and 
also some not so worthwhile projects. Both have funded things that 
are unobjectionable and both have funded things that are ex- 
tremely controversial. Finally, there are reasons to question the 
continued Federal funding of both endeavors, a step that the House 
has taken in the case of the NEA. 

Despite the Foundation’s funding of many worthy projects, they 
spend millions of dollars funding some of the most strident environ- 
mental groups such as the Defenders of Wildlife, National Audubon 
Society, and the Environmental Defense Fund. These groups and 
others regularly engage in lobbying and litigation that is harmful 
to Idaho and other States. Although the Foundation may have re- 
strictions against its grants being used for lobbying and litigation, 
money given to non-profit groups is fungible. By giving grant 
money to one group for a specific effort, that group is able to free 
up other money for other efforts that may include lobbying and liti- 
gation. Mr. Adler lists several examples of this, including a land- 
mark case in Idaho that I discussed last year, a case that shut 
down almost all of our national forests. It involved $143,500 in 
Foundation grants to the Pacific Rivers Council which later was in- 
volved in litigation over salmon that affected most of the forests in 
my State. 

My recommendations for H.R. 2376 are as follows. No. 1, phase- 
out Federal funding over three years, as the House did with the 
NEA. The Foundation has a tremendous ability to raise private 
funds, as illustrated by grants of over $1 million from Exxon, 
Ducks Unlimited, and Unocal Corporation. Moreover, the Sub- 
committee should examine the status of other federally chartered 
foundations like the National Park Foundation and the National 
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Fallen Firefighters Foundation, which I understand now receive lit- 
tle or no Federal funds. These are foundations which honor our 
firefighters who lost their lives in the line of duty on public lands. 

How can I ask a millworker in Orofino or St. Maries, Idaho, mak- 
ing $9.50 an hour to help provide $25 million for a foundation 
which has the ability to finance itself. Explicitly prohibit the Foun- 
dation from making grants for introducing grizzly bears and gray 
wolves. That’s my second recommendation. 

Chairman Saxton chaired a hearing in Gillette, Wyoming, last 
year on managing predators, and I believe heard first hand the 
USDA’s animal damage control is already over burdened with ex- 
isting predators, and it can ill afford to control new large ones like 
grizzly bears and gray wolves. 

No. 3, work with Representatives Istook and McIntosh to 
strengthen section 5 of H.R. 2376. I commend you for addressing 
the issue of lobbying and litigation by grantees. However, this is 
a complex issue as money to non-profits is fungible, Mr. Chairman. 
I believe this section should be closely scrutinized by those who 
have worked on this issue extensively. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you again for the opportunity to testify. 
I look forward to working with you on H.R. 2376 as it advances 
through the Committee process. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Chenoweth follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Helen Chenoweth, a Representative in Congress from 

THE State of Idaho 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to testify today on Chairman Saxton’s bill, H.R. 2376, which reauthorizes the Na- 
tional Fish and Wildlife Foundation. I also thank you for inviting Lois Van Hoover 
of the Idaho Multiple Land Use Coalition to testify. I apologize for not giving the 
Subcommittee a copy of my statement in advance but I chaired an 8-hour yesterday 
on the American Heritage Rivers Initiative that ended at 8 p.m. 

Last year I testified at your oversight hearing on the Foundation and cited some 
of its controversial grants affecting Idaho. Since that statement is already part of 
your official printed record, I will try to cover new ground and make recommenda- 
tions regarding Chairman Saxton’s bill. 

In 1984 Congress originally provided the Foundation with $100,000 annually in 
Federal funds, which according to former Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan and oth- 
ers, was intended as one time seed money. Currently, the Foundation receives over 
$20 million in Federal funds. H.R. 2376 would authorize $26 million annually for 
the next three years. 

Let me say at the outset that the Foundation does fund some excellent conserva- 
tion projects and you will hear about some of them today. Unfortunately, several 
of the most divisive resource issues promoted by preservationists in Idaho have been 
partially funded by the Foundation. 

Idaho’s entire congressional delegation. Governor Phil Batt, and Attorney General 
Alan Lance are strongly opposed to introducing grizzly bears in our state. Unfortu- 
nately, the Foundation for years has provided grants to researchers and others to 
bring back this creature which threatens human life and private property. 

Likewise, Idaho’s Congressional delegation, Governor and legislature have repeat- 
edly fought efforts to introduce gray wolves into our state. Unfortunately, the Foun- 
dation has provided at least $140,000 in grants to reintroduce this creature in the 
Northern Rockies. Clearly, Congress did not conduct proper oversight or these 
grants would not have occurred. 

Regarding congressional oversight, I tried to get the salaries of Foundation’s em- 
ployees and was told that information on individual salaries was confidential. I am 
astounded that a Member of Congress cannot receive this information from a group 
that receives $20 million annually in Federal funds. Mr. Chairman, perhaps you and 
your staff may be able to obtain this information before you proceed with a mark- 
up on H.R. 2376. 
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However, let us focus on the future of the Foundation today. Jonathan Adler of 
the Competitive Enterprise Institute, who will testify later at this hearing, aptly 
compares the Foundation with the National Endowments for the Arts (NEA). This 
is an excellent analogy. He states that, “Both entities have funded worthwhile 
projects and not-so worthwhile projects; both have funded things that are 
unobjectionable, and both have funded things that are extremely controversial. Fi- 
nally, there are reasons to question the continued Federal funding of both endeav- 
ors — a step the House has taken in the case of the NEA.” 

Despite the Foundation’s funding of many worthy projects, they spend millions of 
dollars funding some of the most strident environmental groups such as Defenders 
of Wildlife, National Audubon Society and the Environmental Defense Fund. These 
groups and others regularly engage in lobbying and litigation that is harmful to 
Idaho. 

Although the Foundation may have restrictions against its grants being used for 
lobbying and litigation, money given to non-profit groups is tangible. By giving 
grant moneys to one group for a specific effort, that ^oup is able to free up money 
for other efforts that may include lobbying and litigation. Mr. Adler lists several ex- 
amples of this including a landmark case in Idaho, that I discussed last year. It in- 
volved $143,500 in Foundation grants to the Pacific Rivers Council which later was 
involved in litigation over salmon that threatened to halt logging, grazing, and other 
activities on several Idaho national forests in 1996 several weeks after I first came 
to Congress. 

My recommendations for H.R. 2376 are as follows: 

1. Phase out Federal funding over three years as the House did with the NEA. The 
Foundation has a tremendous ability to raise private funds as illustrated by grants 
of over $1 million from Exxon, Duck Unlimited and Unocal Corp. Moreover, the Sub- 
committee should examine the status of other federally-chartered foundations like 
the National Park Foundation and the National Fallen Firefighters Foundation 
which I understand now receive little or no Federal funds. How can I ask a mill- 
worker in Orofino or St. Maries, Idaho making $9.60 an hour to help provide $20 
million for a Foundation which has the ability to finance itself. 

2. Explicitly prohibit the Foundation from making grants for introducing grizzly 
bears and gray wolves. Chairman Saxton chaired a hearing in Gillette, Wyoming 
last year on managing predators and I believe heard first-hand that USDA’s Animal 
Damage Control is already overburdened with existing predators and can ill-afford 
to control new large ones like grizzly bears and gray wolves. 

3. Work with Representatives Istook and McIntosh to strengthen Section 5 of H.R. 
2376. I commend you for addressing the issue of lobbying and litigation by grantees. 
However, this is a complex issue as money to non-profits is fungible. I believe this 
section should be closely scrutinized by those who have worked on this issue exten- 
sively. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you again for the opportunity to testify and look forward 
to working with you on H.R. 2376 as it advances through the Committee process. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you, Mrs. Chenoweth, for a very articulate 
testimony. 

Mr. Peterson, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Peterson. Just one quick one. What level of Federal sup- 
port, this is to Ms. Clark, what level of Federal support did the 
Foundation receive in 1997? Which agencies provided the money, 
and how much private money did you raise? 

Ms. Clark. I can only speak to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
funding. We have provided $5 million in direct appropriations to 
the Foundation. 

Mr. Peterson. You do not know what the Foundation received 
in Federal money collectively? 

Ms. Clark. I would say it’s somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$16 to $18 million, but we have other witnesses here that can prob- 
ably ballpark it closer for you. 

Mr. Peterson. Do you have any idea what they raised in private 
funds? 

Ms. Clark. Very significant above that. I know on our projects, 
their partnership leveraging. Well, first of all let me separate it 
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out. The Foundation itself and the operating part of the Foundation 
is entirely on private funds. They take our dollars and our dollars 
aren’t necessarily tied to Fish and Wildlife Service projects. Our 
dollars are used to promote fish and wildlife conservation initia- 
tives for a whole host of partners. They have leveraged those dol- 
lars with additional partnership dollars with other Federal dollars, 
multifold. But I don’t have the direct statistics here. 

Mr. Peterson. Just one quick question. It’s obvious from the tes- 
timony that you have helped fund the reintroduction of the gray 
wolves and the grizzly bears. Do you really think that should go 
forward without more input from local areas where people live? I 
mean if you lived in an area where they are introducing grizzly, I 
mean don’t you think the local folk should have more — it appears 
there’s broad opposition, but it appears that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service is unconcerned about that. Is that fair? 

Ms. Clark. No, Congressman. I don’t think it’s fair to suggest 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service is unconcerned or not paying at- 
tention to this issue. In fact, indeed we are. We have released a 
draft DEIS or draft environmental impact statement and a draft 
rulemaking to reintroduce grizzly bears into the Bitterroot area. In 
fact, have engaged in what we consider to be an unprecedented 
level of public involvement. We have not made a final decision yet. 
We are engaged in a very open public process with a great kind of 
broad-based collection of citizens to evaluate the opportunity for re- 
introduction in support of recovery. 

Mr. Peterson. I live in the east, but in a very wooded area, for- 
ested area. I would personally be concerned if grizzly bears were 
reintroduced there, for the safety of my family and my friends and 
visitors. I just think we’re really on a slippery slope with those 
creatures. That’s my own personal view. I wanted to share that 
with you. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. 

Ms. Clark, the Foundation has suggested that a self-perpetuating 
board, one appointed by the board members themselves would cre- 
ate freedom from political pressure. It is my understanding that 
the Justice Department may have some questions about the con- 
stitutionality of a federally funded entity with a self-appointed 
board. Has the Fish and Wildlife Service requested legal interpre- 
tation from the Justice Department on this question? 

Ms. Clark. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have. In fact, we have been 
involved in extensive discussions with the Justice Department on 
this very issue. Certainly while we support and expanded board, 
the Justice Department’s opinion, and I’m certainly not a lawyer, 
indicate that it would be a violation of the appointments clause. We 
are continuing to look for ways to support this effort. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much. I appreciate the articulate 
testimony of all three witnesses. We will move onto panel No. 3 ac- 
tually at this time, made up of Mr. Amos Eno, executive director 
of the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, Mr. Gary Taylor, leg- 
islative director of the International Association of Fish and Wild- 
life Agencies, Mr. Edward Ahnert, president of Exxon Education 
Eoundation, Mr. Don Glaser, executive director of the Western 
Water Policy Review Advisory Commission. 
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Those of you who have been observing the activities on Capitol 
Hill for the last few days undoubtedly know that we are in a situa- 
tion where we are having a series of votes which interrupt us fre- 
quently. Hopefully we will not be interrupted, but because of the 
necessity of leaving here for 15 or 20 minutes of a half hour at a 
time, if you could keep your testimony to the 5 minute allotted pe- 
riod of time, it would be most appreciated. 

Mr. Eno, if you would like to begin. 

STATEMENT OF AMOS ENO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
FISH AND WILDLIFE FOUNDATION 

Mr. Eno. Mr. Chairman, thank you for convening this hearing to 
consider changes to the authorization of the National Eish and 
Wildlife Eoundation to provide for a reauthorization. I ask that my 
full statement be made part of the hearing record. I’ll summarize 
my comments to review how the Eoundation operates and address 
our accomplishments. 

Mr. Chairman, this year this Nation celebrated the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Marshall Plan. In 1997, the National Eish and Wildlife 
Eoundation celebrated its greatest accomplishments by any meas- 
ure imaginable, awarding 460 grants totaling over $60 million in 
on-the-ground investments. But perhaps most significantly, we 
have become a living, breathing analog for the Marshall Plan for 
conservation in the United States. But what made the Marshall 
Plan such an unexpected success? According to Lance Morrow, it 
was no giveaway program. Countries that wanted financial support 
had to come up with feasible plans for economic recovery. The aid 
had a fixed time limit and a fixed cost ceiling. It would be adminis- 
tered by an American businessman, not a bureaucrat. There was 
plenty of accountability. 

The Eoundation uses this very same formula. Our grants are not 
a giveaway. Our grants require a match of at least one dollar for 
every Eederal dollar allocated. We’re achieving a match of better 
than two-to-one consistently. Our grants have a fixed time limit, 
usually a year for performance, cost ceilings and restrictions on 
overhead. We manage them like businessmen, not bureaucrats. 
Our projects originate at the local level just as in the Marshall 
Plan. Additionally, we provide full accountability and cover all, and 
this is very important, we cover all our operating costs with pri- 
vately raised funds, unlike the NEA. 

Let’s look at what the Eoundation has accomplished. We work 
with a wide range of partners, including 84 partners with the for- 
est products industry. This chart graphically illustrates that part- 
nership. The primary focus of these partnerships is to protect fish 
and wildlife resources, while allowing timber harvests to continue. 
With planning, cooperation and understanding of our resources, 
wildlife can be protected and timber development can continue 
without litigation and without regulation. You will hear from one 
of our forest products company partners in a moment. 

The Eoundation has been a leading proponent and participant in 
multi-faceted efforts to recover Atlantic and Pacific salmon. The At- 
lantic Salmon Eederation and the State Department, as partners 
we are able to buy out the Greenland Salmon Eishery for 2 years. 
We directed money to identify long-term economic alternatives for 
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fishermen in Greenland. We provided a grant to start SHARE, a 
salmon habitat and river enhancement project involving Champion 
and Georgia Pacific in implementing habitat improvements for At- 
lantic salmon in Maine. In collaboration with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, our recent grant of $100,000 lead to funding of a $600,000 
pot of money for habitat improvements on the seven Maine rivers 
proposed for listing for Atlantic salmon. We believe that the 
projects we have put in place are tangible evidence, sufficient tan- 
gible evidence to prevent listing of the Atlantic salmon. 

Meanwhile, on the west coast, our grants to the Oregon Wildlife 
Heritage Foundation are one of the reasons the coho salmon was 
not listed in the State of Oregon. For years, we have maintained 
that to effectively preserve difficult endangered species, we must go 
beyond the confines of government regulations and entice the ac- 
tive participation, and more importantly, the open wallets of cor- 
porate America. No program better exemplifies this approach than 
our partnership with Exxon and Save the Tiger Fund. 

Exxon has committed a minimum of a million dollars for 5 years, 
and in fact, in the first 2 years of the program, Exxon, its foreign 
affiliates, stockholders, credit card holders, have contributed more 
than $3.4 million for tiger conservation, dwarfing the $200,000 a 
year appropriated for Interiors program. 

Turning to the legislation before the Subcommittee, I again com- 
mend the Chairman and Ranking Member for taking the lead in 
your sponsorship of H.R. 2376. My prepared statement addresses 
several suggestions we have regarding board appointments and ex- 
panding our relationship with Federal agencies. Mr. Chairman, we 
want to build on our successes. We are currently working with 
NOAA to implement its Year of the Ocean program. This is con- 
sistent with a resolution you and Congressman Abercrombie have 
introduced to assist NOAA in bringing about a better public under- 
standing for the conservation of our ocean resources. 

We are helping the Fish and Wildlife Service to leverage the fees 
they charge for the importation of sport-hunted polar bear trophies 
from Canada, to expand their conservation efforts in Alaska and 
Russia. We are also exploring ways the Foundation can work with 
the Alaska Sealife Center to conserve the resources of Prince Wil- 
liam Sound. Other investments under consideration, coral reef con- 
servation, apoxi zones in the Gulf of Mexico, seafood processing, the 
pfisteria outbreak in Chesapeake Bay. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, whether its conservation education, 
professional training, fisheries, wildlife, migratory birds or habitat 
restoration, the Foundation is ready to broaden our formal partner- 
ships to embrace the Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau 
of Reclamation in order to expand our ability to leverage Federal 
funds and create new partnerships at the local and community 
level. Inclusion of BLM in the Bureau of Reclamation will improve 
Federal agency cooperation with States and the private sector for 
the advancement of fish, wildlife, plant and other resources. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony. I’ll glad- 
ly answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Eno may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Taylor? 

STATEMENT OF GARY J. TAYLOR, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 

AGENCIES 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
appear before you today to share with you the association’s per- 
spectives on the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. I am Gary 
Taylor, legislative director of the association. I bring to you today 
the firm and solid support of our association for the National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation and in general for H.R. 2376, providing for 
its reauthorization. 

As you are aware, Mr. Chairman, all 50 State fish and wildlife 
agencies are members of our association. The association has a 
longstanding interest and involvement in the Foundation and simi- 
lar endeavors to combine private and industry money to help 
stretch Federal and State dollars to accomplish much needed fish 
and wildlife conservation work on the ground. We would also en- 
courage you to continue to work with the Foundation to consider 
the merits of some of the recommendations that they have offered 
for further improvements to H.R. 2376. 

As you have heard already, the Foundation is known for forging 
effective partnerships between the public and private sectors to 
provide on the ground solutions to some fundamental natural re- 
sources problems. These cooperative endeavors not only help get 
much needed work done, but provide continuing cooperation be- 
tween groups that may traditionally have even been competitive or 
even on opposing sides of various issues. 

The Foundation invests in solutions to natural resource problems 
by awarding challenge grants to combine resources from Founda- 
tion partnerships, thus undergird effective conservation projects. In 
the burdened and cash strapped world of State fish and wildlife 
agencies, this represents a crucially important avenue for getting 
important conservation work done that unlikely would be done 
without the assistance of the Foundation. 

By our estimate, about a third of the Foundation grants involve 
our State fish and wildlife agencies as either a funding partner or 
recipient to provide on-the-ground solutions to fish and wildlife con- 
servation issues in the States. The association enthusiastically sup- 
ports leveraging funds to increase the buying power of decreasing 
conservation dollars. Quite simply, it makes good business sense 
and it’s good for conservation as well. 

As you are well aware, among the many fine examples of the 
Foundation’s effectiveness, has been its work with State fish and 
wildlife agencies in the North American Waterfowl Management 
plan, and then in the Partners in Flight endeavor, both of which 
are significant international conservation efforts which the Founda- 
tion was instrumental in leveraging funds to power these conserva- 
tion efforts. I detail other efforts that the Foundation has been in- 
volved in in my written statement. 

All of this, I believe, clearly points out that the Foundation is not 
only effective, but innovative, aggressive in its fundraising efforts, 
and simply well worth the money. It is a shining example of Fed- 
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eral, State, private cooperative programs that works and should be 
emulated. 

There are a couple of ways that we would suggest that the Foun- 
dation could improve its effectiveness. First, by continuing to ap- 
point experienced leaders, including a State fish and wildlife agen- 
cy head to the board. Second, through additional appropriations for 
the Foundation. H.R. 2376 can facilitate addressing both of these 
solutions. 

The association believes that the inclusion of a State director on 
the Foundation’s board is imperative. State agencies are at the 
forefront of fish and wildlife conservation through solving problems 
on the ground, and are usually aware of needs long before the pri- 
vate sector becomes aware of a specific problem. Having an agency 
director on the board will thus allow the Foundation to continue to 
be at the cutting edge of fish and wildlife resource management 
issues. Certainly with the expanded membership of the board of di- 
rectors from 15 to 22, as contemplated in your bill, the appoint- 
ment of a State fish and wildlife director should be given strong 
consideration by the secretary. We would encourage your support 
for that, Mr. Chairman. 

Also, to improve effectiveness, we believe the Foundation, if 
given more appropriations will continue to multiply Federal dollars 
with the private sector dollars to improve the Nation’s fish and 
wildlife resource conservation. Increasing the capacity for partner- 
ships is a sound fiscal investment. We enthusiastically support 
such increases and have consistently testified favorably before the 
Appropriations committees. 

We would support the Foundation’s request that H.R. 2376 ex- 
pand over four years the authorization for appropriations to $40 
million to enable them to achieve further conservation successes. 
With that, Mr. Chairman, I would again like to thank you for the 
opportunity to be here, and would be happy to address any ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Taylor may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ahnert? 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD F. AHNERT, PRESIDENT, EXXON 
EDUCATION FOUNDATION 

Mr. Ahnert. Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me here 
today to offer testimony on behalf of Exxon Corporation about our 
numerous partnerships with the National Fish and Wildlife Foun- 
dation, and why we think this is a particularly effective organiza- 
tion. 

Exxon has been making grants for environmental conservation 
for over a quarter of a century. We have enjoyed a close working 
relationship with the National Eish and Wildlife Eoundation since 
1991. Since 1995, the majority of our work with the Eoundation 
has been through the Save the Tiger Fund, which we jointly estab- 
lished to channel both Exxon and public dollars into an inter- 
national effort to save tigers in the wild. 

As you know, the tiger has symbolized Exxon and its products for 
most of this century. The idea for the Save the Tiger Fund arose 
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as our awareness grew of the threats to the survival of tigers in 
the wild. At the turn of the century, there were about 100,000 ti- 
gers roaming across the Asian continent. Today experts estimate 
that there are fewer than 7,500 tigers surviving in the wild. They 
have been victims of poaching and habitat loss. Some experts be- 
lieve that the wild tiger could be extinct within a few decades. 

However, in 1995, we consulted with tiger conservation experts 
around the world, who indicated that an infusion of funds into 
thoughtful, well-designed projects could save the tiger from extinc- 
tion in the wild. In cooperation with the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation, we set up a framework to bring Exxon’s and the 
public’s resources to initiatives selected by a council of wildlife con- 
servation and tiger experts. Almost exactly two years ago today, 
our company pledged $5 million over 5 years to tiger conservation. 
Together with the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation we 
launched the Save the Tiger Fund. 

To date, the Fund has raised over $3.5 million, of which more 
than $500,000 has been contributed by the public, mostly cus- 
tomers and shareholders of Exxon. None of this money has come 
from the government. Eorty one projects have been funded, most of 
which are based in tiger range countries. You see the map on your 
left shows those projects that we funded. These have been reviewed 
and approved by the Save the Tiger Eund Council, which rep- 
resents international conservation organizations, the U.S. Eish and 
Wildlife Service, zoos, and research facilities. The National Eish 
and Wildlife Eoundation solicits the project proposals, stewards the 
grants, and handles accounting for the Fund. 

We are starting to see some signs of success. The population of 
Siberian tigers in far eastern Russia appears to have stabilized, 
and may be increasing slightly. In Royal Chitwan National Park in 
Nepal, habitat is being added and the critical elements for the sur- 
vival of endangered animal populations have been put in place, in- 
cluding such things as buffer zones between populated and wildlife 
areas, and engaged community, and a mechanism for the local pop- 
ulation to benefit from ecotourism. Projects in India and far east- 
ern Russia have helped to reduce poaching by providing accom- 
modations, vehicles, and uniforms for field rangers. 

Apart from the Save the Tiger Fund, since 1991, we have con- 
tributed over $680,000 to 15 national fish and wildlife projects. 
Those are shown on the map on your right, the western hemi- 
sphere map. These projects include, but I’m not going to give you 
a comprehensive list, a study of the effects of habitat depletion in 
Central America on North American migratory birds, with Cornell 
University’s laboratory of ornithology, a project to monitor forest 
use by migratory songbirds, a multi-national study of the hump- 
back whale, a study of shorebirds in Alaska conducted by the Cop- 
per River Delta Institute, matching funds for summer jobs for mi- 
nority college students in Federal and State environmental pro- 
grams, and a wetlands restoration project in Texas. This is just a 
sample of the projects that we have worked with the National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation. 

We selected the Foundation as a partner for the Save the Tiger 
Fund because of this long term relationship in certain specific 
qualities which I would like to enumerate in closing. First, the 
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Foundation has built an impressive network of conservation ex- 
perts and organizations. By so doing, it brings a broad inter- 
national spectrum of knowledge and resources to environmental 
projects that most other groups can’t offer. This has been an impor- 
tant asset for the Save the Tiger Fund program. 

Secondly, the Foundation provides a forum where business, gov- 
ernment, and non-profit organizations can work together harmo- 
niously on conservation projects. By acknowledging that human ac- 
tivity and preservation of the environment have to coexist, it oper- 
ates in an area of shared values and on strong middle ground. It 
is an approach that we are comfortable with and one that allows 
the application of funds from a wide variety of sources. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me. I’ll be happy to answer 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ahnert may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Glaser? 

STATEMENT OF DON GLASER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

WESTERN WATER POLICY REVIEW ADVISORY COMMISSION 

Mr. Glaser. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify on the reauthorization of the Na- 
tional Fish and Wildlife Foundation. I have submitted my full com- 
ments for the record and would like to make just a few brief com- 
ments, oral comments today. I will be speaking from my back- 
ground of having worked over 20 years within the Department of 
Interior, serving as the deputy commissioner for the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, and also as a State director for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement in Colorado. 

Last year I left the Federal Government as a career employee 
and began a one-year effort as the executive director to a Presi- 
dential commission looking at western water issues and the role of 
Federal agencies in western water. Throughout my 25 year career 
in western natural resources, I have observed what many have ob- 
served. Resource issues are best resolved at the local level led by 
local consensus groups. There are literally thousands of examples 
of locally driven collaborative efforts that are working to heal local 
relationships in the natural resources they care about. These 
groups need access to small amounts of money to participate in 
these efforts. The Foundation is one source of money to local efforts 
to help them address their issues in their local communities. Part- 
ners in these efforts who benefit from the Foundation funding are 
diverse and often involve Federal and State and local governments, 
commodity interests, and local environmental groups. These efforts 
result in direct improvements on the ground. But more than that, 
they lead to improved relationships between these groups at the 
local level. 

As important as the grant money is to these local efforts, the 
Foundation brings credibility to their process. The confidence that 
money will be spent well, on the ground, resulting in improvements 
to natural resources. It is also important that the Foundation will 
support, not control their efforts. For this reason, the Foundation 
has been asked to participate in many activities across the West. 
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The California Bay Delta Accords, CALFED process, is one of 
these. 

The Foundation has been asked to help administer a portion of 
the contracts and grants activities, particularly smaller contracts 
and grants for three different contributing parties to the CALFED 
process. They are the California Urban Water agencies, the State 
of California, and the Federal Government through the Bureau of 
Reclamation. I have been retained by the Foundation to assist in 
negotiation and administration of these contracts. 

In my meetings with the respective parties across California, 
they sought the Foundation’s involvement because it adds value 
rather than money to their process. Their biggest concern in Cali- 
fornia is that the money that they bring to the table will be spent 
on the ground and not be eaten up through administrative costs 
and inefficiencies. The Foundation has a proven record for getting 
on-the-ground results with minimal administrative costs. In the 
case of CALFED, this will be between 3 and 5 percent. 

In meeting with a broad range of California interests, they are 
genuinely pleased with the Foundation’s willingness to lend a hand 
to their effort. Anything that the Congress can do to make the 
Foundation more effective during reauthorization will be greatly 
appreciated by many diverse interests across the West. 

To that end, action to make the Fish and Wildlife Foundation a 
foundation for the Bureau of Land Management and for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and to authorize a larger partially self-perpet- 
uating board will significantly add to their effectiveness. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my oral comments today. I would 
answer any questions of the Committee. I thank you very much for 
this opportunity to speak to you today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Glaser may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much, Mr. Glaser. 

I have just one question. Mr. Eno, in the bill we have proposed 
to repeal the authority of the Foundation to condemn land and au- 
thority that only government entities currently hold. In your testi- 
mony, you state that the Foundation has never used its authority, 
but you still wish to retain it. Can you explain why? 

Mr. Eno. Mr. Chairman, largely because we had indications from 
a number of prospective donors that this is a vitally important pro- 
vision, particularly for the deeding of conservation easements on 
critical riparian lands in the West and other important wildlife 
areas. 

A lot of conservation donors want to be sure that if they give an 
easement, those lands are protected from subsequent actions at the 
State or local level. 

I was in Jackson, Wyoming, at the National Elk Refuge in July, 
and met with three different landowners who were contemplating 
deeding easements on their ranches for conservation purposes, but 
only would do so if there was the possibility of preventing State 
and local government condemnation later. 

Mr. Saxton. I don’t understand. Could you try that again? 

Mr. Eno. One area, well one example where — our statement ac- 
tually is inaccurate. We have used that in one instance on the Bea- 
ver IGll River in New York. The Beaver Kill is the premier trout 
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stream in eastern North America. Lawrence Rockefeller was work- 
ing on a development, limited housing development and wanted to 
protect the entire riparian area of the river, much of which he had 
purchased. He gave us an easement specifically so that no subse- 
quent actions by the State of New York could be taken that would 
adversely impact those lands. 

Mr. Saxton. So you are saying, I think you are saying that peo- 
ple who become involved in the program are more likely to come 
involved in the program even though if you hold the right to con- 
demn land, even though you seldom, almost never use it. 

Mr. Eno. Mr. Chairman, there are a number of conservation buy- 
ers. We are dealing with a very recent phenomena in terms of the 
sophistication, broad application of conservation easements. I mean 
they didn’t really exist as implements just as recently as 10 years 
ago. A lot of people are now interested in acquiring lands privately, 
deeding their interests, as they do their estates, to make sure that 
those interests are held in conservation purposes. One of their 
greatest fears is that local governments at the State and local level 
might subsequently come in, want to put in a road or want to push 
development of those lands. So if the easement is protected through 
us, it would prevent subsequent development. 

Mr. Miller. If I might, Mr. Chairman. You in fact shield that 
land against condemnation? 

Mr. Eno. That’s correct. We do not have any kind of 

Mr. Miller. Until such time as it is put in permanent conserva- 
tion programs? 

Mr. Eno. That is correct. 

Mr. Miller. So an owner can grant to you an interest. That in- 
terest is shielded against State action and what have you until 
such time as a permanent conservation arrangement is worked out. 

Mr. Eno. Exactly. Basically the provision gives us the premature 
protection of a national wildlife refuge for an easement. It has that 
level of Federal protection. 

Mr. Miller. It’s not you. You are not exercising condemnation 
rights, you are shielding people against. 

Mr. Eno. This is total voluntary action by private landowners 
who want the protection of the Federal Government from subse- 
quent actions at a local or State level that would undermine their 
investment. 

The second point, Mr. Chairman, is we don’t hold those ease- 
ments. We have almost in every instance rolled it over to a State 
or a conservation group. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you. Mr. Miller, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Miller. Just two quick questions. First on the question of 
the Tiger Fund. I didn’t quite understand. The Foundation partici- 
pates in this, but according to your testimony, Mr. Ahnert, they are 
not using the taxpayer portions of their funding to participate? 

Mr. Ahnert. That is correct. Congressman. The Save the Tiger 
Fund money is all donated either by Exxon Corporation, other cor- 
porations, or the public. 

Mr. Miller. But the Foundation is a repository for that. I mean 
people can make the contribution through the Foundation to that, 
but you are not using the contributions of the Federal Government 
for that purpose? 
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Mr. Ahnert. I think that Mr. Eno can speak for the Foundation. 

Mr. Eno. Let me respond. We made several initial investments 
in the Siberian tiger program with Federal dollars. It was those in- 
vestments I think that were part of the attraction of Exxon becom- 
ing a partner with us. Subsequently, we’re managing the portfolio 
of projects and the bulk of the money is contributed money by 
Exxon and private individuals. In the last year, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, for reasons of efficiency, has indicated they want to 
run their $200,000 through us as a combined pot. 

Mr. Miller. OK. That’s helpful. One last, let me just — Mr. 
Glaser, unfortunately we have a vote on, but one, let me thank you 
for your work on the commission. Second, if you could just explain 
again why the stakeholders want the Foundation and you involved 
here, because I think it’s kind of an important communications de- 
vice that we lose sometimes in the discussion of the Foundation. 

Mr. Glaser. Thank you. Congressman Miller. Yes, I’ll try to do 
that. This year there is going to be approximately $180 million 
spent on restoration efforts in the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta 
area. The biggest concern that people have in that area is that this 
money be spent effectively. Their biggest fear is that it will not, 
and at the end of the year, they will not have real restoration ef- 
forts on the ground. 

There is a limit in proposition 204 on the amount of administra- 
tive fee that can go toward administering these moneys. Federal, 
State governments are always not the most efficient. They are par- 
ticularly not efficient at managing small grants. 

Mr. Miller. You don’t have to rub it in here. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Glaser. I stand in stead for the government. I served for 25 
years in that capacity. But they are not effective administering 
small grants and small contracts. They are just not. Folks have 
looked to the Foundation to come in and take these small grants, 
small contract responsibilities on because the Foundation is very 
efficient at doing that. They have a very high track record of re- 
sults on the ground. So they are willing to pay the Foundation a 
management fee, a nominal management fee, to administer not the 
Foundation’s money, but voluntary money that’s being brought to 
the table by the California Urban Water agencies, $30 million, a 
portion of that, the proposition 204 money, which is the people’s 
money of California, and Federal money coming through the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s budget for the CALFED initiative. They are 
willing to pay the Foundation to administer those activities be- 
cause they have confidence they will get results on the ground, and 
they will do it as efficiently as anybody out there. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. Thank you again for your involvement. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just — I wasn’t here for opening statements, 
but I just want to say that I really strongly support the work that 
the Foundation has done. I think this is really one of our success 
stories in the Congress in creating the Foundation. Those who have 
been involved in it know its track record of attracting people who 
otherwise might not come to the table to discuss various conserva- 
tion programs, who aren’t necessarily interested in doing business 
with the government or have been burned by doing that or what- 
ever those circumstances are, but the Foundation has allowed a 
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whole series of conversations and actions to take place around con- 
servation that I’m not sure otherwise would have happened or 
would have happened on a timely basis. I hope that we will be able 
to pass the legislation and do no harm to the Foundation. Thank 
you. Thank you very much for your time and your being here 
today. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much. As you can see, we have a 
vote in progress. Let me ask unanimous consent that we submit 
questions in writing and if you would be so kind as to respond to 
those in as prompt order as you can. Thank you very much for 
being here. 

When we return, we’ll proceed to our fourth panel, which is made 
up of Mr. Donald Taylor, vice president of sustainability and stew- 
ardship of Champion International Corporation, Mr. William Mil- 
ler, president of Malpai Borderlands Group, Mr. Jonathan Adler, 
director of environmental studies. Competitive Enterprise Institute, 
and Ms. Lois Van Hoover, Idaho Multiple Land Use Coalition. If 
you folks would take your places during the break. 

Let me also ask unanimous consent at this point that all Mem- 
bers be permitted to include their statements for the record. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Saxton. Well, the good news is that we have completed the 
vote on another motion to adjourn. We defeated the motion. We 
make this decision a number of times each day these days, so we 
apologize. We are expecting another vote in about 20 minutes, so 
if we can proceed. 

Mr. Taylor, you may begin at your leisure. 

STATEMENT OF DON R. TAYLOR, VICE PRESIDENT, SUSTAIN- 
ABILITY AND STEWARDSHIP, CHAMPION INTERNATIONAL 

CORPORATION 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, 
we appreciate this opportunity to offer testimony concerning reau- 
thorization of the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, H.R. 
2376. My name is Don Taylor. I am vice president of sustainability 
and stewardship for Champion International. Champion is one of 
the Nation’s largest manufacturers of pulp and paper and forest 
products, owning more than 5.3 million acres of forest land in 17 
States. 

My current responsibilities include management of forest related 
environmental issues. Most recently, well I say over the last 30 
years, I have spent my career in forest management operations 
throughout the company. Champion has had a long and productive 
relationship with the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation that 
has allowed our company to participate in many beneficial environ- 
mental projects. I would just like to share a few of those with you 
today. 

Champion joined the Foundation and Tennessee Technical Uni- 
versity to conduct a study in the mountains of eastern Tennessee 
to evaluate the feasibility, relative cost, and effectiveness of dif- 
ferent aquatic survey methods. We feel it is important to know the 
status of all biological resources that occur on our property. This 
study not only added to the available science and information base, 
but it also helped to develop cost effective methods that landowners 
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can apply in their own management efforts. It’s just one example 
of the Foundation working with private landowners, providing 
practical conservation practices. 

Another such tool can be found in a program created in Alabama. 
Champion and the Foundation sought to provide a common sense 
user-friendly information directly to those who need it most, those 
being private logging contractors and foresters working with pri- 
vate landowners. To achieve this goal, a resource guide was created 
along with the Fish and Wildlife Foundation, small enough to fit 
in your shirt pocket. The guide identifies listed species in the State 
and provides necessary forest management considerations. It is 
successful because it is free. No. 1. Then the technical and legal 
jargon that often served to frighten and confuse private landowners 
is not there. It’s simple. It has pictures, and people can easily iden- 
tify endangered species. 

Just last week, we released a similar guide for Tennessee. Again, 
with the Foundation’s help, like this field guide the goal is simple, 
to put usable information in the hands of those people who are 
most likely to encounter listed species on a daily basis. We plan to 
produce a similar guide for each of the 17 States in which we oper- 
ate. Taking this approach, we are seeking to involve all concerned 
citizens in the protection of species. 

Our success with the Foundation has encouraged a number of 
other agencies and conservation organizations to join us in that ef- 
fort to produce those guides. We have a low-tech approach to en- 
dangered species identification and protection that is building 
bridges rather than regulatory barriers. 

This cooperation is best illustrated by Champion’s coordination of 
an industry-wide effort to foster private landowner cooperation for 
the migratory songbirds, first advocated by the Foundation through 
the Partners in Flight program. The effort has led to 13 forest 
products companies, representing approximately 35 million acres of 
private forest lands to join the Foundation in bird conservation. 

Lastly, I want to share with the Committee what Champion be- 
lieves is one of the most promising models for conservation any- 
where in the Nation, already mentioned by Amos. The project 
SHARE in Maine. Project SHARE, which stands for Salmon Habi- 
tat and River Enhancement was started 3 years ago as an alter- 
native to the normal gridlock that often results from the proposed 
listing a new species under the Endangered Species Act. 

In this case, the U.S. Eish and Wildlife Service and the National 
Marine Eisheries Service were considering a petition to list Atlantic 
Salmon as threatened or endangered throughout all or a portion of 
its range. While some of the advocates for the listing saw a new 
tool to stop otherwise legitimate land management, private land- 
owners and sportsmen saw the threats of increased management 
cost, declines in property values, and regulatory burdens. 

Project SHARE was formed by Champion and two other forest 
products companies with extensive holdings in the prime salmon 
habitat down in Downeast Maine. Let me be clear on this. Our goal 
was not to form a coalition to oppose the listing, but rather to cre- 
ate a coalition to address voluntary habitat restoration and man- 
agement. Our belief was simple enough. By supporting the State 
and Eederal agencies whose jurisdiction is the protection of species. 
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we could share ideas and alternatives to the normal regulatory pro- 
cedures and approaches that follow species listing. This synergy 
would give the responsible agencies more options in developing 
flexible constructive beneficial plans. So that is the project SHARE. 

There’s many other examples that are in the testimony. What I 
would like to close with is just one theme. Please continue the sup- 
port of the Fish and Wildlife Foundation. We would ask one other 
thing, is that in your bill it addresses various administrative im- 
provements. We would like to comment on one aspect of the meas- 
urer in closing. It seems if you would eliminate as much as possible 
the political tie that the Foundation board has with each adminis- 
tration, then continuity, neutrality and assurance of tenure for the 
board members would be provided that may assist with overall ad- 
ministration of the Foundation. 

We just think that we think the Foundation does a lot of good. 
We are very pleased to support that reauthorization. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Taylor may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you, Mr. Taylor. I apologize. We’re going to 
go vote again. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Saxton. Mr. Miller, you may proceed. Sorry about that 
again. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. MILLER, JR., PRESIDENT, MALPAI 
BORDERLANDS GROUP 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It gives me great honor 
and privilege to be sitting here before you as a Committee to speak 
on behalf of the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. The facts 
that I know about the Fish and Wildlife Foundation, whose address 
is 1120 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 900, Washington, DC. 

The Malpai Borderlands Group, a private non-profit organization 
of ranchers and conservationists received a challenge grant from 
the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation of $76,000 which our 
group was required to match with additional private funding to 
raise in the amount of $304,000. It became quickly apparent to our 
board that we had a tremendous amount of work ahead of us to 
meet the challenge. However, we knew our program for conserva- 
tion and economic stability in more than 800,000 acres in Arizona 
and New Mexico would require substantial new funding. The early 
support of the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation gave our 
small new organization the confidence and the financial push that 
were critical to our new environment. 

Our mission statement tells our story so well. Our goal is to re- 
store and maintain the natural processes that create and protect 
a healthy unfragmented landscape to support a diverse flourishing 
community of human, plant, and animal life in our Borderland re- 
gion. Together, we will accomplish this by working to encourage 
profitable ranching and other traditional livelihoods which will sus- 
tain the open space nature of our lands for generations to come. 

The amazing part of this process was the fact that the National 
Fish and Wildlife would look at a bunch of cowboys, listen to what 
they had to say, and believe that we could proceed into the next 
century with our ambitious goals. The judgment of the National 
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Fish and Wildlife Foundation paid off as we found working with a 
wonderful group of people was an easy process and we actually 
were able to raise the matching funds. They have guided us 
through our continued problems and challenges, and have been a 
main catalyst in starting our work on the land. 

The Malpai Group has successfully completed two prescribed 
burns across multiple ownership. The first was a major under- 
taking, as it was partially in a wilderness study area on Bureau 
of Land Management land. It also affected four private landowners, 
the U.S. Forest Service, two State land departments. The prescrip- 
tion for this burn was completed in less than a year. The second 
burn was done on 12,500 acres, which affected three private land- 
owners, Arizona State Land Department, and the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. It took us three years to overcome the necessary regulations to 
do this burn. It was very successful and with the process behind 
us, we are working toward a programmatic plan to do both pre- 
scribed burning and work with natural ignited fires. The Malpai 
Group paid for the State and private land costs of burning this fire. 

With the sighting of the Mexican Jaguar in our Borderlands re- 
gion, the work to protect this now listed species has opened a new 
level of involvement with ranchers in the region. The Malpai Group 
has established a depredation fund to pay for livestock which may 
be lost to the Jaguar. A working relationship with scientists in 
Mexico is evolving. The project is now involving us in conservation 
work in two countries. This is a new venture and we are hoping 
to influence additional conservation work in Mexico. 

What we have found is that it is amazing what can happen when 
a group of land managers sits down with agency people and a few 
environmentalists join in and talk about allowing natural fire to 
burn in a large unfragmented landscape. With funding, hard work, 
and open minds, we are working to have a proud place for the fu- 
ture generations in the Borderland region in southeast Arizona, 
southwest New Mexico, and Mexico. With many projects completed, 
it is apparent that an alternative to litigation and the ability to 
spend money on the ground is the best process in conserving our 
natural resources for the future. 

The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation is to be congratulated 
for joining in as partners with private landowners like us. There 
are many other conservation opportunities across the West and be- 
yond which can become realities once private landowners have con- 
fidence to take up the work with their own hand. We have found 
the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation to be good people to 
work with in our region, and feel that others will find them to be 
the same in their area of the country. 

I thank you again. My hat is off to you folks on the Committee 
and the people with the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. I 
didn’t introduce myself. I am William C., Bill Miller, Jr., president 
of the Malpai Borderlands Group, a fourth generation rancher in 
Rodeo, New Mexico. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Miller may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Mr. Miller, thank you very much. We appreciate 
your being here. 

Mr. Adler? 
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STATEMENT OF JONATHAN ADLER, DIRECTOR OF ENVIRON- 
MENTAL STUDIES, COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE 

Mr. Adler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Jonathan 
Adler. I am director of environmental studies at the Competitive 
Enterprise Institute here in Washington, DC. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to come before this Committee today and deliver testi- 
mony on this issue. 

I would like to summarize my written statement, which I guess 
is somewhat lengthy, and I would hope that the written statement 
be included in the record. Certainly I’ll be open to questions on any 
part of my testimony after my 

Mr. Saxton. All statements will be included in the record. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Adler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As you know, when the 
Foundation was created in 1984, it received only $100,000 per year, 
a mere pittance of what it now receives at taxpayer expense. Today 
the Foundation is a substantial recipient of taxpayer funds, from 
both State and Federal Governments. In the previous fiscal year, 
the Foundation received over $21 million from Federal Government 
agencies, and at least $1 more from States. As you know, H.R. 
2376 would authorize $25 million per year for the next three fiscal 
years. The Foundation has asked for an even larger authorization. 

The issue for this Committee is not whether the Foundation sup- 
ports worthwhile projects. It’s not whether it was wise for the Fed- 
eral Government to create the Foundation. It’s not even whether or 
not the Foundation should exist or not. The issue is whether the 
Foundation should continue to receive an annual appropriation of 
taxpayer dollars, whether this Congress should continue to appro- 
priate millions of dollars every year to a specific private charity 
that among other things engages in politically oriented and con- 
troversial grantmaking. If so, what conditions should be placed 
upon the Foundation’s acceptance of Federal funds. 

There is no doubt the Foundation has supported and will con- 
tinue to support many worthwhile conservation projects. We have 
heard about some of them today. My organization through a project 
called the Center for Private Conservation has even documented 
the work of private organizations like the American Chestnut 
Foundation and Chesapeake Wildlife Heritage that are engaged in 
admirable conservation activities and have received support from 
the Foundation. That the Foundation often does good things does 
not however mean that it is entitled to receive annual appropria- 
tions of millions in taxpayer dollars, nor does it mean that the 
Foundation should not be the subject of strict Congressional over- 
sight so long as it does receive such funds. 

In some respects, the Foundation could be seen as the environ- 
mental equivalent of the National Endowment for the Arts. I think 
this is an appropriate analogy. Both were created to address the 
private sector’s perceived failure to adequately fund something of 
national concern, art in the case of NEA, conservation in the case 
of the Foundation. The motivating theory in both cases is that the 
Federal Government are providing seed money to facilitate the pro- 
liferation of desired activities. Both entities have funded worth- 
while projects and not so worthwhile projects. Both have funded 
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things that are unobjectionable and both have funded things that 
are extremely controversial. 

I believe that there are reasons to question the continued Federal 
funding of both endeavors, a step that the House is taking in the 
case of the NEA and should with the Foundation as well. I would 
like to point out that the Marshall Plan did not get Federal funding 
forever. 

While the Foundation does support valuable efforts, there are 
several reasons why this Committee should consider phasing out 
the Foundation’s funding authorization. Among the most signifi- 
cant is evidence of the Foundation’s political activity and its sup- 
port of ideological activist groups, an issue that this Committee has 
heard plenty about before. 

Just earlier this week, I spoke with a landowner in Riverside 
County, California, who has a very different view of the NCCP that 
the Foundation in one of its recent reports takes credit for helping 
develop. This landowner and many of his neighbors feel that the 
NCCP is not a landowner friendly approach to conservation. Yet 
that is an issue that is very politically controversial in southern 
California. A taxpayer-funded entity should not be in the position 
of promoting that or any other controversial approach to an impor- 
tant public policy issue. 

I also think it’s important for this Committee to recognize that 
private conservation efforts and corporate philanthropic grants are 
not in need of direct financial support or indirect financial support 
from the Federal Government. Cutting off Federal appropriations 
for the Foundation would not force the Foundation to close its 
doors. It may force it to reorient some priorities and to focus its 
money on the most valuable grants, but the Foundation would con- 
tinue to play a valuable role in promoting conservation, even if it 
did not receive taxpayer funds. 

My recommendation would be for Congress to follow the lead 
that was taken with the NEA by the House and begin to phaseout 
Federal funding for the Foundation over the next several years. 
This would provide the Foundation with the opportunity to prepare 
itself for life without Federal appropriations and relieve taxpayers 
of another small but significant claim on their hard-earned re- 
sources. In this day and age, there is simply no reason why the 
Foundation and similar organizations must be funded at taxpayer 
expense. 

While we move to phaseout Federal appropriations for the Foun- 
dation, this Committee should take additional steps beyond those 
contained in H.R. 2376 to ensure that the Foundation does not sup- 
port controversial programs or organizations engaged in political 
advocacy. The provisions in H.R. 2376 are welcomed, particularly 
the explicit limits on the Foundation’s activities contained in sec- 
tion five, but I believe they do not go far enough. I would suggest 
the Foundation not be allowed to give money to any organization 
that does not agree to similar restrictions on its own advocacy ef- 
forts, restrictions similar to those that will be applied to the Foun- 
dation under section 5. Such restrictions should not be hindrance 
to valuable conservation efforts, but they will prevent the use of 
Federal money, directly or indirectly to promote political advocacy. 
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The Foundation has a role to play in America to continue in con- 
servation efforts. I applaud those projects that they have supported 
that are providing valuable support to conservation efforts. I sim- 
ply believe that it should pursue this role without the support of 
Federal taxpayers. The sooner the Foundation joins the ranks of 
truly private conservation organizations, the more valuable its con- 
tribution to finding real and lasting solutions to conservation prob- 
lems will be. Thank you for your time. I will answer any questions 
you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Adler may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Mr. Adler, thank you very much. We’ll move quickly 
to Ms. Van Hoover. 

STATEMENT OF LOIS VAN HOOVER, IDAHO MULTIPLE LAND 

USE COALITION 

Ms. Van Hoover. Thank you. Good morning. My name is Lois 
Van Hoover. I represent the Idaho Multiple Land Use Coalition. 
Additionally, I serve on the board of directors of the Idaho Council 
on Industry and the Environment, the Independent Miners, the Al- 
liance of Independent Miners, and am a co-founder of a new organi- 
zation called the Idaho Natural Resource Advocacy Center. 

I am honored to be here today to testify on such an important 
subject as the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. We all un- 
derstand the benefit of consensus in protecting the environment. 
While I understand the logic for establishing the Foundation origi- 
nally, at the amount of appropriations today, I question if Congress 
is practicing fiduciary responsibility to the taxpayer when they 
fund a private non-profit foundation with tax dollars, a foundation 
run by a board of directors appointed by the Secretary of Interior. 

Even though the Eoundation has done some good projects, it has 
used tax dollars and it is not responsive to the American taxpayer. 
It is not bound by either the Ereedom of Information Act or NEPA. 
According to the National Eish and Wildlife Eoundation, the basic 
criteria for receiving a grant are one, the proposed project must 
promote fish and wildlife conservation. Two, the proposed project 
must build consensus and act as a model for dealing with difficult 
conservation issues. The project must leverage available Eederal 
funds. Einally, the project must meet the technical standards of 
peer review. 

However, the historic performance of the Eoundation leads to 
some criticism, especially in the State of Idaho. Eunding a Eederal 
agency to do special projects rather makes a mockery of the author- 
ization and appropriation process. As an individual, I would be 
hard pressed to justify over $200,000 in bonuses to 10 Eederal em- 
ployees, including Jack Ward Thomas, who was chief of the Eorest 
Service at the time. Two State employees, five U.S. Eish and Wild- 
life Service employees, four Eorest Service employees and one other 
person received $15,000 to $20,000 each as a bonus simply for 
doing their jobs. This is as much money as some people in my 
hometown make in one year. These do not fit into the criteria men- 
tioned above or the critical on-the-ground projects. 

Groups like the Pacific River Council, which received many 
grants from the Eoundation have certainly caused my home State 
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of Idaho undue grief with third party lawsuits. The Foundation has 
given grants for projects related to grizzly bear recovery, even 
though the Idaho Governor, the State legislature, and the entire 
Idaho Congressional delegation are opposed to the reintroduction of 
grizzly bears in Idaho. 

I know the Foundation says that they have curtailed grants to 
groups that lobby and litigate. But Mr. Chairman, please remem- 
ber that the grants only free up other moneys of these organiza- 
tions so that they can lobby and litigate. 

We are a little confused as to how the groups are chosen that get 
the grants, especially when an organization with the credentials of 
the Idaho Council on Industry and the Environment has tried re- 
peatedly to contact the Foundation. They haven’t even bothered to 
respond. 

Not so long ago, I was in the office of the director of the Idaho 
Department of Fish and Game with a group for a meeting. Mr. 
Connelly, the director, was complaining about the Foundation. It 
seems the Idaho Fish and Game Department was building a nature 
center. The U.S. Forest Service, Payette National Forest wanted to 
give the Department $39,000, but there was no legal way to do 
that. The Forest Service found a way to give the moneys to U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, who in turn channeled the money to the 
Foundation. The Foundation then cut the check to the Idaho Fish 
and Game Department. The reason Mr. Connelly was angry was 
the $6,000 handling fee the Foundation had charged. My only re- 
sponse to Mr. Connelly, because I was shocked at what he said, is 
that legal or are you washing money. 

Even with the Eoundation’s achievements, there is still an air of 
impropriety around the Eoundation, especially in Idaho. In a time 
of short budget, a large national deficit, perhaps Congress could 
practice its fiduciary responsibility to the American taxpayer by 
dissolving the Eoundation. They could even return some funds to 
the taxpayer, or at least use the money for legitimate functions of 
the Eorest Service which in my State complains that it does not 
have enough personnel to operate the campgrounds or fix the forest 
roads in my county. The Eoundation could then continue its work 
at the private level. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Van Hoover may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Ms. Van Hoover, thank you very much. This has 
been an opportunity this morning for us to exchange views. I know 
there are many different opinions and viewpoints on the reauthor- 
ization of this commission, foundation I should say. In any event, 
I wish there were more time to explore these issues with you today. 
However, you should know that we will be talking extensively over 
the next month or so relative to this issue. Before the bill which 
I introduce is marked up, there will undoubtedly be a number of 
changes to it. 

So thank you all for being here today. We appreciate your for- 
bearance with our schedule. We look forward to talking with you 
in the future. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:28 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned, 
subject to the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Jamie Rappaport Clark, Director, United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today on 
H.R. 2376, the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Improvement Act. The Foun- 
dation is a great friend and asset to the Service and is an engine that powers many 
of our most important and successful partnerships. I am very pleased that my first 
appearance before the Subcommittee as Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
in support of the Foundation. 

We strongly support enactment of H.R. 2376, but do have some suggestions for 
improvements. 

The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation has pioneered the concept of public- 
private conservation partnerships. This approach is now generally recognized as the 
most productive and cost-effective approach to sustaining and enhancing our fish 
and wildlife resources. The Foundation has assembled impressive expertise in this 
area. This expertise, coupled with the flexibility available to the Foundation as an 
entity outside of normal bureaucratic requirements, gives it the tools to foster these 
partnerships in a wide variety of circumstances. 

The Foundation’s contributions to the Fish and Wildlife Service have been many, 
and I will not attempt to detail all of them, as you will hear these directly from 
following witnesses. Rather, I will focus on two areas where they have been trail- 
blazers in assisting the Fish and Wildlife Service on major priorities: assistance for 
national wildlife refuges, and conservation efforts for endangered species. 

The Subcommittee has been actively seeking to address the backlog in refuge 
operational and maintenance needs, and I want to state for the record how much 
we appreciate your efforts. One approach you have taken is to encourage volunteer 
assistance for refuges. The Subcommittee has held a hearing on refuge volunteers, 
and has reported Chairman Saxton’s bill, H.R. 1856, which will streamline the proc- 
ess for refuge managers to accept donations, and formally recognize the role of ref- 
uge “Friends” or partners groups. I want you to know that the foundation has also 
been active in this approach, as they provided a grant to the national Wildlife Ref- 
uge Association for development of the program for creating and expanding these 
groups. The refuge “Friends” are providing invaluable sources of additional refuge 
support and local financial and in-kind support for refuge facilities and projects. 

In addition. Chairman Saxton and other members of the Subcommittee have ac- 
tively and successfully worked for increased appropriations for refuge operations 
and maintenance. The Foundation has joined in as well by initiating a grant pro- 
gram to help alleviate unmet operational and maintenance needs at individual ref- 
uges, beginning this year. 

The Foundation has also been very successful in helping to unsnarl complex en- 
dangered species issues, in the process building bridges between the government 
and the private sector. For example, in Wisconsin the Foundation has helped bring 
the forest products industry together with the Service and other Federal and State 
agencies to begin development of a state-wide Habitat Conservation Plan (HCP) for 
the endangered Karner Blue butterfly, whose habitat coincides with areas used by 
the timber industry. The Foundation was able to raise $75,000 of industry money, 
and, combined with $30,000 of their own funds, pay for several projects essential 
to the development of the HCP. This HCP and the process by which it was devel- 
oped should serve as a model for future Federal-State-private sector cooperation in 
addressing endangered species issues. 

The limiting factor in these and all of the other valuable projects the Foundation 
has underway is one familiar to us all — lack of money. We believe there are two 
approaches necessary to increase the resources available to the Foundation. 

First, while we recognize that this issue cannot be fully addressed by appropriated 
funds, we recommend that the authorization ceiling be retained at $25 million an- 
nually, as provided in H.R. 2376. 

The Foundation has an impressive record in leveraging Federal funds with pri- 
vate money. Since their inception, they have raised over $172 million in private 
money. While the statute requires a one-to-one match, they have always sought a 
2 to 1 ratio, and for several initiatives, they have exceeded 2-1. Based on this record, 
we believe that continuation of the current authorization levels is fully justified. 

Secondly, we support the concept contained in H.R. 2376 of expanding the Foun- 
dation’s Board of Directors. One of the expectations for the Board members for such 
a group is that they would contribute to fundraising efforts for the organization. 
This is especially significant for the Foundation since all of its annual operating ex- 
penses must come from donated funds. An expanded Board should provide an addi- 
tional fundraising capacity for the Foundation, and we strongly support this. H.R. 
2376 addresses this need by expanding the Board from 15 to 22 members. While 
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the Administration can certainly support that proposal, discussions are ongoing 
among a variety of parties as to the best way to constitute such an expanded Board. 

Finally, one of the greatest strengths of the Foundation has been its ability pull 
diverse partners together in support of fish and wildlife conservation projects. This 
includes many Federal agencies, as well as corporate and non-profit entities. It is 
vital to the continued success of this organization that it has the statutory authority 
and direction to work with a variety of Federal agencies. To this end, we suggest 
an amendment to the purposes section of the Fish and Wildlife Foundation Estab- 
lishment Act. A copy of the amendment is attached to my statement. 

Again, we strongly support reauthorization of the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation, and urge your consideration of our suggested changes to H.R. 2376. 

This concludes my formal statement. I would be pleased to respond to any ques- 
tions you may have. 

ADMINISTRATION AMENDMENT TO H.R. 2376 

Redesignate the existing sections 2 through 6 of the bill as sections 3 through 7, 
respectively, and insert the following: 

Sec. 2. PURPOSES OF THE FOUNDATION 

Section 2(b)(1) (16 U.S.C. 3701(b)(1) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) to encourage, accept and administer private gifts of property for the ben- 
efit of, or in connection with, the activities of the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration in the Department 
of Commerce, to further the conservation and management of fish, wildlife and 
plant resources.” 


Statement of Sally Yozell, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Oceans and 
Atmosphere, U.S. Department of Commerce 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I am Sally Yozell, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Oceans and Atmosphere with the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce. I am pleased to be here today 
to highlight NOAA’s evolving relationship with the National Fish and Wildlife Foun- 
dation, and offer NOAA’s views on bill H.R. 2376 to reauthorize the National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation Establishment Act. 

The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation (hereafter referred to as “the Founda- 
tion”) is a nonprofit organization established by Congress in 1984 to support sus- 
tainable solutions for the conservation and management of fish, wildlife, plants and 
their respective habitats. The Foundation pursues its mission by forging financial 
and operational partnerships between Federal agencies and the private sector, and 
awarding challenge grants using federally appropriated funds to match private-sec- 
tor donations. 

The Foundation has been very successful and produced demonstrable conservation 
results through these private-public partnerships. Since its founding, the Founda- 
tion has used approximately $94 million in Federal funds to leverage a total of $268 
million and over 2200 grants for conservation projects. Many of these projects take 
place at regional and local scales where communities, businesses, civic and trade as- 
sociations, non-governmental organizations, government agencies and others have 
come together to complete a common goal — such as restoring damaged stream cor- 
ridors to improve habitat for Pacific salmon rebuilding local economies in areas hit 
hard by the continuing New England fisheries crisis, or producing educational mate- 
rials informing visitors to Hawaiian coral reefs how to be proper stewards of these 
“Rainforests Of The Sea.” 

NOAA believes the Foundation is a unique and powerful tool. NOAA strongly sup- 
ports the Foundation’s reauthorization. I would like to summarize NOAA’s growing 
relationship with the Foundation and recommend some minor changes to the bill 
as drafted. 

NOAA has worked with the Foundation on a limited basis since 1992. NOAA was 
added to the Foundation’s statement of purpose during the Foundation’s 1995 reau- 
thorization. Much has been learned through this experience. We have learned that 
some projects do not attract donor interest; others have been very successful. These 
areas will provide many opportunities for future collaborations between NOAA and 
the Foundation. 

NOAA is very interested in future work with the Foundation for several reasons. 
First, the Foundation has been working on issues of importance to NOAA for many 
years through several of the Foundation’s major initiative areas including the Fish- 
eries Conservation and Management Initiative, and the Wildlife and Habitat Man- 
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agement Initiative. Second, the demand for the Foundation continues to increase, 
especially for topics that relate to NOAA’s interests such as marine fisheries, coral 
reefs, coastal habitat restoration and other parts of NOAA’s environmental steward- 
ship mission. These factors indicate that the Foundation has the demonstrated 
knowledge and ability to form successful private-public partnerships in these areas, 
and that the private sector and other organizations recognize and support the Foun- 
dation’s ability to leverage Federal dollars with private matching funds for conserva- 
tion achievements. The Foundation is the unique mechanism through which NOAA 
as a Federal agency can participate with the private sector to accomplish goals be- 
yond what is possible with NOAA’s resources and capabilities if acting alone. 

In fiscal year 1996 NOAA allocated $2.1 million in base appropriations to begin 
working closely with the Foundation to develop public-private partnerships in 22 
different project areas. I am very pleased to report that in the past year the Founda- 
tion has found partners and over $1.5 million in private matching funds for approxi- 
mately half of these projects. The projects with matching funds are restoring habitat 
for Pacific and Atlantic salmon, training graduate students to help control non- 
indigenous species introductions, assessing options for managing harmful algal 
blooms, improving local-level monitoring and management of coral reefs, and testing 
the use of sophisticated U.S. Navy underwater acoustic listening systems to conduct 
civilian research and monitor marine mammal movements. Based on our experience 
with the Foundation so far, we believe these are some of the general areas that we 
should focus on with the Foundation in the future. Rather than review all of 
NOAA’s existing projects with the Foundation, I will present a few examples to il- 
lustrate some of the strengths, opportunities, and limitations that we’ve found in 
working with the Foundation on conservation and management issues. 

Coastal habitat restoration is one of the areas where significant opportunities for 
increased private-public partnerships through the Foundation are expected. There 
are many successful, ongoing projects in this area. For example, the Mid-Coast 
Salmon Restoration Project will support 90 stream enhancement projects along the 
mid-coast of Oregon to improve habitat for coho salmon, steelhead, and cutthroat 
trout — all of which are listed under the Endangered Species Act. The projects will 
take place on state, private agricultural, and timber lands using materials and 
equipment volunteered by landowners together with personnel and other resources 
from the Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife. Timber companies, foundations, 
community groups and the state have provided $200,000 in nonFederal funds to le- 
verage $100,000 in Federal resources. 

Similarly, an initiative is underway to restore salmon habitat in California using 
$1 million in Federal funds from NOAA and the Bureau of Reclamation. So far this 
program has attracted almost $2 million in nonFederal matching dollars for 17 
projects involving many different partners including private land owners, lumber 
companies, the Pacific Coast Federation of Fisherman Associations and other busi- 
ness groups, environmental organizations, and agencies at county and state levels. 

On the east coast, $50,000 in Federal funds have helped attract and leverage 
$116,000 in nonFederal matching funds for the Maine Atlantic Salmon Recovery Ini- 
tiative. The first phase of this long-term project will help restore native Atlantic 
salmon populations in several Maine rivers. Partners in this project include the At- 
lantic Salmon Federation, the State of Maine, and a consortium of timber companies 
and conservation organizations. The Atlantic salmon is currently being considered 
for listing under the Endangered Species Act. 

The Foundation has also been successful in supporting coral reef conservation 
projects. This is another area where significant future opportunities exist for addi- 
tional private-public partnerships. In the past year, the Foundation matched 
$300,000 in funds from NOAA with $200,000 in private funds for 19 projects ad- 
dressing coral conservation issues. Currently, 15 projects are underway to strength- 
en local-level monitoring, education, management and other elements of the U.S. 
Coral Reef Initiative in the American Samoa, Hawaii, Guam, Northern Marianas, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Other coral-related projects indude the first comprehensive assessment of coral 
reef resources in the U.S. western Pacific region, restoration of deep-water coral 
reefs off the coast of Florida that are nursery grounds for important commercial fish 
species, and support for the successful 1997 national public awareness campaign for 
the 1997 International Year of the Coral Reef. These efforts were made possible 
through many partners, including members of the dive industry, the American Zoo 
and Aquarium Association, several major foundations, communities, businesses, and 
other organizations. 

The success of these projects has helped us begin to identify the areas of interest 
and types of projects best suited for the NOAA and the Foundation to pursue in the 
future. Coral reefs, fisheries, habitat restoration, and education programs to in- 
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crease understanding of the value of our coasts and ocean resources are areas im- 
portant to NOAA and fertile topics for these kinds of private-public partnerships. 
We hope to pursue these general themes with the Foundation in fiscal year 1998. 

We have already begun discussions on possible private-public partnerships to sup- 
port a national public awareness campaign on oceans as part of the 1998 Inter- 
national Year of the Ocean. This might begin to address some of the Chairman’s 
interests and concerns for the Year of the Ocean effort, and help to implement some 
of the policies in H.C.R. 131 recognizing the importance of the world’s oceans. 

Regarding specific provisions in H.R. 2233, the Coral Reef Conservation Act of 
1997, NOAA suggests using the Foundation as an alternative to the “Coral Reef 
Conservation Fund” proposed in H.R. 2233 as a more easily administered mecha- 
nism to receive appropriations and/or private donations for use by the Secretary of 
Commerce for coral conservation projects. NOAA strongly supports the general in- 
tent of H.R. 2233 to assist in the conservation of coral reefs but believes that Con- 
gress has already created a vehicle — the Foundation — to accept private donations 
and Federal appropriations, and create public-private partnerships of the type de- 
scribed in the Coral Reef Conservation Act of 1997. Given NOAA’s growing and suc- 
cessful relationship with the Foundation, we encourage the Committee to seriously 
consider using the Foundation in this role instead of proceeding with H.R. 2233, as 
ordered reported. 

One of the limitations we’ve found in working with the Foundation is that unlike 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service that receives the bulk of its funds for work with 
the Foundation through direct appropriations, NOAA identifies funds from program 
base funds for specific projects with the Foundation. Consequently, funding is on an 
ad hoc basis. It is difficult for the Foundation to plan for and provide the staff and 
resources necessary to fully pursue projects with NOAA. While we have made funds 
available on a limited basis through cooperative agreements, it is unclear from year 
to year what NOAA will be able to make available for the Foundation for these im- 
portant public-private partnerships. 

Finally, NOAA supports the amendments in H.R. 2376 including increasing the 
size of the Foundation’s board and expanding the board’s composition to include four 
members that are knowledgeable and experienced in ocean and coastal resources 
conservation. We do have an additional suggestion, however. Because NOAA’s in- 
volvement with the Foundation involves several of the Commerce Department’s Line 
and Program Offices such as the National Ocean Service, the Coastal Ocean Pro- 
gram, the Office of Oceanic and Atmospheric Research — and not just the National 
Marine Fisheries Service — we recommend that the Under Secretary for Oceans and 
Atmosphere be the ex officio member on the Foundation’s board, and not the Assist- 
ant Administrator for Fisheries as listed in the current bill. 

In conclusion, the Foundation is a unique mechanism and important tool for 
NOAA to help build public-private partnerships and leverage limited Federal dol- 
lars. We believe we are well on our way to identifying with the Foundation areas 
of significant opportunity where real results may be achieved tbrougb creative part- 
nerships with the private. These are opportunities we can not afford to miss. Thank 
you for the opportunity to provide input on H.R 2376. I would be happy to take any 
questions. 


Examples of Current Projects with the National Fish and Wildlife Founda- 
tion, National Oceanic And Atmospheric Administration, U.S. Department 
of Commerce 

DESCRIPTION OF PROJECTS: 

1. Mid-coast salmon habitat restoration project 

Support habitat restoration in 90 salmon streams in Oregon through partnership 
between Oregon Wildlife Heritage Foundation, Oregon Dept Fish and Wildlife, Or- 
egon Dept Forestry, and various timber companies. Will benefit coho salmon, 
steelhead and cutthroat trout. Projects on private and public lands. Landowners pro- 
viding personnel, materials, and equipment. Matching funds from numerous timber 
companies and foundations. 

2. Grassroots California salmon initiative (17 projects to date) 

17 projects approved to date to restore salmon habitat in California. Another re- 
quest for proposals will be conducted. Currently matching 1:1 Federal to nonFederal 
dollars. Some projects will conduct actual stream habitat restoration; others infor- 
mation collection or education and outreach. Many different partners providing 
matching funds including private land owners, lumber companies, fisherman asso- 
ciations, other business groups, environmental organizations and agencies at state 
and local level. 
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Match: Many nonFederal partners (listed below); additional Federal funds from 
DOInterior/Bureau of Reclamation. 

NONFEDERAL MATCH/PARTNERS INCLUDE: 

Five private landowners on Cummings Creek 

Pacific Lumber Company 

Louisiana Pacific Lumber 

Geor^a Pacific 

Eel River Sawmills 

Sempervirens Fund 

California Trout 

Trout Unlimited 

Pacific Coast Federation of Fishermen Associations 

Dean Witter Foundation 

Inverness Foundation 

Patagonia Incorporated 

DW Alley and Associates 

Balance Hydrologic 

Golden Gate National Park Association 

California Department Fish and Game 

California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection 

California Commission Salmon Stamp 

Santa Cruz County Resource Conservation District 

Mateo County Resource Conservation District 

Sonoma County Water Agency 

Public Works Department 

Cantara Trust Council 

3. Recovery of Atlantic salmon in downeast Maine 

First phase of long-term project to restore native Atlantic salmon populations in 
7 Maine Rivers. Project will support construction of fish weir to collect biological 
data and protect native stocks, public awareness campaign, literature search for in- 
formation, and habitat restoration. 

Match/Partners: Variety of timber companies, communities and foundations. 

4. Strengthening local level coral reef initiative activities 

Support 15 projects to increase local-level education, monitoring and management 
efforts concerning coral reefs. Projects in U.S. areas with coral reefs including Amer- 
ican Samoa, Hawaii, Guam, Northern Marianas, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Match/Partners: Different partners/match for each project from local organizations 
and foundations. DOInterior also provided portion of match. 

Project locations and subjects: 

1. American Samoa: Educational video on conserving American Samoa’s coral 
reefs 

1. N. Mariana: Education and outreach in support of local coral reef stewardship 
initiatives 

2. Guam: Coral recruitment/reproduction study 

3. Guam: Coral reseeding experiments 

4. Guam: Distribution of coral reef education/conservation video 

5. Puerto Rico: Technical workshop on coral reef monitoring 

6. Virgin Islands: Coral Reef Education video 

7. Hawaii: Establish coral reef network on Internet for education and research 

8. Hawaii: Education and outreach on Maui’s coral reefs 

9. Hawaii: Coral awareness video 

10. Hawaii: Poster and signs for reef protection 

11. Hawaii: Teacher training in low-impact coastal field trips and CD-ROM mate- 
rials 

12. Hawaii: Inventory catalog of Hawaii’s coral reefs 

13. Hawaii: Establish a model for community involvement in coral monitoring 

14. Hawaii: A guide to Hawaii’s coral reefs to promote responsible stewardship 

5. Regional workshop on CITES implementation on corals 

The U.S. is the world’s largest importer of coral products. 80 to 90 percent of coral 
products come from Indonesia and other parts of the western Pacific. Most corals 
are listed under the Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species 
(CITES) and require specific export permits certifying sustainable harvests for im- 
port to the U.S. This project will provide information and training in coral identi- 
fication, CITES regulations, and sustainable management of coral reef ecosystems 
to officials from trade and natural resource agencies in Indonesia. Information will 
be provided through a workshop to develop abilities of local managers, export agents 
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and other officials to identify coral species and determine if legal collection and ex- 
port criteria are met prior to issuing collection and export permits. 

Matching Funds/Partners: The Nature Conservancy 

6. Assessment of coral reef resources in the U. S. western pacific 

Support coral experts in first major assessment of coral resources in U.S. western 
Pacific (Hawaii, American Samoa, Northern Marianas etc.). Study will assess state 
of coral reef resources, use of coral resources, threats to coral resources, and success 
of current management efforts. Report will be very useful to government and non- 
governmental resource managers. 

Match: Fast timeline required action before match could be found. 

7. Conservation and sustainable use of coral reef ecosystems 

Three projects have been identified. First project will allow partners to provide 
education and information on coral reef stewardship to visitors to Caribbean coral- 
reef reserve in Dominican Republic. Second project will support education and train- 
ing in sustainable coral reef management to reef-dependent communities Palau. 
Third project will support restoration and monitoring of deep-water coral reef off 
northern coast of Florida. Reef is nursery ground for important commercial and rec- 
reational fisheries species and has been devastated by fishing gear. NOAA/Florida 
State University scientists conducting work. 

Match: The Nature Conservancy provided match for first two projects; Packard 
Foundation providing match for third project. 

8. Cooperative efforts to implement Nat. Habitat Plan 

Support workshops and literature searches to provide additional information (e.g., 
gear impacts on fisheries habitat) for use in National Habitat Plan. 

Match: World Wildlife Fund. 

9. Reducing impacts of nonindigenous species on marine ecosystems 

Prevention and early detection of introductions are the most effective measures 
to control the spread of nonindigenous species. If introduced species are allowed to 
become established, they can have significant negative impacts on natural resources 
and coastal economies. An essential part of preventing and detecting introduced spe- 
cies is identifying them. Scientists and others need training in species identification 
to be effective in control programs. This project will provide fellowships for graduate 
students working on the identification, prevention and control of nonindigenous spe- 
cies in coastal and marine ecosystems. 

Match: Academic institutions provide match. 

10. Valuation of highly migratory species recreational fisheries: Bluefin Tuna 
Provide information on recreational value of highly migratory species especially 

Bluefin tuna in mid-Atlantic region. 

Match/partners: American Sportfishing Association. 

11. White seabass enhancement hatchery: San Diego, CA 

Support construction of additional facilities at existing hatchery in San Diego, 
California. Will benefit populations of native white seabass, an important rec- 
reational fishery off California. 

Match/Partners: Hubbs-Sea World and others 

12. National Ocean Observatory 

Test the utility of using sophisticated U. S. Navy acoustic equipment in the Atlan- 
tic for marine mammal and other research. 

Match/partners: U.S. Navy contributing resources in addition to other partners. 

13. Regional Shark Conservation Plans 

Will conduct 2 workshops to develop shark conservation information and plans for 
U.S. Atlantic and Pacific regions. Information and plans useful to Fishery Manage- 
ment Councils, states and other managers. Participants mostly scientists and man- 
agers from academia, resource management agencies. 

Match/partners: WWF. 


Statement of Gary J. Taylor, Legislative Director, International 
Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee 
to share with you the Association’s perspectives on the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation. I am Gary J. Taylor, Legislative Director of the Association, and I bring 
to you today the support of the Association for the National Fish and Wildlife Foun- 
dation, and, in general, for H.R. 2376 providing for its reauthorization. The Associa- 
tion has a long-standing interest and involvement in the Foundation and similar en- 
deavors to combine private and industry money to help stretch Federal and state 
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dollars to accomplish much needed fish and wildlife conservation work. We encour- 
age you to continue to work with NFWF to strongly consider the merits of some of 
the recommendations they have offered for further improvements to H.R. 2376. 

The International Association was founded in 1902 and is a quasi-governmental 
organization of public agencies charged with the protection and management of 
North America’s fish and wildlife resources. The Association’s governmental mem- 
bers include the fish and wildlife agencies of the states, provinces, and Federal Gov- 
ernments of the U.S., Canada and Mexico. All fifty states are members. The Associa- 
tion has been a key organization in promoting sound resource management and 
strengthening Federal, state and private cooperation in protecting and managing 
fish and wildlife and their habitats in the public interest. 

It is for these reasons that the International Association is appearing before you 
today to discuss the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. The Foundation is 
known for forging effective partnerships between the public and private sectors to 
provide some on the ground solutions to fundamental natural resource problems. 
These cooperative endeavors not only help get much needed work done but provide 
continuing cooperation between groups that may be traditional competitors or even 
opponents. The Association has followed the work of the Foundation over the years 
and is aware of the benefits for the nation’s fish and wildlife resources that the 
Foundation has provided. One of our Directors, Willie Molini, Director of Wildlife 
in Nevada, served for several years on the Foundation’s board. 

The Foundation invests in solutions to natural resource problems by awarding 
challenge grants. The combined resources from Foundation partnerships undergird 
effective conservation protects. Simply put, the Foundation probably exemplifies the 
partnership concept than the many other “partnerships” which have become so fash- 
ionable today. Let me just give you a few numbers which should speak to this effec- 
tiveness; since 1986 the Foundation has leveraged Federal dollars with private and 
state dollars to result in grants that have totaled $268 million for fish and wildlife 
conservation projects. In the burdened and cash-strapped world of state fish and 
wildlife agendas, this represents a crucially important avenue for getting important 
conservation work done that would unlikely be done without the assistance of the 
Foundation. The Association enthusiastically supports leveraging funds to increase 
the buying power of decreasing conservation dollars. Quite simply, it makes good 
business sense, and is good for conservation as well. 

Among the fine examples of the Foundation’s effectiveness has heen its work with 
state fish and wildlife agencies in the North American Waterfowl Management Plan. 
From the outset of this landmark plan between the United States and Canada, the 
Foundation and its Board has made the Plan and wetlands conservation a priority. 
It was the Foundation which initiated efforts to raise and transfer funds for wetland 
preservation in Canada known as the “step” program. Between 1988 and 1992 more 
than $40 million was generated with Foundation assistance, to acquire, improve and 
enhance 600,000 acres of wetlands wildlife habitat in Canada. Because of these ef- 
forts the Foundation was instrumental in launching the NAWMP, arguably one of 
the continent’s most successful conservation initiatives. The Foundation was far- 
sighted in using some of the first Congressional appropriations to “jump start” the 
North American at a time when skeptics were sure that state and Federal wildlife 
managers were not committed to providing funds for the continent-wide manage- 
ment of waterfowl. Through its continued leadership, the Foundation, along with 
state fish and wildlife agencies and several other conservation partners such as 
Ducks Unlimited and The Nature Conservancy, has supported prompts in 34 states, 
ranging from acquisitions and habitat restoration to public education and outreach 
projects. 

The Foundation has also provided important cooperative leadership for the “Part- 
ners in Flight” conservation program for neotropical migratory songbirds by helping 
bring together Federal and state government agencies, and nongovernmental orga- 
nizations to coordinate and expand efforts for protection and management of song- 
birds and raptors. Through “Partners in Flight” an unparalleled nationwide con- 
servation program has been successfully launched; all 50 state fish and wildlife 
agencies are involved. Their matching grants program has allowed some of these 
states the opportunity to augment or develop conservation actions to halt the decline 
of over 250 species. 

The Foundation has also played a significant role in the Partnerships for Wildlife 
Act assisting state agencies with obtaining matching grants for conservation 
projects related to fish and wildlife not hunted or fished or on the endangered spe- 
cies list. There are over 1,800 species these grants will aid, many of which have 
been neglected for years due to limited state and Federal funds. 

These are only a few examples of the Foundation’s conservation efforts. The Foun- 
dation is also active in fisheries, leadership training, and wildlife and habitat con- 
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servation throughout the U.S. All of this, I believe, clearly points out that the Na- 
tional Fish and Wildlife Foundation is not only effective, but innovative, aggressive 
and well worth the money. Simply put, it is a shining example of a Federal-state- 
private cooperative program that works. 

I’d like to now suggest a couple of ways to improve effectiveness of the National 
Fish and Wildlife Foundation. We believe there are basically two ways to improve 
the Foundation’s efficacy: first by continuing to appoint experienced leaders 
induding a state fish and wildlife agency head to the Board, and second through 
additional appropriations for the Foundation. H.R. 2376 can facilitate addressing 
both of these solutions. 

At the Foundation’s outset, as I mentioned earlier, Mr. William Molini, the state 
fish and wildlife agency director from the State of Nevada, was a member of the 
Board. The International Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies believes that the 
inclusion of a state director on the Foundation’s Board is imperative. State agencies 
are at the forefront of fish and wildlife conservation and are usually aware of needs 
long before the private sector becomes aware of a specific problem. Having an agen- 
cy director on the Board will allow the Foundation to continue to be at the cutting 
edge of fish and wildlife resources management issues. Due to the Foundation’s 
many projects with state fish and wildlife agencies, and the states management au- 
thority for many of these resources, we believe that the Subcommittee should con- 
sider advising the Secretary of Interior that the appointment of a state director to 
the Board is important and justified. Certainly with the expanded membership of 
the Board of Directors from 15 to 22 as contemplated in H.R. 2376, the appointment 
of a State Fish and Wildlife Director should be given strong consideration by the 
Secretary. 

To improve effectiveness we also believe that the Foundation, if given more Con- 
gressional appropriations, will continue to multiply Federal dollars with the private 
sector dollars to improve the nation’s fish and wildlife resources. Increasing the ca- 
pacity for partnerships is a sound fiscal investment. The International Association 
enthusiastically supports such an increase and has consistently testified for such 
funding before the appropriations committee. We support NFWFs request that H.R. 
2376 expand over four years the authorization for appropriations to $40 million to 
enable them to achieve further conservation successes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the Foundation represents an example of a partner- 
ship that works. For a relatively modest investment, the nation’s fish and wildlife 
resources are being conserved and their management enhanced. From the stand- 
point of the state fish and wildlife agencies this is a shining example of good govern- 
ment. Thank you and I would be happy to answer any questions the Subcommittee 
may have. 


Statement of E.F. Ahnert, President, Exxon Education Foundation, 
Manager, Corporate Contributions, Exxon Corporation 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

It is an honor to be here today to speak to you on behalf of Exxon Corporation 
regarding our activities with the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation (NFWF). 
My name is Ed Ahnert. I am president of the Exxon Education Foundation and 
manager of the company’s corporate contributions program. I’d like to tell you about 
our relationship with the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation and the reasons 
why we think it is a particularly effective organization. 

Exxon has been making environmental conservation grants for over a quarter of 
a century. We have enjoyed a close working relationship with the National Fish and 
Wildlife Foundation since 1991. Since 1995, the majority of our work with the Foun- 
dation has been through the Save The Tiger Fund, which we jointly established to 
serve as a vehicle to channel both Exxon and public dollars into an international 
effort to help save tigers in the wild. 

The tiger has symbolized Exxon and its products for most of this century. The 
idea for the Save The Tiger Fund arose as our awareness grew of the threats to 
the survival of tigers in the wild. At the turn of the century, about 100,000 tigers 
roamed the Asian continent, especially in Russia, India and Southeast Asia. Today, 
it is estimated that fewer than 7,500 tigers survive in the wild, victims of poaching 
and habitat loss. Three of eight species in existence in 1900 are now extinct. All five 
remaining subspecies are endangered or critically endangered. Some observers be- 
lieve the tiger will be extinct within a few decades. 

In 1995, we consulted with tiger conservation experts, who indicated that an infu- 
sion of funds into thoughtful, well-designed projects could help save the tiger from 
extinction in the wild. In cooperation with the National Fish and Wildlife Founda- 
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tion, we set up a framework to bring Exxon’s and the public’s resources to initiatives 
selected by a council of wildlife conservation and tiger experts. Almost exactly two 
years ago, Exxon pledged $5 million over five years to tiger conservation and, to- 
gether with the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, launched the Save The 
Tiger Fund. 

The Fund has raised over $3.5 million since its inception, of which more than 
$500,000 has been contributed by the public. Forty-one projects have been funded, 
most of which are based in tiger range countries. These projects have been reviewed 
and approved by the Save The Tiger Fund Council, which represents international 
conservation organizations, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, zoos and research fa- 
cilities. The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation solicits project proposals, stew- 
ards the grants, and handles accounting for the Fund. 

We are starting to see some signs of success. The population of Siberian tigers 
in Far Eastern Russia appears to have stabilized and may be increasing slightly. 
In Royal Chitwan National Park in Nepal, habitat is being added and the critical 
factors for the survival of endangered animal populations have been identified, such 
as buffer zones between populated and wildlife areas, an engaged community and 
a mechanism for the local population to benefit from ecotourism. Projects in India 
and Far Eastern Russia have helped to thwart poachers by providing accommoda- 
tions, vehicles and/or uniforms for field rangers. 

Apart from the Save The Tiger Fund, since 1991 we have contributed over 
$680,000 to fifteen National Fish and Wildlife Foundation projects. 

From 1991 to 1993, Exxon contributed a total of $125,000 to a study of the effects 
of habitat depletion in Central America on North American migratory birds. From 
1992 to 1994, we gave $30,000 in grants to the Cornell University Laboratory of Or- 
nithology to match Foundation funds for a project to monitor forest fragment use 
by tanagers, a migratory songbird. In 1993, we contributed $25,000 to the Founda- 
tion for a multinational study of the humpback whale. Also in 1993, we gave 
$15,000 to the Copper River Delta Institute in Alaska for a study of shorebirds. We 
also provided matching funds for a project to provide summer jobs for minority col- 
lege students in Federal and state environmental programs and contributed to a 
wetlands restoration project in Texas. 

In the years 1992 through 1994, we contributed a total of $225,000 in matching 
funds for a field study of Siberian tigers conducted by the Hornocker Wildlife Insti- 
tute. 

This is just a sample of the projects on which we have worked with the National 
Fish and Wildlife Foundation. Most of our contributions have been handled as 
matching grants for Federal funds and often were also matched by other organiza- 
tions, so that government dollars typically were leveraged 100 percent and some- 
times two to one. 

We selected the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation as a partner in the Save 
The Tiger Fund because of this long-term relationship and certain specific qualities, 
which I’d like to enumerate for you: 

• The Foundation has built an impressive network of conservation experts and 
organizations. By so doing, it brings a broad international spectrum of knowl- 
edge and resources to environmental projects that most other groups can’t offer. 
This has been an important asset for the Save The Tiger Fund program. 

• The Foundation provides a forum where business, government and non-profit 
organizations can work together harmoniously on conservation projects. By ac- 
knowledging that human activity and preservation of the environment have to 
co-exist, it operates in an area of shared values and on strong middle ground. 
It is an approach we are comfortable with, and one that allows the application 
of funds from a wide variety of sources. 

• NFWF has a talented and experienced staff whose judgment and project man- 
agement skills we have come to respect. 

• Relative to other non-profit organizations of comparable size, the Foundation’s 
overhead costs for activities such as administration and fundraising are low. 

In sum, we believe the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation fills a unique and 
important role in environmental conservation. We have worked with the Foundation 
on many projects, and believe the collaboration has helped channel our resources 
to projects where they will do the most good. We appreciate the opportunity to de- 
scribe our experience and to express our support for this worthwhile organization. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, we appreciate this opportunity 
to offer testimony concerning the reauthorization of the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation and H.R. 2376, the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Establish- 
ment Act Amendments of 1997. 
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Statement of Don Taylor, Vice President, Sustainability and Stewardship, 
Champion International Corporation 

My name is Don Taylor and I am Vice President of Sustainability and Steward- 
ship for Champion International Corporation. Champion is one of the nation’s larg- 
est manufacturers of pulp, paper, and forest products — owning more than 5.3 mil- 
lion acres of forest land in 17 states. 

My current responsibilities include management of forestry-related environmental 
issues and most recently I managed all of Champion’s U.S. timberlands. The busi- 
ness of forest management is complex at best. To be successful, we and others must 
invest in new research to determine the best ways to manage our forests to ensure 
protection for all outputs and life forms of the forest. 

Champion has had a long and productive relationship with the National Fish and 
Wildlife Foundation that has allowed our company to participate in many beneficial 
environmental projects. I would like to share a few of these success stories with you 
today. 

Champion joined with the Foundation and Tennessee Tech University, to conduct 
a study in the mountains of eastern Tennessee to evaluate the feasibility, relative 
costs, and effectiveness of different aquatic survey methods. We feel it is important 
to know the status of all biological resources that occur on our property. This study 
not only added to the available science and information base, but it also helped de- 
velop cost-effective methods that landowners can apply in their own management 
efforts. 

The Foundation is one of the few organizations that works to involve landowners. 
With its support, we have been able to elevate the status of private landowners in 
the conservation arena. With simple tools based upon sound science, we can em- 
power private landowners to do their part in the overall effort to protect the nation’s 
aquatic resources. 

One such tool can be found in a program created in Alabama. Champion and the 
Foundation sought to provide common-sense, user-friendly information directly to 
those who need it most — private logging contractors, and foresters working with pri- 
vate landowners. To achieve this goal, a resource guide was created. Small enough 
to fit in your shirt-pocket, the guide identifies listed species in the state and pro- 
vides necessary forest management considerations. It is successful because it is free 
of the technical and legal jargon that all to often serves to frighten and confuse. 

Just last week we released a similar guide for Tennessee, again with the Founda- 
tion’s help. Like this field guide, the goal is simple — to put usable information in 
the hands of those people who are most likely to encounter listed species on a daily 
basis. We plan to produce similar guides for each of the 17 states in which we oper- 
ate. By taking this approach, we are seeking to involve all concerned citizens in the 
protection of species. 

Our success with the Foundation has encouraged a number of other agencies and 
conservation organizations to join us in these efforts. The Foundation has helped us 
with this low-tech approach to endangered species identification and protection that 
is building bridges rather than barriers. 

This cooperation is best illustrated in Champion’s coordination of an industry- 
wide effort to foster private landowner cooperation for migratory song birds. First 
advocated by the Foundation through its Partners In Flight program, the effort has 
led 13 forest products companies, representing approximately 35 million acres of pri- 
vate forests, to join with the Foundation for bird conservation. This agreement is 
just one more example of the conservation commitments that the private sector can 
and will make. Such agreements are possible because of the vision and reputation 
of the Foundation. 

Lastly, I want to share with the Committee what Champion believes is one of the 
most promising models for conservation anywhere in the Nation — Project SHARE in 
Maine. Project SHARE, which stands for Salmon Habitat and River Enhancement, 
was started 3 years ago as an alternative means to the normal gridlock that often 
results with the proposed listing for a new species under the Endangered Species 
Act. 

In this case, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the National Marine Fisheries 
Service were considering a petition to list the Atlantic salmon as threatened or en- 
dangered throughout all or a portion of its range. While some of the advocates for 
listing saw a new tool to stop otherwise legitimate land management, private land- 
owners and sportsmen saw the threats of increased management costs, declines in 
property values, and regulatory burdens. 

Project SHARE was formed by Champion and two other forest products companies 
with extensive holdings in the prime salmon habitat of Downeast Maine. Our goal 
was not to form a coalition to oppose listing, but rather to create a coalition to ad- 
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dress voluntary habitat restoration and management. Our belief was simple enough: 
by supporting the state and Federal agencies whose jurisdiction is the protection of 
the species, we could share ideas and alternatives to the normal regulatory ap- 
proaches that follow species listing. This synergy would give the responsible agen- 
cies more options in developing flexible, constructive and beneficial plans. 

Today, Project SHARE boasts a long list of cooperators, including state and Fed- 
eral agencies, universities, sportsmen’s groups, local businesses, blueberry growers, 
and the aquaculture industry. To date, the bulk of the funds necessary to meet the 
organization’s goals in research, management, and education have come from pri- 
vate landowners. However, active involvement and encouragement by the National 
Fish and Wildlife Foundation (i.e. keeping key interests at the table and significant 
challenge grants) have made SHARE a success beyond our wildest dreams. 

From these examples, I hope that Members of the Committee will see that Cham- 
pion has found its partnership with the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation to 
be very positive. The Foundation is an organization that has a proven track record 
of fostering interagency cooperation and coordination. It involves the private sector 
and local communities to solve conservation problems from the ground up. It works 
toward finding solutions, not filing lawsuits. 

Mr. Chairman, in your letter of invitation, you have asked that testimony address 
H.R. 2376, the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Establishment Act Amend- 
ments of 1997. This bill that you and Congressman Abercrombie have introduced, 
proposes to amend the underlying statute that created the Foundation in 1984 in 
a number of ways. While I will try to address several of those changes, I feel that 
I should leave the details of the language to those of you who are trained in that 
profession. Of overall importance to us though is that: (1) the authority of the Foun- 
dation is continued, as is proposed in the legislation through fiscal year 2001; (2) 
the purpose of the Foundation to administer activities that will further the con- 
servation and management of fish, wildlife, and plant resources of the Unites States 
is unchanged; and (3) the Foundation continues to be able to accept contributions 
that are matched with Federal dollars for real, on-the-ground conservation projects. 

While your bill, Mr. Chairman, addresses various administrative improvements 
for the Foundation, I would like to comment on one aspect of that measure. It seems 
if you could eliminate, as much as possible, the political tie that the Foundation’s 
board has with each administration, then continuity, neutrality, and the assurance 
of tenure for a board member would be provided that may assist with the overall 
administration of the Foundation. 

In closing, I would like to highlight one final benefit concerning the Foundation. 
That is its ability to leverage Federal funds with contributions from non-Federal 
partners to maximize the greatest return for the money invested. This is an exam- 
ple that no other conservation organization can claim. The Foundation has earned 
the respect of many of us in the forest products industry as a can-do organization. 

We are pleased to support its reauthorization. 


Statement oe William C. Miller Jr., President, Malpai Borderlands Group 

It gives me great pleasure to submit to you the facts I know about the National 
Fish and Wildlife Foundation whose address is 1120 Connecticut Ave., NW, Suite 
900, Washington, DC 20036 

The Malpai Borderlands Group, a private nonprofit organization of ranchers and 
conservationists, received a challenge grant from National Fish and Wildlife Foun- 
dation of $76,000, which our Group was required to match with additional private 
fundraising in the amount of $304,000. 

It became quickly apparent to our board that we had a tremendous amount of 
work ahead of us to meet the challenge. However, we knew our program for con- 
servation and economic stability in more than 800,000 acres in Arizona and New 
Mexico would require substantial new funding. The early support of National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation gave our small new organization the confidence and finan- 
cial push that were crucial to our new organization. 

Our Mission statement tells our story so well. 

“Our goal is to restore and maintain the processes that create and protect a 
healthy, unfargmented landscape to support a diverse, flourishing community of 
human, plant and animal life in our Borderlands Region. 

Together, we will accomplish this by working to encourage profitable ranching and 
other traditional livelihoods which will sustain the open space nature of our land for 
generations to come." 

The amazing part of this process was the fact people at the National Fish and 
Wildlife Foundation, would look at a bunch of cowboys, listen to what they had to 
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say, and believe we could proceed into the next century with our ambitious goal. 
The judgment of National Fish and Wildlife Foundation paid off, as we found work- 
ing with a wonderful group of people was an easy process and we actually were able 
to raise the matching funds. They have guided us through our continuing problems 
and challenges, and have been the main catalyst to starting our work on the land. 

The Malpai Group has completed the first challenge grant with National Fish and 
Wildlife Foundation and now is in the second round, having just been approved for 
a new challenge grant. In the rest of the testimony, I would like to describe several 
of the projects made possible through the Fish and Wildlife Foundation support. 
These include: reseeding eroded lands with native grasses; protecting endangered 
species; and reintroducing fire back into our Borderlands Region after 80 years of 
suppression by the Federal agencies. All of these projects come with a price of 
money, time, manpower, and space. 

A basic program of ours is sponsoring scientific studies to help us understand the 
reason for invasion of woody species in our grassland and for the general changes 
in our grazing lands. National Fish and Wildlife funding is helping sponsor teams 
of scientists from the University of Arizona, University of New Mexico and many 
others to set up long term research and monitoring projects to help guide our land 
management work. 

The creation of grassbanking is a project of ours which has received widespread 
national attention. Several ranches in the area have been under severe drought. The 
Malpai Borderlands Group was able to purchase grazing rights on a large ranch in 
our area, and trade this forage to four ranchers in our area for conservation ease- 
ments over their private land which Malpai holds to prevent subdivision. These 
ranchers then moved their herds onto the grassbank which allowed them to rest 
their own land and do other conservation work on their ranches for a period of up 
to five years. This process has protected nearly sixty thousand acres of open space 
ranch land of which twenty thousand acres are private fee lands. Three ranchers 
are now completing the grazing contracts and will be moving their cattle home. 

An example of an endangered species project helped by the National Fish and 
Wildlife Foundation grants involved the endangered Chiricahua Leopard frog. To 
save its habitat on his private land, a neighboring rancher hauled water for several 
years to drying ponds crucial for the frog’s survival. The Malpai Borderlands Group 
helped this rancher to find funding to drill two wells and install pipelines which 
jointly help the frog, other wildlife and the livestock on this desert ranch. 

In a third project, the Malpai Group worked with the Arizona State Land Depart- 
ment and the Arizona Department of Game and Fish to root plow and eradicate 
woody invasive plants, and replace them with native grass seeded on three hundred 
acres. 

The Malpai Group has successfully completed two prescribed burns across mul- 
tiple ownership lands. The first was a major undertaking as it was partially in a 
Wilderness Study Area, on Bureau of Land Management land, it also affected four 
private land owners, the U.S. Forest Service, two state land departments. The pre- 
scription for this burn was completed in less than a year. The second fire was done 
on twelve thousand five hundred acres, which affected three private landowners, Ar- 
izona State Land and the U.S. Forest Service. It took us three years to overcome 
the necessary regulations to do this bum. It was very successful and with the proc- 
ess behind us we are working toward a programmatic plan to do both prescribed 
burning and work with natural ignited fires. The Malpai Group paid for the state 
and private land cost for buying this fire. 

With the sighting of a Mexican Jaguar in our Borderlands, the work to protect 
is now listed species has opened a new level of involvement with the ranchers in 
the region. The Malpai Group has established a depredation fund to pay for live- 
stock which may be lost to the Jaguar. A working relationship with scientists in 
Mexico is evolving. The project is now involving us in conservation work in two 
countries. This is a new venture and we are hoping to influence additional conserva- 
tion work in Mexico. 

What we have found it that it is amazing what can happen when a group of land 
mangers sits down with the agency people, ask a few environmentalists to join in, 
and talk about allowing natural fire to burn in a large unfragmented landscape. 
With funding, hard work and an open mind we are working to have a proud place 
for future generations in the Borderlands region in Southeast Arizona, Southwest 
New Mexico and Mexico. With many projects completed, it is apparent that an alter- 
native to litigation with the ability to spend the money on the ground, is the best 
process to conserve our natural resources for the future. 

The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation is to be congratulated for joining in 
as partners with private landowners like us. There are many other conservation op- 
portunities across the West and beyond which can become realities once private 
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landowners have the confidence to take up this work with their own hands. We have 
found The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation to be good people to work with 
in our region, and feel that others will find them to be the same in their area of 
the country. 


Statement of Turnstone Ecological Research Associates, Ltd., Moscow, 

Idaho 


Dear Congressman Saxton: 

On behalf of all the partners and staff members associated with Turnstone Eco- 
logical Research Associates, Ltd., I am writing in support of the reauthorization of 
the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. We credit the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation for helping us forge strong partnerships with the forest products indus- 
try and Federal agencies such as the U.S. Forest Service and U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service throughout the Pacific and Inland Northwest. Through this association, we 
have erased the ownership boundaries that have long served as barriers to con- 
servation efforts. We feel confident that we are moving toward the day when we can 
avoid declines in bird populations long before they become a serious threat to avian 
survival. 

As a new company in north Idaho (established in 1994), challenge grants from the 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation have allowed our organization to gain a foot- 
hold in the region and expand the scope of our efforts. We now employ three full 
time staff and 15 seasonal biologists in north Idaho and cover over 6 million acres 
of the north Idaho region. We are also able to support the training and field efforts 
of 3 graduate students at the University of Idaho. 

The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation has assisted us in establishing and 
maintaining peer support, and they have encouraged us to pursue joint research ac- 
tivities. As a result, Turnstone has recently joined forces with the Sustainable Sys- 
tems Institute, Potlatch Corporation, Boise Cascade, and Plum Creek Timber in an 
unparalleled study of the nesting success of songbirds in early successional forests. 
We strongly support the efforts of the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. We 
urge you to stand with us in support of reauthorization for this valuable foundation. 
They have helped us to grow, to become a part of the north Idaho rural economy, 
and to stand as leaders in the conservation field. 

Thank you! 

Sincerely, 

Patricia J. Heglund, Ph.D. 

President and Senior Ecologist 


Statement of Rex Sallabanks, Ph.D., Director, Sustainable Ecosystems 
Institute, Meridian, Idaho 

Dear Congressman: 

I am writing on behalf of the Sustainable Ecosystems Institute (SEI), a non-profit 
research organization in the Pacific Northwest, to express our sincere and enthusi- 
astic support for the reauthorization of the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
(NFWF). SEI has received research grants from NFWF for the past three consecu- 
tive years that have allowed us to conduct important research on the effects of forest 
management on bird populations in Idaho. 

Given that sustainable wood fiber production and timber harvest are essential to 
the prosperity of the people, rural communities, and regional economy here in Idaho, 
our research has many important implications and potential benefits for the people 
of this state. In addition, as a result of our work, we are better equipped to offer 
management recommendations that might revert declines in bird species and popu- 
lations before they become threatened or endangered. Such proactive management 
has the potential to save millions of dollars, entire economies, and the wildlife itself. 
None of this would be possible without the support of NFWF. 

Partnerships such as those between SEI and NFWF are invaluable if we wish to 
continue to research, manage, and conserve the integrity and function of forest eco- 
systems (and the bird populations that they contain) in the western U.S. Once 
again, therefore, we wish to reiterate our support of the reauthorization of NFWF 
on September 25. Your consideration of this letter and acknowledgment of our sup- 
port is most appreciated. 
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TESTIMONY OF AMOS S. ENO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL FISH 
AND WILDLIFE FOUNDATION BEFORE THE HOUSE RESOURCES SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON FISHERIES CONSERVATION, WILDLIFE AND OCEANS 
CONCERNING H.R. 2376 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1997 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, my name is Amos S. Eno and I am the 
executive director of the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. I thank you for the opportunity to 
present testimony today concerning the reauthorization of the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation. I appreciate the leadership that you, Mr. Chairman, and the ranking member, Mr. 
Abercrombie, have taken on this issue with your sponsorship and introduction of H.R. 2376, a bill 
to reauthorize and amend the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Establishment Act. We want 
to continue our cooperative working relationship with the Subcommittee and hope you will report 
out a Committee bill for Floor consideration prior to adjournment this fall. 

The National Fish and Wildlife Foimdation was established by an Act of Congress in 1984 
as a private, 501(c)(3) organization created primarily to assist the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) in undertaking activities and programs that forther the conservation and management of fish, 
wildlife, and plant resources. In 1994, the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Establishment Act 
was amended to include the activities and programs of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) as well. The Foundation creates public and private partnerships using 
federal funds that are matched by private donations for on-the-ground conservation. 

For more than a decade, the Foundation has used its relationship with government, private, 
and corporate stakeholders to foster interagency cooperation and coordination, and to bring private 
sector initiative, imagination, and technology to bear in solving conservation problems. The 
Foundation’s goal has always been to secure real, on-the-ground conservation, while minimizing 
operating costs. The Foundation neither engages in nor supports political advocacy or litigation, nor 
does it allow any federal funds or the matching private dollars to be used for these purposes. 

A ten-year summation report of the Foundation has been attached to the testimony, and that 
history attests that the Foundation has been a catalyst behind a disproportionate number of fish and 
wildlife conservation success stories of the past decade; the North American Waterfowl Management 
Plan, which conserves habitat for migratory waterfowl; the Interagency Grizzly Bear Committee, 
which has led to the continuing recovery of that species; the buy-out of the West Greenland high seas 
Atlantic salmon fishery, which has resulted in more salmon returning to the northeastern rivers of 
the U.S. and Canada; Partners in Flight, which has pulled together federal agencies, other countries, 
and the forest products industry to restore habitat for Neotropical migratory birds before they reach 
the endangered species list; the establishment of education and training programs for U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service professionals; and the implementation of the Santa Fe Agenda, a blueprint for 
providing conservation education in the United States. 

The Foundation prides itself on its goal to be the most effective conservation organization 
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in the United States. It seeks the maximum leverage of non-federal dollars for every federal dollar 
received. Since its inception, the Foundation has invested more than $94 million in federal funds, 
which has been matched with non-federal dollars to taring our total investment to over $268 million. 
The Foundation seeks to give the maximum conservation return on funds invested, in terms of 
dollars leveraged and in terms of successful, demonstrable conservation activities. The Foundation 
seeks to maximize resources to solve conservation problems large and small in their locale of origin. 
In other words, its investments are placed on the ground where the problems and resources lie. 

Addressing the nation’s fish and wildlife concerns cannot be done by working with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service alone. There is no single natural resource agency. The Foundation works 
with a wide range of federal ^encies to coordinate and assist in their efforts, to build partnerships 
and leverage taxpayers’ dollars. While the Foundation was first established to serve as the foundation 
for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and later, in 1994, NOAA, the Foundation is now a regular 
feature in assisting the delivery of programs for the USDA-Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, and the Bureau of Reclamation. In addition, it has memoranda of agreement and 
understanding with the Department of Navy, Department of State, Biological Resources Division 
of the U.S. Geological Survey, the National Park Service, and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

One underlying principle for success at the Foundation is that it cooperates with and 
engenders cooperation among its host federal agencies. It also fosters cooperation across federal, 
state, and private sectors to attain solutions that involve consensus, rather than traditional command 
and control. The Foundation seeks to maximize the involvement of the private sector, including both 
corporations and individuals, as part of the equation for conservation solutions. 

In today’s world, the Foundation stands out with a goal to promote cooperation in the 
conservation community rather than litigation. In fact, the Foundation’s grant contract specifically 
prohibits grantees ftom using Foundation grant money or the matching funds for litigation or 
legislative advocacy. We believe that our public-private partnerships are a good example of 
conservation solutions finm the local level up, rather than from the federal government down. 

I would now like to highlight several programs that the Foundation has been involved with 
to illustrate its ability to develop partnerships and leverage funds. The first is a partnership with the 
forest products industry (Champion International Corporation, Boise Cascade Corporation, 
Westvaco Corporation, and Potlatch Corporation, to name a few), which addresses habitat needs for 
Neotropical migratory birds (Figure 1). These partnerships combine technologies, such as GIS 
(geographic information systems) and satellite imagery with extensive field work to reveal the 
habitat preferences for birds. This provides land managers with powerful predictive tools to model 
the effects of different forest management practices on birds and other wildlife. 

Second, the Foundation’s Fisheries Initiative funded 84 separate projects in 1996 alone. 
Projects were supported with funds from eight federal partners: the Bureau of Land Management, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of Defense, Department of State, National Park Service, 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and USDA- 
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Forest Service. Many of these projects were funded tinder the “Bring Back the Natives” program, 
one of the largest, watershed-based habitat restoration programs in the country. Through this effort, 
the Foundation has been able to bring the public and private sectors together in restoring aquatic 
habitats. 

The Fisheries Initiative has also funded projects targeted at building sustainable communities 
in areas hardest hit by the continuing fisheries crisis. The Foundation has provided funding to assist 
Maine in reengineering the management of its lobster fishery and worked with the Department of 
Commerce and others to assist local communities struggling with the gtoundfish crisis in New 
England. It continues to provide support for New England’s efforts to restore Atlantic salmon, 
starting with the unprecedented agreement to purchase Greenland’ s quota of Atlantic salmon, as well 
as fimding habitat restoration and critical habitat acquisition. 

The Foundation has also worked to reduce conflicts between and promotes benefits to big 
game-livestock interests throughout the West, thanks to “Seeking Common Groun4” a model 
program for the sustainable natural resource use that accommodates healthy wildlife populations. 
This program explores alternative livestock management techniques that provide for resource use, 
such as cattle grazing, while maintaining and enhancing habitat for other species. Our work with the 
Malpai Borderlands Group is also indicative of its efforts to reach out to the ranching community 
to retain its way of life while providing benefits to wildlife and their habitats. Cooperation between 
resource managers and those who oversee land management is more likely when both groups stand 
to benefit. 

The Foundation’s Wetlands and Private Lands Initiative has worked to enhance wildlife 
habitat by working with farmers and ranchers to promote management practices that make both 
economic and ecologic sense. For example, in the lower Mississippi Valley and California's Central 
Valley, the Foundation has supported programs to involve farmers in winter rice field flooding, a 
practice that saves farmers money, enhances water quality, and provides important habitat and food 
for migrating waterfowl. 

The Wetlands Initiative has also worked with the USDA-Natural Resources Conservation 
Service (NRCS) to stretch federal dollars and build partnerships to strengthen the Wetlands Reserve 
Program (WRP). Working in coordination vrithNRCS, the Foundation’s WRP Partnership Fund has 
utilized partnerships with federal and state agencies, as well as local conservation groups, to puli 
together large-scale, multi-landowner projects that not only remove fiequently flooded cropland 
from production and save future federal disaster payments but also provide high-quality migratory 
corridors for waterfowl and Neotropical migratory birds. The Partnership Fund has also enrolled 
some of the first minority and limited-resource farmers in the WRP. The Foundation also has a long 
history of coordinating wetland conservation efforts with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Services’s 
Migratory Bird Office and has supported the FWS’s Partners for Wildlife program that assists 
private landowners in restoring degraded or converted wetlands to provide more habitat for wildlife. 

The Foundation supports conservation education through two broad-based missions; 1) 
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brii^g nature and consolation issues into the lives of urban youth not normally exposed to natural 
resources issues, and encouragii^ under-repteseirted groups to enter the conservation profession; and 
2) bringing con«;rvation education to rural aiKtioices, whose land management practices can have 
enonnous influenai on flie fijture of the nation’s nsdUFal resoi^^. Through hundreds of grants, the 
Foundation has supported hands-on educatwn fw a wide array of target audiences: kinderganners, 
graduate student, medical students, business school students, resource prof^siorals, aiKl farmers- 
For example, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Services’s upper-level managenrent training effort was 
underwritten with grants from the Foundation. 

The Foundation has recently opened an office in CaJifomia to assist in implementing the 
Bay-Delta Accord. CALFED, a combined state-fe<fera! entity, approached the Foundation because 
they ted heard of its successful reconi of managing partnerships, and asked for assistance in 
managing restoration funds for this accord and the Central Valley Project Improvement Act. Our 
woik with the Bureau of Reclamation in administering grants for salmon restoration in that region 
also helped lay the foutdation for assistance in the Bay-Delta re-storation effort. 

In 1995, the Foundation launched the “Save the Tiger Fund” with a $5 million pledge from 
Exxon. This is an international effort to assist in the long-term survival of Asia’s remaining 
populations of wild tigers. Exxon’s pledge is one of the largest, single ctwporate donations for 
conservation. The establishment of toe “Save the Tiger Fund” represents a conMnitment to save tigers 
from extinction in the wild through funding a diverse and effective groi^) of conservation grants. 
Thousands of individuids, from school children to business professionals, have joined Exxon and 
the Foundation in the effort to save toe tigers, and their contributions are making an impact — from 
the National Zoo in Washington, D.C. to Raziranga National Park in the forests of India to the 
Sikhote Alin Nation^ Park in Rusria's far east. 

The National Fish and Wildlife Foimdaiion E^toblishment Act requires that fedend money 
apfffopriated to toe Foundation be matched by contributions from non-federal sources; cwpcaations, 
state and local goveniment agencies, or individuals. In fulfilling this requirement, the Foundation 
strives to raise a match of at least 2: 1 to obtain fee peaiest leverage for our federal funds (Figure 2). 
The Foundation lakes money appropriated to it and places it directly into conservation projects. 
Funds for administrative overiiead are raised from the private sector. 

All of the Foundation’s projects are peer reviewed by ^ency staff, state resource officials, 
and other professionals in the natural resources field. We also strive to have other interested parties 
provide input, including the forest products industry and cattlemen’s associations, to make sure that 
the Foundation's grams address real conservation needs apprepriatcly. The Foundation tes also 
initiated a process b) which it solicits comments from mOTibers of Congress conewning grants in 
members' districts. 

Kfr. Chairman, one of toe things that distinguishes the Foundation from other conservation 
groups IS that its efforts yield practical principals of conservation management in day-to-day 
conservation activities, and that its projects include its trademark characteristics of p^ershlp 
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building, public-private coordination, community involvement, and sustainable economics. The 
Foundation has worked with over 600 agencies, universities, and conservation groi^)S, both large and 
small, over the last decade. These factors have helped the Foundation become one of the most 
effective conservation organizations in the nation. 

Tur nin g to the legislation that is before the Subcommittee, I again commend the Chairman 
and the ranking member for taking the lead with their sponsorship of H.R. 2376. While we support 
many of the suggested amendments to the Foundation’s current authority, I would like to suggest 
several additional changes to the bill for your consideration. 

Concerning the board of directors, currently 15 members appointed by the secretary of the 
Interior serve on the Foundation’s board. Your legislation would increase the membership of the 
board to 22 members. We agree with this increase of board members, though we ask that you 
consider changing the appointment process so that the secretary would ^point 10 members, that 10 
members would be appointed by the board itself, and that the directors of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and NOAA would serve as statutory members in the remaining two positions. This change 
would allow one-half of the appointed board to be removed from the political process and would 
allow board members to take a more active role in fund raising. A politically insulated, neutral, self- 
perpetuating board ^pointment process has clear precedent. In 1 996, Congress adopted and the 
president signed into law (P.L. 104-127), a bill establishing for the USDA, the National Natural 
Resources Conservation Foundation. This foundation’s board is initially appointed by the secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture and then evolves into a self-perpetuating board. A process such as 
this is envisioned for the Foundation and would provide board members with more certainty of 
service and cut down on significant changes in board membership from one administration to the 
next. 


Currently the Foundation acts as the official foundation for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and NOAA. The Foundation is becoming more involved with other agencies and is 
currently receiving appropriated funds to assist these agencies with fish and wildlife conservation 
efforts. While H.R. 2376 does provide authority to accept and manage funds provided by any federal 
agency, it would be our desire to have authorizing language to allow the Foundation to serve as the 
foundation for the Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Under current law, the Foundation is authorized at a level of $25 million through fiscal year 
1998 in the Department of the Interior’s budget. While we are pleased that H.R 2376 has expanded 
this authorization to include the Department of Commerce, we would ask that you consider 
increasing the authorization level to $40 million over a four-year period so that the Foundation can 
continue to provide conservation benefits on a broader scale. 

The Foundation also asks that you reconsider section 3(f) of H.R. 2376, which repeals the 
Foundation’s protection from state and local condemnation authorities when it takes title to private 
lands. While this authority has never been actually utilized, its mere presence has proven essential 
in allowing the Foundation to accept certain donations of private property for transfer into the 
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National Wildlife Refuge System. 

Mr, Chaitman, your letter of invitation asked that we provide you with an assessment of HR. 
2376, The Foundation believes that the above mentioned changes would strengthen the bill. We also 
pledge to you our assistance in moving this bill forward for both full Resources Committee 
consideration and by the House as a whole. 

The Foundation is looking forward to building upon the success of its conservation efforts. 
We are currently working with NOAA to implement its “Y ear of the Ocean” program. This program, 
an example of what you envision in the resolution that you, Mr. Chairman, and Congressman 
Abercrombie have introduced (H. Con. Res, 131), will assist NOAA in bringing about a better 
understanding of the importance for conservation of our ocean resources. We are helping the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service to leverage the fees associated with the importation of sport hunted polar 
bear trophies from Canada to maximize funds available for polar bear conservation efforts being 
plaimed for Alaska and Russia. We are also exploring ways that the Foundation can cooperate with 
conservation efforts being planned for the resources of Prince William Sound, working with the 
Alaska Sealife Center, as well as resources in the tropics, working with coral reef conservation. 
Whether it is through conservation education, professional training, fisheries, wildlife, migratory 
birds, or habitat restoration, the Foundation is ready to take on the challenge, using its ability to 
leverage federal fimds and create partnerships, to bring about agency cooperation towards the 
advancement of fish, wildlife, and plant conservation. 

1 thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony. 
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A DECADE OF INNOVATION AND SUCCESS 

The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

In 1984, the U.S. Congress passed the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Act providing 
for creation of an organization modelled on the public trust attributes of federal land 
management agencies and the flexibility and responsiveness of the private sector. The founding 
legislation clearly states this cornerstone tenet: 

Encourage, accept and administer private gifts and property for the benefit of, or in 
connection with the activities and services of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service; and 

Undertake and conduct such other activities as will further the conservation and 
management of the fish, wildlife, and plant resources of the United States, and its 
territories arui possessions, for present and future generations of Americans. 

The Foundation was officially inaugurated at it first board of directors' meeting in January of 
1985. At the time, the Foundation had no money, no staff, and an office consisting of one 
desk housed in the Department of the Interior. In January, 1986, the board hired its first 
employee. 

From the outset, the Foundation recognized that the organization had to: 

1 . Be responsive and responsible to Congress, the Administration, and the private 
sector, requiring the artful melding of political, bureaucratic, and entrepreneurial skills; 

2. Effectively fund-raise while keeping administrative costs low in order to affect 
efficient conservation results on-the-ground and demonstrate fiscal efficiency to the 
Administration, Congress, and prospective donors in a competitive marketplace; 

3. Develop conservation programs that would both direct federal matching funds to 
outside conservation partners in support of national conservation priorities, encourage 
donations from the private sector in direct support of U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) activities, and attract private donations to sustain the Foundation's programs; 

4. Function as a nonprofit organization with an independent and autonomous decision- 
making process; and 

5. Build bridges between disparate interests and use grantmaking to resolve resource 
conflicts and find creative solutions. 

1.0 Challenges and Leveraee 

The Foundation's grants program has grown dramatically from an initial outlay of 14 grants in 
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1 986 to more than 460 awarded in 1 997. The values of grant commitments has also risen 
dramatically fiom $490,405 in 1986 to $58 million in 1997 (Figures 1 and 2). 

Fueled in large part by funds appropriated by Congress to the Foundation initially in the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service's budget and subsequently expanding to include other agencies, the 
Foundation has undergone 12 years of growth in grantsmanship and partnership development. 

f.f. First Steps, 1986— I9S8, The first few years of the Foundation's operation were marked by 
efforts to establish a challenge grants program. In 1986, when the Foundation sought to initiate a 
challenge grants program using a mixture of federal and non-federal monies, there were no 
models to follow and no case histories to emulate. The grants process-fi’om project prospects 
and grant application development to data tracking and financial accountability-had to be 
designed by the Foundation fiom the ground up. Working with Fish and Wildlife Service, other 
federal and state partners, and private sector sources, the Foundation began to line up prospective 
grants and identify interested donors. The first Congressional appropriation for the Foundation, 
$250,000 via the Fish and Wildlife Service budget, was provided in fiscal year 1987 and was 
doubled to $500,000 the following year. In its first three years of grantmaking, the Foundation 
provided 92 grants, committing $3.2 million in matching funds leveraged with $4.8 million 
raised by the Foundation and its conservation parmers, for a total of $8 million to conservation 
programs. 

1986-1988 Project Examples: 

► Facilitated the donation of 1 ,244-acre Cedar Island, a barrier island off Virginia's Eastern 
Shore to Eastern Neck National Wildlife Refuge. 

► Purchase of Equipment: Purchase of electro-shock boat for FWS's striped bass research 
and funding reward program in Chesapeake Bay; satellite telemetry equipment for Kemps 
ridley turtles in Gulf of Mexico; and manatees in Florida. 

► Development of New Technologies; Assist in development of first statewide Gap- 
Analysis Program in Idaho. Additional GAP projects undertaken in California, Montana, 
and Oregon. 

1.2, Wetlands and Leadership, 1989— 1993. The next five years were marked by a growing 
wetlands and conservation portfolio. During this period, the Foundation established itself in 
conservation circles as a conservation grantmaker and partner. An increasing flood of proposals 
were received and the Foundation responded proactively by identifying a series of initiatives 
where the Foundation could focus the bulk of its grants. During this period, 68 pereent of the 
Foundation's portfolio dollars were directed toward the North American Waterfowl Management 
Plan (NAWMP), including the Foundation's largest grant to date-$2.2 million for the Quill 
Lakes First Step to restore mallard breeding habitat in Saskatchewan. 
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A total of 732 grants were awarded over this five-year period, committing $24.5 million in 
matching funds that, in turn, leveraged $51 million in challenge fimds. Congressional 
appropriations fiom FWS rose dramatically to $5 million armually, with the Foundation 
receiving an additional $2 million in 1989 from Department of State (Foreign Operations) for 
NAWMP and the "First Step" projects in Canada. NFWF also received $1.1 million fi-om the 
Agency for International Development (AID) to assist the newly developed Partners in Flight 
migratory bird conservation grants program. Partners in Flight illustrates NFWF's efforts to 
identify specific conservation needs and proactively formulate a program initiative to respond to 
it. 

1989-1993 Project Examples: 

► Wetlands and Waterfowl: Responding to die continental decline of waterfowl 
populations, the Foundation was a founding partner and principal instigator in 
implementation of the North American Waterfowl Management Plan. Through the 
"Step" projects, the Foundation provided $6 million to 52 projects in Canada and the 
states which was matched by an additional $10.3 million (see Section 4.5). 

>• Neotropical Migratory Birds: Working in cooperation with FWS, Forest Service, BLM, 
Agency for International Development, state agencies, and over 150 other conservation 
partners, including the forest product industry, NFWF played the pivotal role in 
developing the Partners in Flight Initiative and institutionalized a grants stream to fund 
priority projects. Since 1990, the program has provided more than 31 1 grants in the 
United States, Canada, and 1 1 Latin American countries, totalling $28,780,000. Figure 3 
illustrates the breadth of this program. 

► Fisheries: In 1993, FWS and Foundation established the FisIieriesyIcrois.dmenca 
program to improve habitat for native fish species on national wildlife refuges and 
adjacent private lands. This program promotes partnerships between FWS and other 
federal agencies, state agencies, and private organizations. Fisheries Across America has 
awarded 48 challenge grants totaling $1.85 million. The program is modelled after the 
highly suceessful Bring Back the Natives program in cooperation with the USDA-Forest 
Service, Bureau of Land Management, and Service (see Section 4.2). 

1.3. Continued Diversification, 1994-1997. Since 1994, the Foundation has continued its 
proven grant-making while expanding its federal partnerships and diversifying its funding 
sources. The Foundation invested $64 million in federal matching funds in 1,434 grants during 
this period (including $22 million in misc. federal funds which often required less than 2: 1 
match). Working with more than 600 conservation partners, these grants were leveraged by $1 17 
million from our partners providing a total of $182 million to conservation-a significant 
expansion in the number and value of grants awarded in the eight previous years. Matching fund 
appropriations provided in the FWS budget remained constant at the $4—5 million level and the 
Foundation received add-on funds for endangered species, including funding for the southern 
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California Natural Communities Conservation Program (NCCP). Hk Foundation, building on 
its experience with FWS, initiated new grant sources with four new agencies: the Bureau of 
Land Management, USDA-Forest Service, National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
and Bureau of Reclamation. The Foundation also received $5 million from the USDA-Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) for initiating partnerships in support of the Wetlands 
Reserve Program in FY 1 996. These projects were coordinated with F WS's migratory bird 
programs providing an important nexus with the Service's Partners for Wildlife program. 

A new $1.4 million program providing restoration assistance to farmers in Pennsylvania helps 
illustrate the additional assistance the Foundation is providing to FWS by broadening its funding 
base with other federal agencies. The Pennsylvania Partners for Wildlife Program, now receiving 
Foundation funding support for the sixth consecutive year, is a national model that addresses 
water quality degradation and wetlands losses through multiple practices on private farms 
statewide. The program has been so successful that it is currently oversubscribed by 900 
landowners, and FWS staff face critical shortages in funding, staff, equipment, and technical 
assistance to meet this demand. Partners staff came to NFWF concerned that this backlog would 
lead interested farmers to drop out over time. NTWF has helped bring in additional partners for 
the program, including the use of USDA WRP funds at the foundation, which are being used to 
as a match against private landowner contributions, and will result in an additional 2,S00 acres 
of wetlands restoration for 120 new landowners in 1997. 

1994-1997 Project Examples: 

► Multi-Species Habitat Plarming: Building on its support of statewide Gap Analysis 
Programs in 1 988, the Foundation has provided both grants and staff support to multiple, 
wide-ranging, habitat conservation plans (HCPs) and other conservation planning efforts 
including the Kem, Sacramento, San Joaquin, and San Bernardino county HCPs; Florida 
Shrub HCP, Coastal Sage/NCCP program in southern California, Lower Colorado River 
MSCP program, and "Safe Harbors" development in the North Carolina Sandhills. 

► Tiger Conservation: In September of 1995, the Foundation launched the Save the Tiger 
Fund (STF) in partnership with the Exxon Corporation. STF supports a wide variety of 
tiger conservation efforts, placing a special emphasis on projects that directly benefit 
Asia's remaining populations of wild tigers. By investing over $3.4 million over three 
years, the Save the Tiger Fund directly complements the Rhinoceros and Tiger 
Conservation Fund and FWS's long-standing commitment to globally endangered 
wildlife. 

► Special Accounts: Since 1 987, the Foundation has established more than 40 special law 
enforcement accounts totalling in excess of $1 8 million in settlement, restitution, and 
mitigation dollars. Payments have come from a range of wildlife-related violations under 
a range of statutes, including the Clean Water Act, Endangered Species Act, Lacey Act, 
and Migratory Bird Treaty Act (see Section 4.5). 
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2. 0 Distribution and Diversitv 

To date, the Foundation has awarded 2,276 grants to more than 700 grantees. Grantees range 
fiom federal agencies like the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and USDA-Forest Service, to 
regional conservation programs like Bully Creek Watershed Coalition in Oregon or the Coastal 
Wildlife Refuge Society in North Carolina. Of the 700+ grantees, 35 percent have been awarded 
two or more grants from the Foundation while the remainder have received a single grant. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service is the Foundation's number one recipient, receiving 3 1 6 grants totalling 
mote than $33 million in total grants. A significant number of grants to FWS are pass-through 
grants in vdiich the Foundation has facilitated the donation of non-federal funds to FWS in 
support of specific programs like wetlands restoration at Squaw Creek or Bear River NWRs or 
donations in support of endangered species like the black-footed ferret, grizzly bear, Attwater 
prairie chicken, and others. 

NFWF has provided grants in all SO states and has provided more than 50 grants to Canaria and 
its provinces, 38 to the Caribbean Basin, 90 to Mexico, 68 to Latin America south of Mexico, 
and an additional 37 projects to Asia, Europe, and Africa. By and large, the Foundation's 
international programs are directed at the migratory aspects of United States fish and wildlife. 

The bulk of the Foundation's international grants have been in support of the North American 
Waterfowl Management Plan (Canada and Mexico); Partners in Flight (Caribbean Basin and 
Latin America), Atlantic salmon (Greenland and Russia), and selected projects aimed at trust 
species such as the African elephant and Asian tiger. 

For 1986-1994, appropriations provided to the Foundation via the FWS budget were the primary 
funrling source for matching funds. In fact, of the $78.6 million in federal matr.hing funds 
provided, 73 percent has come fiom FWS. The diversity of funding sources, however, has 
increased dramatically since 1995 to a point where it now encompasses seven federal agencies, 
each with their own regulations and policies for committing and administering funds. In 
addition, the Foundation manages over four dozen special accounts funded fiom mitigation, legal 
settlements, or other non-federal sources. Finally, as noted above, NFWF and Exxon launched 
the Save the Tiger Fund in 1 995 — a new type of project activity where NFWF acts as the project 
officer for a large block of privately-raised conservation dollars. All this activity points to the 
greater complexity the Foundation faces in administering its grants portfolio and conservation 
programs. 

3.0 Challenges and Attributes 

The grants program has undergone a sigrrificant evolution over the course of its 12-year history. 
During its evolution, a host of prograrttmatic chartges have been undertaken in an effort to retrtain 
responsive, strearrriine the grants process, and mirrimize adrttinistrative costs. These efforts 
include: 

3.1. Matching Funds and Leverage. NFWF's legislation requires that federal funds be matched 
dollar for dollar by non-federal donations received by the Foundation. The grants program has 
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achieved an overali average of S2.41 for every federal matching ftind dollar committed by the 
Foundation. This average falls to $1 .83 when the $23.5 million in "miscellaneous federal funds" 
are included. These are funds provided to the Foundation via cooperative agreements and other 
instnmients for specific projecte which often require only a dollar for dollar match or, as in the 
case of the Mississippi River floodplain acquisition funds, no match at ail presented to the 
Fouttdatioa. 

The Foundation strives to achieve the highest leverage practicable for its federal funds while 
recognizing that certain grants will struggle to achieve one to one while others utilize the 
Foundation's challenge to achieve results surpassing four to one. 

S.2. Responsiveness. The Foundation prides itself on providing a rapid response to conservation 
priorities. Like MASH units during the Korean War, the Foundation is often in the position to 
provide immediate funding to conservadon's most needy patients. Three examples are 
illustrative. 

In March 1989, FWS requested the Foundation's assistance in constructing a second captive 
bteedmg fiicility for the whooping crane. Time was critical because a series of disease outbreaks 
had illustrated the vulnerability of the single captive flock at Patuxent. A second facility was 
operational at the International Crane Foundation in Baraboo, Wisconsin eight months later 
thanks in large part to the assistance of the Foundation in providing a $178,000 leadership grant. 
The Foundation also secured the assistance of the U.S. Navy in providing C-130 transportation 
from Maryland to Wisconsin. 

Norman McLean's literary classic A River Runs Through Ii featured Montana's Blackfoot River. 

In 1992 when Robert Redford brought the story to the screen, the Blackfoot's fisheries were so 
*:pieted that the film's fishing scenes were shot on neighboring rivers. In response, the 
Foundation teamed up with Redford, the Orvis Company, and Trout Unlimited to raise $650,000 
to fund vital restoration work on the Blackfoot. 

Finally, in November 1993, the Foundation approved a grant for $500,000 towards the 
emergency buy-out of approximately 3,000 agricultural acres — an entire levee district — along the 
Iowa River that had been severely flooded during the massive upper Mississippi River floods the 
previous summer. Drawing on our expertise, the Foundation helped forge a precedent setting 
partnership with FWS, NRCS, the Federal Emergency Management Agency, and Iowa Natural 
Herits^e Foundation to respond to this emergency request in record time. The 1993 flood 
marked the 19th time that the district's levees were destroyed, lands flooded, and crops lost. The • 
1 1 landowners in the district agreed to sell their properties rather than have the levees rebuilt. 

With the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers under a statue requiring rebuilding the district within a 
certain time limit, the urgency of the project was immediately obvious. The Foundation's quick 
action, however, eliminated the Corp's need to rebuild, saving thousands of fisderal dollare and 
setting a precedent for buy-outs that has since become a national model. 
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3.3. Fundraising. A primary role for the Foundation is to assist our eonservation partners in 
raising the necessary challenge funds for projects. There are three distinct types of grants 
awarded by the Foundation. In ascending order of effort, they may be characterized as follows: 

1) Simple Grant Award. Foundation awards challenge grant and grantee assumes all 
responsibility for raising challenge funds and conducting grant. 

2) Assisted Grant Award. Foundation awards challenge grant and assists grantee in some 
aspect(s) of the grant such as identifying potential donors, helping to raise necessary 
challenge funds, soliciting the cooperation of state and federal land management 
agencies; or ensuring involvement of private landowners and interested corporations. 

3) NFWF Directed Grant. Foundation provides lead for raising challenge funds and 
assumes primary responsibility for conducting grant. 

An estimated 70 percent of the Foundation's grant portfolio falls within the simple grant 
category. These grants are awarded to established non-profit conservation, community, and local 
governmental organizations with the progratrunatic, financial, and fundraising capacity to accept 
a Foundation challenge award. For the remaining 30 percent, however, the Foundation goes 
beyond the role of traditional grant-giver to provide some form of direct assistance related to 
accomplishing the project. The majority of grants to the Fish and Wildlife Service fall into this 
category because the agency is restricted in its ability to solicit funds. 

3.4. Grant Structure and Cycles. A facet of the Foundation's flexibility and responsiveness is 
seen in its grants administration. The Foundation formally reviews grants three times annually 
and regularly presents interim grants for Board approval between cycles. Where timeliness 
warrants, grants can be approved in a matter of days. Rather than rely on the college-admissions 
"body-count" method of grant processing, where success appears determined by the number of 
worthy applicants denied, the Foundation uses a pre-proposal format in order to screen proposals 
before applicants have invested their limited time and effort only to be tumed-down. For 
Foundation applicants, the longer you don't hear, the better the news. 

4.0 Contributions to Mission of Service 

In an effort to quantify the impact of these grants, the Foundation's grants portfolio can be 
examined in relationship to the following six program areas: 

4.1. Endangered Species. The Foundation has awarded in excess of 490 grants that further the 
recovery of plant and animal species listed as threatened or endangered under the Endangered 
Species Act as well as grants designed to keep species from becoming listed (examples: Atlantic 
salmon, bull trout, and burrowing owl). Projects have ranged from evaluating the status of listed 
species like the jaguar or vicufia to acquiring keystone habitats for the California gnatcatcher and 
Kamer blue butterfly. Foundation grants have provided emergency captive breeding care to 
black-footed ferrets. Stock Island snails, and California condors. Interns have been trained to 
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keep watch over Puerto Rican parrots and stock tanks have been re-engineered to provide refiigia 
for the Chiricahua leopard fiog, all through Foundation grants. 

4.2. Fisheries. While NFWF began making fisheries grants almost from the beginning, the 
Fisheries Conservation and Management Initiative did not come into existence until 1992 when 
staff were hired specifically for this initiative. A central program of the initiative is the Bring 
Back the Natives (BBN) Program that was initiated in 1992 and funded for three years with Fish 
and Wildlife Service funds. In June of this year Secretary Babbitt praised the BBN program as a 
model program for restoring native fish species. BBN will enter its seventh year this fall (FY98) 
with a budget of $1.7 million in federal funds from four federal agencies (Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Bureau of Reclamation, USDA-Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management). 

Modelled after BBN, NFWF has partnered with eight federal agencies to create a new program 
for fisheries habitat restoration in the Southeast, called Restore our Southern Rivers. Also 
modelled after BBN is Fisheries Across America, a program with Fish and Wildlife Service that 
helps restore native fish stocks throughout the United States. The principle requirements for 
these grants is that they must be on-the-ground projects with a non-federal partner working 
directly with a Fish and Wildlife Service employee on a Service priority project. The Fisheries 
Across America partnership will enter its fifth year in FY 1998. 

While habitat restoration projects are the cote activities of the initiative, the fisheries program at 
NFWF is as diverse as the problems threatening fish stocks in the U.S. From whirling disease to 
ted tides, to fiesh water mussels and Atlantic salmon fisheries in Greenland, the Initiative 
attempts to foster innovative partnerships that can serve as models for federal, state and private 
partnerships. 

4.3. National WiUltfe Refuge System. Partnerships in support of the National Wildlife Refuge 
System have been a central tenet of the Foundation's grantmaking. More than 140 projects have 
been undertaken with Fish and Wildlife Service and a wide range of conservation partners on 
refuge lands. These projects range from an ”Adopt-a-Moose" homepage at Agassiz NWR to 
installing artificial nesting platforms for wood storks at Wassaw NWR in Georgia. In Louisiana, 
a series of grants to Delta NWR helped develop "crevasses" which in turn have proven to be 
effective in restoring wetlands lost to erosion. 

In 1988, the Foundation established a revolving loan fund to assist national wildlife refuges and 
their local partners establish nonprofit organizations to support conservation and education 
programs on refuges. To date, this fund has provided support to Bombay Hook, Desoto, 
Mirmesota Valley, Muscatatuck, Seney, and Tamarac national wildlife refuges. The Foundation 
also continues to work with the National Wildlife Refuge Association to increase the number and 
effectiveness of National Wildlife Refuge support groups across the country. 

In preparation for the 100th atmiversary of the National Wildlife Refuge System in 2003, the 
Foundation joined the Fish and Wildlife Service to commemorate the System to provide 
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individual challenge grants for on-the-ground conservation efforts that will benefit the resources 
protected by individual refuges. In 1 997, 1 6 projects totallii^ $630,000 were funded that restored 
grasslands on Tewaukon NWR in North Dakota, developed a clean water cuiriculmn for Cyress 
Creek NWR in Illinois, and eradicated invasive plants and enhanced wetlands on refuges in 
Arizona, California, and Florida. 

4.4. Migratory Birds. Loi^-term declines in populations of Neotropical migratory birds and 
other nongame species signalled a pending ecological disaster for the Western Hemisphere in the 
late 1980s and 1990s. The Foundation rallied Fish and Wildlife Service and other federal, state, 
private, and international partners to create Partners in Flight, an umbrella program to foster 
strategic and cooperative approaches to migratory bird conservation. Working groups now exist 
in almost all states and are charged with developing conservation plans for birds on a regional 
basis. The Foundation has funded 3 1 1 grants specifically in support of this initiative, and 
hundreds more that benefit migratory birds through habitat conservation, education, and research. 
By launching Partners in Flight, the Foundation quickly and effectively created a program that 
addressed nongame bird conservation needs, a growing responsibility within Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Partners in Flight is now essentially a "ready made" initiative that Fish and Wildlife 
Service can continue to grow within the context of its other priorities. In September, 1997, 12 
forest product companies signed a memorandum of agreement pledging to cooperatively support 
research, management, education, and other conservation efforts associated with Neotropical 
migratory birds and Partners in Flight. 

4.5. taw Enforcement. In 1987, a court in Tallahassee, Florida found a construction company 
guilty of willfully knocking down a nesting tree inhabited by red-cockaded woodpeckers while 
clearing land for development. The court directed the defendant to make a restimtionary 
contribution of $300,000 to the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation as trustee for the 
endangered species victims. The Foundation established a special account for the funds, and 
provided a series of grants to the National Park Service, St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge and 
Apalachicola and Osceola national forests for work directed at the conservation and recoveiy of 
the endangered woodpecker in Florida. 

Given the Foundation's close woiking relationship with Fidi and Wildlife Service and other state 
and federal natural resource agencies, our fiscal accountability, and extensive grant making 
experience, courts have increasingly directed settlement and mitigation funds to the Foundation. 
Since 1 987, the Foundation has established in excess of 40 special law enforcement accounts 
totalling in excess of $18 million in settlement, restitution, and mitigation dollars. Payments 
have come from a range of wildlife-related violations including Lacey Act violations for illegal 
sale of striped bass in the Chesapeake and lake sturgeon in Lake Michigan; Migratoiy Bird 
Treaty Act violations for baiting of waterfowl in Arkansas and Louisiana; Endangered Species 
Act violations for illegal importation of protected reptiles in the Port of New York and Boston; 
illegal dumping and spraying on national wildlife refuge lands; and Clean Water Act violations 
for illegal discharges off California. These funds are from both civil and criminal cases and are 
paid in addition to any fines paid by the defendants to the U.S. Government, states, and courts. 
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A prime example of the added value of the Foundation's involvement is the Iroquois Settlement. 

In May 1996, after four years of federal investigations, the Iroquois Pipeline Company pled 
guilty to safety violations and damaging scores of wetland areas in New York and Connecticut. 
As part of the settlement, the Foundation was named as a trustee of $2.25 million in federal fines 
and directing the Foundation to use the ftmds for the creation, restoration, enhancement, and 
acquisition of wetlands and adjoining uplands in the vicinity of the Iroquois Pipeline right-of- 
way in 1 5 counties in New Y ork and Connecticut Working jointly with F ish and Wildlife 
Service, Corps of Engineers, and states, 3 1 grants were selected: eight grants awarded to 
Connecticut and 23 to New York's including wetlands restorations, acquisitions, and 
education/outreach programs. Overall, these 31 grants will protect and/or improve approximately 
40,000 acres and vrill leverage the initial $2.25 million to more than $7 million for on-the-ground 
conservation. 

4.6. North American Waterfowl Management Plan. In May, 1986 the North American 
Waterfowl Management Plan was adopted by the Canadian and United States governments, with 
Mexico becoming a signatory in 1988. The purpose of the Plan was to reverse the alarming 
decline in North American waterfowl through stabilization and restoration of the wetland habitats 
on which these migratory birds depended. This would be accomplished through the cooperative 
efforts of Canadian and American (and later Mexican) federal and state/provincial public 
agencies, and private entities. The Plan was visionary in its goals and objectives. 

Implementation, particularly funding, was problematic. Lacking a direct route for federal dollars 
to be transferred to Canadian projects, the Plan risked falling short of its goals for lack of funds. 
The Foundation, seeing an opportunity for establishing a funding mechanism, played a lead role 
in "jump starting" the Plan. 

First, the Foundation served as the clearinghouse for sending U.S. dollars to Canada through the 
Canadian Step Program, working in cooperation with Ducks Unlimited, and the International 
Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies. In the first year of the Plan, the Canadian "First 
Step," $1 million was contributed to the Foundation by 12 states, which was matched with 
another $1 million by Ducks Unlimited. These monies, in turn, were matched with another $2 
million in federal funds passed through the Foundation, for a total of $4 million sent to Canada 
for seven projects in two joint venture areas. Theresult: 17,735 acres of critical wetland and 
upland habitat were protected and nearly 8,400 acres were restored. 

In the Second and Third Step, the Foundation expanded the Plan into the United States. A 
process was developed whereby states developed proposals for habitat protection and/or 
restoration which were reviewed and approved by the Foundation and Ducks Unlimited. The 
states were obligated to the approved projects through Site Specific Agreements. The 
Foundation oversaw and followed up with the states to confirm that the state projects were 
completed as intended. In other words, the Foundatioris role expanded beyond being a "banker" 
to a program administrator. Under the Second Step, 22 states contributed $3 million which was 
matched with another $3 million by Ducks Unlimited and sent to Canada in support of some 22 
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Canadian projects in 9 provinces. Similarly, the Foundation sent $3 million in federal funds back 
to the states, matched with $1 million from Ducks Unlimited, to support habitat protection and 
restoration programs there. The result: in Canada over 1 16,000 acres were protected and nearly 
62,000 acres were restored, while in the United States 16,400 acres were protected and 5,000 
acres restored. 

The Third Step story was much the same. The Foundation received $3,337,000 from 25 states for 
transfer to the Canadian projects, which was again matched by Ducks Unlimited with $3 million. 
The Foundation returned $2,950,000 to the states, which was matched with $975,000 from 
Ducks Unlimited. The accomplishments: Canadian protection and restoration projects were 
estimated to equal or exceed the combined total of the first two years, while in the United States 
another 28,000 acres were acquired for protection and 15,500 acres were restored. 

By its involvement in the Plan's initial implementation, the $8 million in federal fimds 
adrrunistered by the Foundation were able to leverage over $16,225,000 in public and private 
fimds, for a combined total of over $24,225,000 being applied to habitat protection and 
restoration programs in Canada and the United States. And that only represents the fimding 
originating in the United States. When you add the Canadian partners' contributions, the total 
investment by both countries in the first three years of the Plan comes to roughly $40,000,000. In 
those first three years over 312,000 acres were protected and over 162,000 acres were restored in 
both countries. 

As a member of the U.S. Implementatian Board, the Foundation was also an important player in 
the passage of the North American Wetlands Conservation Act in 1989. This Act enabled a 
federal agency to directly transfer federal fimds to support wetlands conservation projects outside 
of the United States. Specifically, it assured on-going federal financial support of the Plan by 
enabling the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to disburse fimds through the NAWCA grant 
program. The process set up by the Foundation was adapted and transferred to the Service, which 
is where it belongs. The Foundation continues to play a role in the Plan, however, by sitting on 
the North American Wetlands Conservation Council which reviews and awards NAWCA grants. 

In addition to its direct participation in the Step Program, the Foundation established its own 
North American Waterfowl Management Plan initiative, awarding grants aimed at meeting the 
goals of the Plan to public and private entities. From 1986 through 1993, the NAWMP initiative 
awarded 142 grants using $8,567,000 federal Foundation dollars to leverage $16,200,000 in 
challenge dollars. The impact on wetland and upland habitats protected and restored is not 
insignificant. Examples of some of the NAWMP grants include: 

► Acquisition and restoration of lands that became the cote of The Nature Conservancy's 
Parrot Ranch project in the northern Central Valley of California; 


Acquisition of lands that became the core of the ACE Basin Preserve, a 350,000-acre 
wetland area along the South Carolina coast; 



► Acquisition of lands that became the core of the Cache River federal, state, and private 
(TNC) conservation holdings; 

► Acquisition of over 3,000 acres of wetlands in the Prairie Ppthole Region of the upper 
Midwest; 

► Acquisition of over 7,000 acres of Louisiana coastal wetlands for the establishment of a 
national wildlife refuge; and 

► Restoration projects on national wildlife refuges throughout the country, but particularly 
the southeast. Gulf coast, and upper plains and midwest areas. 

5.0 List of Figures 

Figures 1. NFWF Grants Summary, Number of Projects by Initiative 

2. NFWF Grants Summary, Leverage and Grant Dollars 

3. Neotropical Bird Grants, 1990-1997 
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TESTIMONY OF DONAl.D R. GLASER 
BEFORE THE HOUSE RESOURCES SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
FISHERIES CONSERVATION. WILDLIFE AND OCEANS 
CONCERNING H.R. 2376. 

SEPTEMBER 25, 1997 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the invitation to 
present testimony today concerning the reauthorization of the National Fish and 
Wildlife Foundation. I believe the raauthorization of the Foundation is important to the 
continued health of natural resources throughout the United States and the improved 
effectiveness of the agencies that oversee them. 

I am just completing a one year tenure as the Executive Director of the Western 
Water Policy Review Advisory Commission established under the authority of Title 
XXX of P.L. 102-575. 

The Commission was chartered by the Secretary of the Interior and is comprised of 
ten appointed citizen members and twelve ex-officio members of the Congress. The 
Commission was charged to look at the full range of water resource issues in the West 
including the water related challenges we face in the next twenty years and the federal 
agencies current and anticipated ability to respond to these challenges. 

The Commission held scoping hearings across the West, received formal reports 
from many water related experts and federal agencies, and received considerable 
public testimony. Constant themes throughout this substantial and diverse input were: 

1 . the lack of coordination between federal agencies with regard to their 
various water related responsibility and 

2. the difficulty of federal agencies to participate financially in locally driven 
cooperative efforts such as the many watershed initiatives springing up 
across the West. 

Many federal programs and local watershed efforts are focused on the resolution of 
conflicts arising between uses of natural resources , including land and water and 
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protection of native fish, wiidiife, and plant species. The National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation is widely recognized for their ability to bring together the diverse, and often 
competing, federal activities in cooperation with state and local interests. This is a 
aitical function that they perform exceptionally well. 

The Foundation is also acknowledged as one of the most effective institutions for 
leveraging limited available funds for fish and wildlife resource protection and 
restoration. They are viewed as being particularly affective at focusing these 
leveraged dollars toward "on the ground* efforts that result in tangible improvements 
for fish and wildlife and their associated habitat. It is this reputation that results in their 
invitation to participate in a wide range of local efforts. 

One such effort is the CALFED initiative resulting from the Bay-Delta Accord in 
California. The CALFED Bay-Delta Program's mission is to develop a long term 
comprehensive plan that will restore ecological health and improve water 
management for beneficial uses of the Bay-Delta system. One of their four Program 
objectives is to “Improve and increase aquatic and terrestial habitats and improve 
ecological functions in the Bay-Delta to support sustainable populations of diverse and 
valuable plant and animal species’. 

The December 15. 1994, Bay-Delta Accord contained a committment to develop 
and fund non-flow activities intended to improve the ecosystem health of the Bay- 
Delta. This committment, including associated funding, is commonly referred to as 
Category III. There are generally three sources of funding for Category III activities. 
They include approximately $30 million in volunteer contributions from members of the 
CalHomia Urban Water Agencies, $60 million from State bond funds provided by the 
passage of California’s Proposition 204, and a yet unappropriated amount of federal 
funding. 

A specific concern of many of the parties associated with the CALFED is their ability 
to spend available funds on restoration efforts in an effective manner. There Is a great 
deal of interest in this money being spent on resource efforts "on the ground*. 
Because of their reputation for being able to effectively and efficiently administer 
smaller grant activities resulting directly in measurable habitat improvements, the 
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Foundation has been approached to administer a portion of the funds from all three 
sources. 

I have been retained by the Foundation to help them develop a strategic plan lor 
these efforts and execute the necessary agreements with all three entitles. Each 
agreement presents its own difficulties but the value added by the Foundation's 
involvement keeps each party committed to successfully completing these 
agreements. Some of the values added include; 

1 . Efficiency of administration • The Foundation will conduct it's responsibility 
for an administrative fee of 3% to 5%. 

2. Confidence that funds will result in habitat improvements ‘on the ground” - 
The Foundation has a proven track record of producing measurable results 
in the field. 

3. Existing relationships - The Foundation brings established relationships with 
non-governmental organizations who will carry out many of the smaller, less 
costly Category III activities. 

4. Leveraging dollars - The Foundation has the potential to leverage some 
funds through challenge grants. 

5. Effective coordination - The Foundation can help the CALFED staff bring the 
many parties together in a more coordinated manner. 

I must point out that executing agreements that comply with applicable laws while 
retaining the desired effectiveness of the Foundation presents substantial challenges. 
Federal and state agencies are encumbered with substantial fiscal laws, regulations, 
and practices to assure the appropriate management and expenditure of public funds. 
This is very important to the safe keeping of the public trust. However, it makes federal 
and state oversite of small contract and grant activities such as many contemplated 
under Category III of the Bay-Delta Accord very inefficient. This is of critical importance 
given the limits on administration fees imposed on Proposition 204 funds and the 
desire of all interest to minimize overhead costs and maximize funds directed to 
tangible and measureable field activities. This drives much of the Interest In the 
Foundation s participation in the CALFED activites and argues for prompt 
reauthorizaiion of the Foundation. 
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The Western Water Policy Review Commission also addressed the need for 
innovative funding approaches such as those presented by the Foundation. The 
following are specific comments and recommendations taken from the Commission's 
Draft Report being released next week for public comment: 

‘Given declining federal budgets, innovative sources of funding and investment, 
Including public and private partnerships, must be found for the management 
and restoration of western rivers.' 

“We are in the midst of a major transition in the source of funding for water 
projects and water management Many new, innovative approaches to funding 
exist, utilizing public and private funds, non-profits, volunteer efforts, user fees, 
and other means. The challenge will be to shape these approaches along with 
declining federal dollars, into sustainable, stable programs.’ 

“In addition to legal authority, perhaps the biggest source of influence of the 
basin entity is through provision of funding for basin and local initiatives and 
projects. A critical component of the basin plan is a hnanciai mechanism, such 
as a basin trust, which can draw from many new sources of funds, leveraging 
state and federal contributions, and carrying funds in a revolving, interest 
bearing account. Congress should support these mechanisms with operating 
authority and funds.* 


The Foundation can provide much of the flexibility the Commission observes is 
needed to address future resource problelms. As in the case of CALFED Category III, 
entities across the West are looking to the Foundation to play an innovative role in 
coordinating and financing fish and wildlife restoration efforts. But like CALFED, lack 
of authority limits the Fourxfation’s flexibility. 


There has been a significant increase in cooperative efforts between the 
Foundation and the Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
These activities have greatly enhanced the effectiveness of both Bureaus. However, 
this effectiveness would be greatly increased if the Foundation were authorized to 
serve as the foundation for B.LM. and Reclamation. 
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As we move into an era of diminishing federal funds available to address these 
resource Issues, leveraging limited dollars will become more critical. The Foundation 
has a proven record of doing just that. Any additional authority which enhances the 
Foundation's effetiveness will contribute to cooperative resolution of currant and future 
natural resource problems. 

This concludes my testimony and I again thank you for the opportunity to address 
the Subcommittee on this important matter. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opjiortanity to present testimony before this 
Committee. My name is Jonathan Adler, and 1 am Director of Environmental Studies at the 
Competitive Enterprise Institute in Washington, D.C. CEI is a non-profit, non-partisan research 
and aidvocacy institute dedicated to the principles of fiee enterprise and limited government. 
CEl's work includes efforts to advance the public understanding of government regulation and its 
impacts, and to research and promote free market approaches to policy issues. CEI is wholly 
dependent upon voluntary contributions for its funding; it accepts no government money of any 
kind. 


For the past six years I have researched and analyzed environmental issues, ranging from 
air i»llufion and hazardous waste to property rights and habitat conservation. While at the 
Institute I oversaw the development and launch of the Center for Private Conservation, which 
studies and promotes private, non-govemmental efforts to advance environmental objectives. I 
also researched the government funding of environmental organizations for my book 
Environmenra/irm a/ tfre Crossroads (Capital Research Center, 1995). Some ofthe issues raised 
in my testimony are discussed at greater length in my book. 

OVERVIEW 

The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation (NFWF) was created by Congress in 1984 to 
help promote conservation efforts by public and private entities. Congress intended to launch tiie 
Foundation with some seed money, in the hopes that it would become a self-sustaining entity. 
Instead, NFWF continues to be reliant upon the federal government When NFWF was created 
in 1 984, it received only $ 1 00,000 per year - a mere pittance of what it now receives at taxpayer 
expense. By comparison, H.R. 2376 would authorize $25 million per year for fiscal years 1999, 
2000, and 2001. 

Today, NFWF is a substantial recipient of taxpayer funds, from both state and federal 
governments. According to NFWF’s records, among the government funds that NFWF received 
in the previous fiscal year (10/95-9/96) are the frillowing (figures are rounded): 


Government Entitv 

Amount 

U.S. Agency for International Development 

$265,000 

U.S. Dept of Agriculture 

$5,500,000 

U.S. Dept. ofConunerce 

$569,000 

U.S. Dept, of Defense 

$171,500 

U.S. Dent, of Interior 

$15,465,000 

Subtotal Federal 

$21,970,500 

State of California 

$757,000 

State of Colorado 

$253,000 
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State of Montana $237,000 

Virginia Dept, of Game $107.000 

Subtotal State $1,354,000 

Total Government Funding $23,324,500 

Even were this Committee to refuse to authorize money for NFWF fiom the Interior and 
commerce Departments, it is very likely that NFWF would continue to receive substantial 
funding ftoia various government entities. 

The issue for this committee is not whether NFWF supports any worthwhile projects. 

Nor is it whether it was wise for the federal government to create the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation over a decade ago. Nor even is it vAether NFWF should continue to exist. The issue 
is whether NFWF should continue to receive an annual appropriation of taxpayer dollars - 
whether the Congress should continue to appropriate several million dollars to a specific private 
charity that engages in politically-oriented and controversial grant-making. An4 if so, what 
conditions should be placed upon the Foundation’s acceptance of federal funds. 

There is no doubt that NFWF has supported, and will continue to support, many 
worthwhile conservation projects, fi-om wetlands restoration to tiger conservation. The 
Competitive Enterprise Institute itself , through the Center for Private Conservation, has 
documented two private organizations - Chesapeake Wildlife Heritage and the American 
Chesmut Foundation - that are engaged in admirable conservation activities and also have 
received funding through NFWF. That NFWF often does good things does not, however, mean 
that it is entitled to receive annual appropriations of millions in taxpayer dollars nor does it mean 
that NFWF should not be the subject of Congressional oversight 

In some respects NFWF could be seen as the envirorunental equivalent of the National 
Endowment for the Arts. Both were created to address the private sector’s perceived failure to 
adequately fund something of national concern - art in the case of the NEA, conservation in the 
case of NFWF. The motivating theory in both cases is that the federal government, by providing 
seed money, could facilitate the proliferation of divided activities. Both entities have fimded 
worthwhile projects and not-so-worthwhile projects; both have funded things that are 
unobjectionable, and both have fimded things that are extremely controversial. Finally, there are 
reasons to question the continued federal fiindii^ of both endeavors - a step that the House has 
taken in the case of the NEA, and should with NFWF as well. 

While NFWF does support valuable eflforts, there are reasons why this Committee should 
consider phasing out NFWF’s flmding authorization, or at the very least subjecting the 
Fotmdation to more stringent oversight. Among die most significant is evidence of NFWF’s 
political activity and support of ideological activist groups, an issue that this Committee has 
heard about before. Moreover, there is no reason to believe that either private conservation 
efforts or corporate philanthropic grants are in need of direct financial support fiom the federal 
government. Finally, there ate valid concerns about NFWF’s lack of accountability and 
openness to taxpayers and their elected representatives about NFWF expenditures and activities. 
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NFWF AND POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation has carefully maintained its image as a 
neutral conservation organization that focuses on facilitating public-private partnerships and 
landowner-friendly conservation policies. According to NFWF Chairman Magalen O. Bryant, a 
hallmailc of the Foundation’s efforts is the development of “proactive, voluntary partnerships that 
deliver a greater common solution to issues that are naturally divisive.” Unfortunately, NFWF 
also makes its own contributions to the divisiveness of existing and proposed environmental 
policies, typically to the detriment of small landowners and resource-dependent communities. 
Throughout its history, NFWF has promoted controversial policies ranging from wolf 
reintroduction to the expansion of endangered species regulations through the development of 
habitat conservation plans. It is this sort of political activity that makes NFWF itself a 
controversial recipient of federal funds. 

For example, in its report The Next Wave in Conservation, NFWF celebrates it’s “human- 
friendly approach” to endangered species protection. What the report describes, however, is not 
particularly landowner friendly. For instance, NFWF takes credit for helping to develop Natural 
Community Conservation Planning (NCCP) in southern California. While hailed as a model by 
Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt, the ecosystem management approach embodied in NCCP is 
anything but landowner friendly, especially for smaller landowners. The additional certainty that 
regional habitat conservation planning purportedly affords to large developers comes at the 
expense of subjecting far greater amounts of land to regulatory controls and imposing additional 
btirdens on small landowners that may wish to utilize their property. The NCCP approach is not 
voluntary for those \^o own property in affected jurisdictions, nor does it address the primary 
concerns that landowners have about the impact of the Endangered Species Act on private 
property. Even “safe harbors” and the other incentive programs that NFWF trumpets as 
proactive reform efforts do little to ameliorate potentially devastating impacts that federal land- 
use controls can have on property values. 

Of course NFWF is sometimes more overt in promoting political positions. To give one 
example with which I am sure members of this Committee are familiar, on March 15, 1995, 
NFWF deputy director Barbara Cairns, in her official capacity, sent a memo to NFWF’s board of 
directors requesting the assistance of each member to prevent Congress from defrmding the 
National Biological Service (NBS), a federal program created by the Clinton Administration 
without Congressional authorization to help implement the Endangered Species Act. The NBS 
was controversial because landowners were concerned that the NBS woixld generate information 
that would lead to the listing of additional endangered species, thus prompting additional federal 
land-use controls. The NBS has also been a recipient of NFWF funds. 

In her memo, Cairns wrote that, “U.S. Department of Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt is 
seeking assistance in his effort to save the National Biological Service (NBS) from recission 
action by the U.S. Congress.” She suggested that any board member favoring continued funding 
of the NBS should “demonstrate support” by contacting any of the members of Congress listed 
on the memo, and then added “As you know, NFWF is prohibited from lobbying members of 
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Congress. Your letter or phone call should tefl»;t your support as a citizen rather than as an 
NFWF Board Member.” Attached to the memo were Interior Department fact sheets defending 
theNBS. 

NFWF Executive Director Amos Eno testified before Congress in 1995 that “No taxpayer 
dollars have ever been used by the Foundation to lobby Congress.” As a technical legal matter, 
that may well be true. But as members of this Committee know, non-profit organizations can 
make extensive efforts to affect public policy and federal legislation without being caught in the 
legal definition of “lobbying.” The simple fact is that NFWF receives substantial federal funds, 
and NFWF employees, in their official capacity, sought to mobilize the NFWF Board to affect 
legislation before Congress at the request of the Interior Department. Call it lobbying, call it 
something else. There is no doubt about what occurred, and every reason to believe that it was 
not an isolated occurrence. 

Indeed, former Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan wrote to Rep. David McIntosh that the 
Foundation sought to “undermine” those environmental policies of the Bush Administration with 
which the Foundation staff did not agree and soi^t to strip the Interior Secretary’s power to 
make appointments to NFWF’s board. While NFWF characterizes its annual “Needs 
Assessment” as a neutral source document, it routinely calls for an increase in spending and 
regulatory authority for federal agencies involved with wildlife conservation. According to 
Lujan, these documents “essentially refuted the Bush Administration’s budget proposals.” 

The record strongly suggests that even when NFWF is not directly encquraging a specific 
political outcome, it consistently advances positions that support greater federal land-use control 
at the expense of small landowners. This is not to say that all NFWF activities are political, but 
when they are, they consistently advocate greater goverrunent control of land-use and spending 
increases for federal envirorunental programs. 

I understand that NFWF consistently disavows spending taxpayer dollars on political 
advocacy. But money is fungible. When federal funds, from annual appropriations and other 
sourees, make up a substantial portion of a single organization’s funding, it is implausible to 
suggest that federal funding does not indirectly aid that organization’s political efforts. 

NFWF AND ACTIVIST ORGANIZATIONS 

In the past few years greater attention has been paid to the extent to which federal funds 
are diverted to political organizations that actively seek to influence government policy. Non- 
profit organizations that seek to influence the policy-making process increasingly rely upon 
taxpayer-funded government agencies to support their activities. 

The funding of activist organizations with taxpayer dollars raises two important concerns. 
The first is that the government funding of ideological advocacy is incompatible with a fiee, 
democratic system. As Thomas Jefferson noted, it is tyraimy to force individuals to support the 
propagation of ideas with which they disagree. There is something fundamentally wrong with 
using taxpayer dollars to promote and disseminate partisan or controversial views outside of the 
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formal or deliberative process. Yet insofar as NFWF funnels federal dollars toward 
environmental advocacy groups, that is precisely what it is doing. 

Second, government funding of interest groups creates a vicious circle that promotes the 
expansion of the federal government. Government agencies fund advocacy groups that turn 
around and call for increases in government programs and appropriations, often for the same 
agencies that provide a portion of their funding. Indeed, among those interest groups that receive 
funding fi-om the Interior Department or Environmental Protection Agency, few - if any - call 
for the scaling back of federal regulatory programs or returning more authority over 
environmental matters to the states. The Fish and Wildlife Service, for example, is far more 
likely to give funds to an environmental organization that supports the extension of its authority 
under Section 9 of the Endangered Species Act than it is to support a landowner group that seeks 
to lessen regulatory burdens. 

This pattern can be seen both in federal support of NFWF and the Foundation’s own 
pattern of grant giving. NFWF is a source of money for activist organizations pursuing 
ideological agendas on environmental issues. While NFWF maintains that its funds do not 
support the advocacy efforts of activist groups, money is fungible, particularly for non-profits, 
and fulfilling an organization’s funding needs in one area inevitably fiees up resources for other 
endeavors. Once the decision is made to fund a particular group, it is difficult to ensiue that the 
grant does not contribute, even indirectly, to other efforts. 

I feel confident that all members of this conunittee are familiar with NI; WF’s support of 
the Pacific Rivers Council. Two months after receiving a $60,000 grant from NFWF to protect 
salmon in the Pacific Northwest, the Council joined the Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund to sue 
the federal government to impose new regulations to protect salmon. A subsequent federal court 
decision called for the halting of logging, grazing, and road-building in several Idaho forests. 
This decision generated so much controversy that the Pacific Rivers Council requested that the 
court temporarily lift the injunction. 

This is not the only case in which NFWF money spears to have supported political 
activism. Consider just a few examples: 

• In 1993, NFWF provided money to The Nature Conservancy in Florida to “generate support 
for protecting the Florida Bay and Florida Keys ecosystem.” There is little doubt that this 
money assisted the Nature Conservancy in its lobbying effort to create a National Marine 
Sanctuary in the Florida Keys over strong local opposition. 

• In 1994, NFWF gave the Natural Resources Defend Council, an active environmental 
litigation and advocacy group, $16,575 to “promote the adoption and implementation of an 
effective international regime to govern the conservation and management of fish species 
whose habitat extends beyond national jurisdictions.” 
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• In 1992, NFWF gave the World Wildlife Fond-U.S. $5,000 to produce a “briefing book” and 
slide show on the Endangered Species Act under the direction of Don Berry. 

• In 1993, NFWF gave $50,000 to the Center for Marine Conservation to create a national 
“network of fisheries activists" (emphasis added) that would, among other things “provide a 
grassroots voice for sustainable management.” 

• In 1 992, just as Congress was preparing to debate reform of the Endangered Species Act, the 
Wilderness Society and Endangered Species Coalition published TTie Endangered Species 
Act: A Commitment Worth Keeping, a report which hails the ESA as a “flexible,” “problem- 
solving” statute without any substantial flaws that could not be remedied by additional 
federal funding. The report explicitly thanked NFWF for providing a matching grant, even 
though I have been unable to find any grant to either group listed among NFWF grants fi'om 
1986 to 1995. 

With such a track record, it is hard to swallow the contention that NFWF does not support 
advocacy efforts. Indeed, the above are only a small portion of the grants that NFWF has given 
to organizations that engage in lobbying or political advocacy in favor of greater federal 
environmental regulation. According to materials that NFWF provided to Representative 
Chenoweth, the following environmentalist organizations received funds fi’om NFWF between 
1986 and 1995: 


Or 2 anization 

NFWF Grant TTotals^ 

American Rivers 

$ 55,000 

Center for Marine Conservation 

$ 94,398 

Defenders of Wildlife 

$ 149,000 

Environmental Defense Fund 

$308,000 

Izaak Walton League 

$39,000 

National Audubon Society 

$209,000 

National Wildlife Foundation 

$72,000 

Natural Resources Defense Council 

$16,575 

Pacific Rivers Council 

$143,500 

Rainforest Alliance 

$157,980 

World Wildlife Fund 

$356,580 


The donation of money to activist groups continues today. A cursory review of NFWF’s 
1996 annual report reveals grants to Defenders of Wildlife ($35,000), Environmental Defense 
Fund ($1 1,500), the Rainforest Alliance ($32,500), and World Resources Institute ($50,000 to 
the Management Institute for Environment and Business, a WRl subsidiary), among others. 
Other grants support the development of reports and studies for distribution to Congress and 
administration officials to bolster the support of the Endangered Species Act and other existing 
or proposed enviromnental programs. 
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For years NFWF has provided funds to activist organizations with an ideological stake in 
current debates over environmental policy. Those activist groups receiving NFWF funds 
uniformly support an increased federal role in environmental regulation and oppose the 
protection of private property rights from excessive land-use controls. This is not a proper use of 
taxpayer money, and is another reason why this committee should phase out the authorization of 
funds to NFWF. 

PRIVATE CONSERVATION AND CORPORATE CHARITY 

Private conservation has a long and proud history in the United States, from the recovery 
of the American bison and the planned reintroduction of the American Chestnut to the protection 
of Hawk Mountain and the proliferation of wood duck boxes on private land. Americans have 
always been willing to undertake direct efforts to protect the natural world around them. 
Government involvement in conservation, most will agree, has had a more spotty history. With 
the possible exception of those efforts explicitly designed to limit the exploitation of open-access 
commons, government corrservation successes have been few and far between. Indeed, some of 
America’s proudest corrservation efforts were uirdertaken at private expense at a time when 
goverrrments were hostile or indifferent to conservation objectives. Were it not for the private 
efforts of individuals such as Rosalie Edge and William Homaday, and their willingness to act 
when governments could not or would not, much of America’s natirral heritage would have been 
lost. The corrservation spirit was alive and well in America prior to the establishment of NFWF, 
and it will remain long after NFWF has received its last government dime. 

Of course, NFWF itself would in all probability continue to exist even were its 
govertrment funding to end tomorrow. Some of its projects and priorities may change, but the 
Foundation would be urrlikely to close its doors. As evidence of NFWF’s abUity to raise 
substantial funds from non-government sources, consider some of the grants it received in the 
previous fiscal year (figures are rounded): 


Funder 


Anheuser-Busch 

5215,000 

Cyprus/Amax Coal 

$100,000 

David and Lucille Packard Foundation 

$140,000 

Ducks Unlimited 

$1,571,000 

Exxon Corp. 

$1,555,000 

Gregory T. Smith 

$320,000 

Hofinarm Company 

$200,000 

Iowa Natural heritage 

$157,000 

Isis Fund 

$100,000 

John and Catherine MacArthur Foundation 

$125,000 

Kenai River Sportfishii^ 

$200,000 

Long Live the Kings 

$200,000 

Monomet Observatory, Inc. 

$202,000 

National Geographic Society 

$210,000 
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Paul Tudor Jones/Tudor Investment Corp. 

$250,000 

Phillips Petroleum Foundation 

$100,000 

Quail Unlimited 

$112,000 

Resource Management, Inc. 

$288,000 

Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation 

$205,000 

Second Nature, Inc. 

$150,000 

Self Reliance Foundation 

$125,000 

Sweet Water Trust 

$110,000 

Curtis & Edith Munson Foundation 

$105,000 

Nature Conservancy 

$584,000 

Pew Charitable Trust 

$993,000 

Trust for Public Land 

$250,000 

Unocal Corp. 

$1,026,000 

Vermont Law School 

$110,000 

World Forestry Center 

$200,000 


As the above demonstrates, NFWF receives substantial corporate and foundation support. 
This is no doubt a testament to the fundraising skill of the Foundation’s employees and officers, 
and the many valuable projects with which NFWF is involved. It is also a reason to question 
whether annual federal appropriations are necessary to sustain those activities of the Foundation 
that are truly worthwhile. Were NFWF’s annual appropriation phased out over a set time period, 
say three years like the NBA, it is likely that private contributions would fill the void left by 
government funds for those projects that are truly worthy of support. 

No doubt one reason that corporations give so heavily to NFWF is the public relations 
benefit of supporting environmental causes. Another is that it is an opportunity for corporations 
to double their philanthropic dollar through NFWF matching funds. Fortune 500 firms regularly 
trumpet their donations to environmental causes and their conservation efforts - often with good 
cause. However, it is questionable whether the taxpayer should indirectly underwrite those 
philanthropic efforts by supporting NFWF’s donation of matching funds to these projects. If 
corporations wish to receive the goodwill and positive publicity that accompanies underwriting 
conservation efforts, surely they can be expected to fully fund those efforts for which they wish 
to take credit, rather than relying on matching support from a taxpayer-funded entity. 

Private conservation benefits from corporate and foundation support, but thankfully its 
roots are far deeper, for private conservation efforts will be essential to meeting the 
environmental challenges of the coming decades. Transforming government regulatioris into 
conservation subsidy programs, however, is not a sustainable ^proach. Whether we like it or 
not, government supported conservation faces many of the same problems as other government 
subsidized efforts. The lack of competition and accountability often results in inefficiency and 
waste. Political institutions also have a hard time supporting diverse objectives simultaneously, 
whereas successful conservation often requires a multiplicity of efforts aimed at a single 
objective. Political considerations or special interest influence interfere with sound priority 
setting. In the long run, private conservation efforts will be healthier and more effective insofar 
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as they remain private and avoid political entanglements, such as those created by government 
funding. 

A NOTE ON ACCOUNTABILITY 

One concern that some have with NFWF is that it receives a substantial amount of 
taxpayer dollars, yet it does not seem very responsive to taxpayers and their elected 
representatives that wish to know more about it 

For one, it can be difficult to track which organizations are recipients of NFWF funds 
because the grants are listed by their purpose, not the recipient organization. As a result, only the 
diligent taxpayer or policymaker who is willing to slog through pages of grant records will be 
aware of the extent to which NFWF funds activist organizations - and even then it is not clear 
where grants end up. As noted above, NFWF was credited with supporting a Wilderness 
Society/Endangered Species Coalition position paper calling for an expansion of the Endangered 
Species Act, yet no clear record of the donation appears in NFWF’s list of grants. 

Certainly private charitahle organizations should be free to present their grant reports in a 
matmer that is congruent with their internal procedures and the demands of their supporters. The 
reason I raise this issue is that so long as the taxpayer is a substantial supporter of NFWF, there 
should be complete opetmess about the manner in t^diich NFWF funds are spent, particularly 
when NFWF funds go to support political advocacy of one kind or another. As a recipient of 
taxpayer dollars, NFWF has a special obligation to be transparent about the use to which its 
dollars are put. Insofar as this is not already a legal obligation or a condition of receiving 
government funds, it should be. 

As a 501(c )(3) organization, NFWF has additional responsibilities to provide 
information to private citizens who are interested in learning more about its activities. Here 
again, however, there are questions about NFWF’s accountability and openness, particularly with 
members of Congress. 

For example, earlier this year. Representative Helen Chenoweth wrote to NFWF asking 
for information about the Foundation’s expenditures, including a copy of NFWF’s most recent 
Form 990 and information on the salaries of NFWF personnel. NFWF Deputy Director Alex 
Echols forwarded portions of NFWF’s 990 to Rep. Chenoweth, but maintained that “specific 
individual salaries ate confidential.” This is simply untrue. 

As a 501(c )(3) organization, the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation is required to 
submit a Form 990 to the Internal Revenue Service, and to make a copy of their Form 990 
available for public inspection for any individual who wishes to see it. Among the information 
that must be included on the 990 is a list of officers, directors, trustees, and key employees and 
their salaries and benefits. However, that portion of NFWF’s 990 was not forwarded to Rep. 
Chenoweth’s office. 
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NFWF’s Fonn 990 is public infonnation that any individual can obtain either by making 
a request to the IRS or visiting NFWF’s office. Indeed, CEI obtained a copy of NFWF’s 990 for 
the 1996 tax year, and it included the information that was withheld from Rep. Chenoweth. For 
the Committee’s reference, I have reproduced the information as it appeared in NFWF’s most 
recent 990 below: 

Employee Title Salary Benefits 

AmosS, Eno Executive Director/Secretary $156,000 $21,055 

Alex Echols Deputy Director $90,375 $6,437 

Ginette C. Ring Director of Finance & Admin. $70,000 $6,146 

As someone who has worked for a 501(c )(3) organization for the past several years, I am 
surprised that a taxpayer-funded non-profit would not provide this information to a member of 
Congress on request and would even claim that such information is “confidential” when federal 
law states otherwise. Indeed, I see no reason why any responsible and accoimtable non-profit 
would not be willing to disclose such information upon request. 

CONCLUSION 

As noted at the beginning of this testimony, the real question that this Committee should 
consider is whether or not NFWF should continue to receive financial support at taxpayer 
expense. The issue is not whether or not NFWF should continue to operate; cutting off federal 
appropriations would force NFWF to reorient some priorities but it would not close its doors. 

Nor is the issue whether NFWF has ever promoted soimd conservation, for it undoubtedly has. 
These questions are separate from the question whether NFWF deserves taxpayer support. 

My recommendation would be for Congress to follow the lead that was taken with the 
National Endowment for the Arts and begin to phase out federal funding of NFWF over a period 
of two to three years. This would provide NFWF with the opportunity to prepare itself for life 
without federal appropriations and relieve federal taxpayers of yet another sniall, but significant, 
claim on their hard-earned resources. In this day and age, there is simply no reason why NFWF, 
and similar organizations, should continue to survive at taxpayer expense. 

Barring a move to phase-out federal appropriations for NFWF, this Committee should 
take additional steps to ensure that NFWF does not support controversial programs or political 
advocacy. The provisions in H.R. 2376 are welcome, particularly the explicit limits on NFWF’s 
activities in Section 5, but they do not go far enough. Put simply, NFWF should be barred from 
giving money to any organization that does not agree to limit its own advocacy efforts to those 
that would be permitted to NFWF itself under Section 5 of the bill. That is to say that recipients 
of NFWF funds should forswear any efforts to influence federal legislation beyond that necessary 
for the recipient organization to protect its immediate interests as an organization. If NFWF is as 
devoted to enhancing conservation efforts as its supporters claim, such restrictions should not be 
a hindrance to its work. 
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The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation has a role to play in America’s continuing 
conservation efforts. I simply believe that it should pursue this role without the support of 
federal taxpayers. The sooner NFWF joins the ranks of truly private conservation organi2ations, 
the more valuable its contribution to finding real and lasting solutions to current conservation 
problems will be. 

Thank you for your time and attention. 
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TESTIMONY 

OF 

LOIS VAN HOOVER 

IDAHO MULTIPLE LAND USE COALITION 
Before 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FISHERIES CONSERVATION, WILDLIFE AND OCEANS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 25, 1997 


Good Morning, I am Lois Van Hoover I represent the Idaho Multiple Land Use Coalition and 
board member of the Idaho Council on Industry and the Environment, the Independent Miners, 
the Alliance of Independent Miners, and co-founder of Idaho Natural Resource Center. 


I am here today to testify about the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Foundation Establishment Act 
Amendments of 1997. 

The foundation is a private 501(c)(3) organization created by Congress in 1984. 

The purpose is to use federal funds to match non-federal funds to conserve Fish, wildlife 
and plants. 

From 1986 through 1995, $44 million in federal tax dollars have been appropriated for on 
the ground conservation efforts. 

I reviewed a list of Idaho projects and found 48 Idaho projects during that time for a total 
federal tax dollars of $2.6 million. 


1. Well over half of the money - $1.7 million - went to 14 projects by federal agencies; 

2. 7 projects and $ 1 0 1 ,570 were for projects by Idaho agencies; 
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3. 4 projects were by state governments other than Idaho. 

4. Idaho conservation groups had 8 projects totaling $235,000. 

5. Out of state conservation groups had 22 projects worth $274,000 in federal tax dollars. 

6. The National Fish & Wildlife Foundation granted itself $60,000 for two projects in 
Idaho. 

7. There was one industry-related group who received a grant of $ 1 ,500“the Nevada 
Cattlemen’s Association. 

On the national level, the list of projects totals 1,171 and includes such on-the -ground 
conservation projects as more than $200,000 for 13 awards of 15,000 to 20,000 each to 
individuals for “outstanding work on conservation efforts.” The awards went to 5 U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service employees, 4 U.S. Forest Service employees, 1 BLM employee, 2 state 
employees and 1 other person. 

Under these grants, in 1992, Jack Ward Tltomas received $15,151 for his leadership and 
commitment to natural resource conservation. 

According to the National Fish & Wildlife Foundation, the basic criteria for receiving a 
grant are: 

1 . The proposed project must promote fish and wildlife conservation: 

2. The proposed project must build consensus and act as a model for dealing with 

difficult conservation issues elsewhere: 

3. The project must leverage available federal funds : 

4. The project must meet the technical standards of peer review . 

As an individual, I would be hard-pressed to fit over $200,000 in bonuses to ten federal 
employees including Jack Ward Thomas who was Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, 2 state 
employees and 1 other person in any of the above criteria. I would not call that on-the-ground 
critical conservation efforts. 

In fact if you review the 1,171 grants from 1 986 through 1 995 you find: 

1. $5.4 million spent on 159 grants to foreign countries; 

2. 37% of the total number of grants are made to federal agencies such as the U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service. Descriptions of these grants include: 
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3. $25,000 to the Forest Service to support a cooperative effort among the Forest 
Service, conservation organizations, and the timber industry to develop an 
educational program on the wildlife benefits associated with dead and dying trees. 

4. $20,000 to the Center for Children’s Environmental Literature to conduct 
workshops in conjunction with the Smithsonian Environmental Research Center, 
Roger Tory Peterson Institute and Zero Population Growth to train teachers to 
integrate environmental studies into elementary and secondary school curricula. 

5. $250,000 to the Atlanta Zoo Conservation Outreach to construct a discovery center 
complex next to the zoo where U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service would have the 
chance to engage thousands of visitors in hands-on environmental education 
programs. 

6. $15,000 to train BLM natural resource professionals in public speaking and 
marketing skills to help them educate the public and legislator’s about BLM’s role 
in conservation managment. 

7. $40,000 to the Rainforest Alliance to train 30 Central American and 30 U.S. 
journalists in environmental reporting and journalism in five Central American 
countries. 

8. $15,000 to host a one week education program in Costa Rica for staff of the U.S. 
House and Senate congressional committees, federal agencies, and private 
conservation groups on economic development and environmental concerns in 
tropical countries. 

9. $100,000 to the Sport Fishing Institute to craft a continuing communications 
network for 1,100 national fishing clubs using videos and publications and to 
create a database on the status of sport fisheries. 

There are some troubling aspects to this Foundation. Many of the grants are made to 
federal agencies to do projects chat should be part of their existing work that is funded through 
appropriations by Congress. 

Is it really necessary to set up a non-project corporation, appropriate tax dollars and give 
grants to the Forest Service or the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service to do their jobs. 

How about the grant of $50,000 to the Nature Conservancy in South Dakota to develop a 
Natural Heritage Inventory for the Black Hills that is “critical to the revision of . . .forest plan and 
to coordinate multiple use resource decision making.” That sounds like something that is part of 
the mission of our federal land management agencies. 

Are these grants a way to gel money to the agencies without the oversight of the 
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appropriations process? 

According to the Foundation all of its administrative money comes from private sources-- 
including companies engaged in mining, oil and gas development and other resource production 
activities. 

The highlights of the 1995 financial report shows 41$ of the administration money from 
corporations, 22% from foundations, 20% from imlividuals. 

Program revenue is broken down into 30.6% from federal tax dollars, 14.5% from 
corporations, 14.2% from foundations and 1 1.6% from individuals. 

If you run a company in oil and gas development or other resource production, are you 
going to refuse to donate corporate funds when asked to do so by someone appointed by the 
Secretary of Interior whose department may just have regulatory authority over your operations? 

In light of these concerns, I certainly do not support any action to extending the 
Foundation as addressed in these amendments. In f^t, I would suggest the Foundation be 
dissolved. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Lois Van Hoover 



^ North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commissions^ 

512 N- Salisbury Street, Ralcigb, North Carolina 27604-1188, 919-73 3-3391 
Charles R. Fullwood, Executive Director 

September 10, 1997 


Congressman Jim Saxton, Chairman 

Subcommittee on Fisheries Conservation, Wildlife & Oceans 

Hl-803 O'Neal House Office Building 

Wasliington, DC 20515 

13ear Congressman Saxton; 

; request that the following be made part of the record concerning the ^ealIthori^ation of the National Fish and Wildlife 
’'oiindatioii and the hearing held Seplcmhcr 25, 1997. 

■fliis letter is offered in support of reauthorization of funding for the National Fish and W'ildiifc Foundation, Tlic North 
Carolina W'ikiUre Resources Commission considers the Foundation a valuable source of funding to initiate programs that 
otherwise might not be possible. The Foundation provides ncccssarv' financial support to match the very limited state 
funds available for nong.ime wildlife conservation. 

The Foundation provided funds for initiating our North Carolirta Partners m Piigln Program (NCl'IF). This grant has 
enabled us to employ a NCPIF Coordinator to protnotc recreational birding and bird conservation in our State. Our 
partnership includes many other agencies, corporations, conservation organizations, and individuals in the conservation 
of songbirds and in promotion of recreational birding. Our NCPIF Coordinator has trained many agency, corporate, and 
private personnel in bird idcntincation and monitoring. Some basic research into songbird biology and conservation has 
been initiated as a result of the Foundation sr.mt lo NoiihCeiolina. 

We feel that the funds received through the Fish and W'’jldlifc Foundation have been and will continue to be multiplied 
many times in their value to songbird conservation, recreational oppoitunity, and nature based tourism in North Carolina. 
Future grants could enable us to initiate additional programs to benefit vvildlife and enhance its economic and acstitetic 
value, We recommend that funding for the National Fish and W'ildlife Foundation be reautliorizcJ. 

Sincerely, 

Charlcs R. Fullwood 


cc; Division of Wildlife Management 

Peter Slangel, National Fisii & Wildlife Foundation 
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105th congress 
1st Session 


H. R. 2376 


To reauthorize and amend the National Pish and Wildlife Foundation 
Establishment Act. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

August 1, 1997 

Mr. Saxton (for himself and Mr. Abercrombie) introduced the following 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Resources 


A BILL 

To reauthorize and amend the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation Establishment Act. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT REFERENCES. 

4 (a) Short Title. — This Act may be cited as the 

5 “National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Establishment 

6 Act Amendments of 1997”. 

7 (b) Amendment of National Fish and Wildlife 

8 Foundation Establishment Act. — E xcept as other- 

9 wise expressly provided, whenever in this Act an amend- 
10 ment or repeal is expressed in terms of an amendment 
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2 

1 to, or repeal of, a section or other provision, the reference 

2 shall be considered to be made to a section or other provi- 

3 sion of the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Estab- 

4 lishment Act (16 U.S.C. 3701 et seq.). 

5 SEC. 2. MEMBERSHIP OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 

6 FOUNDATION. 

7 (a) Amendments. — Section 3 (16 U.S.C. 3702) is 

8 amended — 

9 (1) in subsection (a) — 

10 (A) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 

11 by striking “(15)” and inserting “22”; 

12 (B) in paragraph (1), by striking “six” 

13 and inserting “four”, and by striking “and” 

14 after the semicolon at the end; 

15 (C) in paragraph (2) by striking the period 

16 at the end and inserting “; and”; 

17 (D) by inserting after paragraph (2) the 

1 8 following: 

19 “(3) four of whom must be knowledgeable and 

20 experienced in ocean and coastal resource conserva- 

21 tion.”; and 

22 (E) in the material following paragraph (3) 

23 (as so added), by striking “shall be” inserting 

24 “and the Administrator of the National Marine 
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1 Fisheries Service in the Department of Com- 

2 merce shall each be”; and 

3 (2) by amending subsection (b) to read as fol- 

4 lows: 

5 “(b) Appointment and Terms. — 

6 “(1) In general. — The Secretary of the Inte- 

7 rior (in this Act referred to as the “Secretary”) shall 

8 appoint the Directors of the Board, after considering 

9 recommendations from the Board under paragraph 

10 (4). The Secretary of the Interior shall consult wdth 

11 the Under Secretary of Commerce for Oceans and 

12 Atmosphere before appointing any Director of the 

13 Board. 

14 “(2) Terms. — T he Directors shall be appointed 

15 for terms of 6 years; except that the Secretary, in 

16 making the initial appointments to the Board, shall 

17 appoint 3 Directors to a term of 2 years, 2 Directors 

18 to a term of 4 years, and 2 Directors to a term of 

19 6 years. No individual may serve more than 2 con- 

20 secutive full terms as a Director. 

21 “(3) Vacancies. — ^A vacancy on the Board 

22 shall be filled within 60 days after the occurrence of 

23 the vacancy. Any individual appointed to fill a va- 

24 camy occurring prior to the expiration of any term 
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1 of office shall be appointed for the remainder of that 

2 term. 

3 “(4) Nomination of appointees. — The 

4 Board may recommend to the Secretary individuals 

5 to be appointed as Directors of the Board. 

6 (b) Application. — The amendments made by sub- 

7 section (a) shall apply to any appointment of a Director 

8 of the Board of the National Pish and Wildlife Foundation 

9 on or after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

10 . (c) Appointment of Additional Members. — 

11 (1) Nominations. — The Board of Directors on 

12 the National Pish and Wildlife Foundation shall 

13 submit any recommendations of individuals for ap- 

14 pointment to positions on the Board created by the 

15 amendment made by subsection (a)(1) by not later 

16 than 60 days after the date of the enactment of this 

17 Act. 

18 (2) Stagoered terms. — Of the Directors on 

19 the Board of Directors of the Natiomd Pish and 

20 Wildlife Foundation first appointed pursuant to the 

21 amendment made by subsection (a)(1) — 

22 (A) 3 shall be appointed to a term that ex- 

23 pires December 31, 1999; 

24 (B) 2 shall be appointed to a term that ex- 

25 pires December 31, 2001; and 
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1 (C) 2 shall be appointed to a term that ex- 

2 pires December 31, 2003, 

3 as specified by the Secretary of the Interior at the 

4 time of appointment. 

5 SEC. 3. RIGHTS AND OBUGATIONS OF THE FOUNDATION. 

6 (a) Investment and Deposit of Federal 

7 Funds. — Section 4(c) (16 U.S.C. 3703(c)) is amended — 

8 (1) by redesignating paragraphs (3) through 

9 (7) in order as paragraphs (8) through (12); and 

10 (2) by inserting after paragraph (2) the follow- 

11 ing: 

12 “(3) to invest any funds provided to the Foun- 

13 dation by the Federal Government in obligations of 

14 the United States or in obligations or securities that 

15 are guaranteed or insured by the United States; 

16 “(4) to deposit any funds provided to the Foun- 

17 dation by the Federal Government into accounts 

18 that are insured by an agency or instrumentality of 

19 the United States; 

20 “(5) to make use of any interest or investment 

21 income that accrues as a consequence of actions 

22 taken under paragraph (3) or (4) to carry out the 

23 purposes of the Foundation; 

24 “(6) to provide Federal funds for the purpose 

25 of entering into cooperative agreements with wiDing 
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1 private landowners for restoration and enhancement 

2 of fish, wildlife, and other natural resources on pub- 

3 lie or private land, or both, if such cooperative 

4 agreements — 

5 “(A) provide general conservation benefits; 

6 or 

7 “(B) benefit fish, wildlife, or other natural 

8 resources on publie land; 

9 “(7) to accept and manage funds provided by 

10 any Federal agency under any other law when it is 

11 in the public interest;”. 

12 (b) Agency Approval of Acquisitions op Prop- 

13 ERTY. — Section 4(e) (16 U.S.C. 3703(e)) is amended — 

14 (1) by amending paragraph (1)(B) to read as 

15 follows: 

16 “(B) the Foundation notifies the Federal agen- 

17 cy that administers the program under which the 

18 funds were provided of the proposed acquisition, and 

19 the agency fails to object in writing to the proposed 

20 acquisition within 60 days after the date of that no- 

21 tification.”; and 

22 (2) in paragraph (2), by striking “the Director” 

23 and inserting “the head of the Federal agency that 

24 administers the program under which the funds were 

25 provided”. 
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1 (c) Repeal. — Section 304 of Public Law 102-440 

2 (16 U.S.C. 3703 note) is repealed. 

3 (d) Agency Approval of Conveyances and 

4 Grants. — Section 4(e)(3)(B)(ii) (16 U.S.C. 

5 3703(e)(3)(B)(ii)) is amended to read as follows: 

6 “(ii) the Foundation notifies the Federal agency 

7 that administers the Federal program under which 

8 the funds were provided of the proposed conveyance 

9 or provision of Federal funds, and the head of the 

10 agency fails to object in writing to such proposed 

11 conveyance or provision of Federal funds within 60 

12 days after the date of that notification.”. 

13 (e) Reconveyance op Real Property. — Section 

14 4(e)(5) (16 U.S.C. 3703(e)(5)) is amended to read as fol- 

15 lows: 

16 “(5) The Foundation shall convey at not less than 

17 fair market value any real property acquired by it in whole 

18 or in part with Federal funds if the Foundation notifies 

19 the Federal agency that administers the Federal program 

20 under which the funds were provided, and the agency fails 

21 to disagree within 60 days after the date of that notifica- 

22 tion, that — 

23 “(A) the property is no longer valuable for the 

24 purposes of fish and wildlife conservation or man- 

25 agement; and 
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1 “(B) the purposes of the Foundation would be 

2 better served by the use of the proceeds of the con- 

3 veyance for authorized activities of the Founda- 

4 tion.”. 

5 (f) Termination op Condemnation Limitation; 

6 Expenditures for Printing or Capital Bquip- 

7 MENT. — Section 4(d) (16 U.S.C. 3703(d)) is amended to 

8 read as follows: 

9 “(d) Expenditures for Printing or Capital 

10 Equipment. — The Foundation may not make an expendi- 

11 ture of Federal funds for printing or capital equipment 

12 that is greater than $10,000 unless the expenditure is ap- 

13 proved by the Federal agency that administers the Federal 

14 program under which the funds were provided.”. 

1 5 SEC. 4. MATCHING REQUIREMENT. 

16 Section 10(b)(1) (16 U.S.C. 3709(b)(1)) is amended 

17 by striking “matching, in whole or in part,” and inserting 

18 “matching, on a one-to-one basis,”. 

1 9 SEC. 5. RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS. 

20 Section 10(b) (16 U.S.C. 3709(b)) is amended by 

21 adding at the end the following: 

22 “(3) No Federal funds authorized under this section 

23 and provided as a grant under this Act shall be used by 

24 the grantee for expenses related to litigation. 
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1 “(4)(A) No Federal funds authorized under this sec- 

2 tion and provided as a grant under this Act shall be used 

3 by the grantee for any activity the purpose of which is 

4 to influence legislation pending before the Congress. 

5 “(B) This paragraph shall not be considered to pro- 

6 hibit officers or employees of the Foundation from eom- 

7 municating to Members or staff of Congress requests for 

8 legislation that they consider necessary for the efficient 

9 conduct of the business of the Foundation or that relates 

10 to the authority of the Foundation, appropriations for use 

11 by the Foundation, or use of Federal funds by the Foun- 

12 dation.”. 

1 3 SEC. 8. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

14 (a) In General. — Section 10(a) (16 U.S.C. 

15 3709(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

16 “(a) Authorization. — There are authorized to be 

17 appropriated to the Secretaiy of the Interior and the Sec- 

18 retary of Commerce, in the aggregate, $25,000,000 for 

19 each of fiscal years 1999, 2000, and 2001.”. 

20 (b) Repeal. — Section 10(c) (16 U.S.C. 3709(c)) is 


21 repealed. 
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DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENT 
Required by House Rule XI, clause 2(g) 

1 . Name: 

Amos S. Eno 

2. Business Address: 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
1 120 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 900 
Washington, DC 20036 

3. Business Telephone: 

Washington: 202-857-0166 Maine: 207-828-1 159 

4. Organization you are representing: 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

5. Any training or educational certificates, diplomas or degrees which add to your 
qualifications to testify on or knowledge of the subject matter of the hearing: 

1977 M.A., Natural Resources, Cornell University 

1972 B. A., Princeton University 


6. Any professional licenses or certifications held which add to your qualifications to testify 
on knowledge of the subject matter of the hearing: 

None 

7 . Any employment, occupation, ownership in a firm or business, or work-related 
experiences which relate to your qualifications to testify on or knowledge of the subject 
matter of the hearing: 

1991-Present Executive Director, National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, Washington, D.C. 

1986-1991 Director of Conservation Programs, National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

1982-1986 Director, Wildlife Programs; Project Director, AUDUBON WILDLIFE REPORT, 
National Audubon Society, Washington, D.C. 

1981-1982 Assistant Director, Department of Wildlife Affairs, National Audubon Society, 


4 Fundy Road 
Falmouth, ME 04105 
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Washington, D.C. 

1980-1981 Program Analyst, Office of Endangered Speeies, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Elepartment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

1978-1979 Special Assistant to Chief, Office of Endangered Species, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

1974-1976 Administrative Assistant to Nathaniel P. Reed, Assistant Secretary, Fish, Wildlife 
and Parks Department of Interior, Washington, D.C. 

8. Any offices, elected positions, or representational capacity held in the organization on 
whose behalf you are testifying: 

Executive Director, National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

9. Any Federal grants or contracts (including subgrants or subcontracts) which you have 
received since October 1, 1994, from the Department of the Interior, Department of 
Commerce, or Department of Agriculture, the source, and the amount of each grant or 
contract: 

None 

1 0. Any Federal grants or contracts (including subgrants or subcontracts) which were 
received since October 1, 1994, fiom the Department of the Interior, Department of 
Commerce, or Department of Agriculture by the organization(s) which you represent at 
this hearing, including the source and amount of each grant or contract: 

Please see attached 

1 1 . Any other information you wish to convey to the Committee which might aid the 
members of the Committee to better understand the context of your testimony: 

None 
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Departncpt of Conmerce - NOAA 


PROJECT LIST w/ FUNDING DISTRIBUTION 


PROJECT/ 



OUTSIDE 

CHALL. 

NFWF 

FED. 

NFWF 

MISC. 


ntoj.# 

GRANT 

FUNDS 

FUNDS 

FUNDS 

FUNDS 

Atlanik Salmon Recovery in Downeasi ME 
S.H.A.R.E. 

96-028 

$150,000 

100.000 

25,000 

0 

25,000 

California Salmon Projects 

97-110 

2,630,000 

1.500.000 

1,130,000 


0 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
Coral Reef Assessment in Western Pacific 

97-083 

$30,020 



30.020 

0 

Dr. Alison Green 




Mid-Coast Salmon Restoration Project 

96-078 

$300,000 

^.000 

100.000 



Oregon Wildlife Heritage Foundation 





INC Hluehn l una Economic Assessment 

97-075 

$50,000 

25,000 

25,000 



American Sportfishing Association 




NOAA Fisheries Program 

97-115 

2.234.000 

1,117,000 

1,117.000 


0 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 




Nonindigenous Aquatic Species Research 

97-156 

$220,000 

110,000 

110,000 



National Oceamc and Atmospheric Association 



Northwest Straights Facilitation Project 

97-220 

$19,500 




19,500 

Darnel Evans, Coniraaor 





Oceanographic Environmental Monitoring 

96-094 

1.300.000 

700,000 

100,000 


500.000 

Scientific Environmental Research Foundation 



Oceanographic Environmental Monitoring-II 

97-106 

SSOO.OOO 

400,000 

100,000 

0 


Scientific Environmental Research Foundation 



San Juan Islands (WA) Marine Refuges 

97-105 

$63,100 

43.100 

20,000 



San Juan Nature Insiiiute 

Scholarships for Sea Turtle Scientists 

97-146 

$3,687 



1,844 

1.843 

Texas A & M Research Foundation 





White Sea Bass Enhancement Hatchery 

96-031 

$225,000 

150,000 

50,000 


25.000 

Hubbs-Sea World Research Institute 





IGRAND TOTALS: 13 projects 


$7,725,307 

$4,346,944 

$2,808,863 

so 

$569,500 1 
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PROJECT/ 

GRANTEE 

raoj.# 

GRANT 

OUTSIDE 

CHALL. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

FED. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

INTEREST 

FUNDS 

MiSC. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

Idaho Panhandle Bats 

VSDA-Forest Service 

97-176 

SIO.OOO 

5.000 

5.000 

0 

0 

Idaho Songbirds and Habitat Modification 
USDA-Foresi Service 

97-201 

SI8.670 

9.670 

9,000 

0 

0 

Jakes Habitat Improvement Program 

Nasional Wild Turkey Federation 

96-231 

$150,000 

100.000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Lake Hemet Waichable Wildlife Project 
USDA-Foresi Service 

97-193 

$25,000 

15.000 

10,000 

0 

0 

Lincoln (NM) Habitat Improvemem 
USDA-Forest Service 

97-236 

$35,050 

23,150 

11.900 

0 

0 

Lcmg Bayou (MS) Wetlands Enhancement 
USDA-Forest Service 

97-242 

$80,000 

40,000 

40,000 

0 

0 

Longleaf Pine Ecosystem Managemeni-II 

Tall Timbers Research. Inc. 

96-116 

SS1.840 

56.840 

25.000 

0 

0 

MAPS Evaluation and Outreach 

Institute for Bird Populations 

93-185 

$98,400 

65.600 

32.800 

0 

0 

Malpai Borderlands Conservation-II 

Malpai Borderlands Group 

97-152 

$300,000 

^.000 

100.000 

0 

0 

Marietta (OH) Habitat Improvement 
USDA-Foresi Service, Wayne NF 

97-173 

$7,000 

4.000 

3,000 

0 

0 

Marshall Meadow (CA) Project 

USDA-Forest Service, Sierra NF 

97-249 

$7,000 

3,500 

3.500 

0 

0 

Maury Mountains (OR) Aspen Management 97-171 
USDA-Foresi Service, Wallowi-Whiiman NF 

$11,000 

7,000 

4,000 

0 

0 

Measuring Effectiveness 

USDA-Forest Service 

97-243 

$5,300 

2.650 

2.650 

0 

0 

Mesa Manh (ID) Enhancement 

USDA-Forest Service 

97-238 

$63,500 

38.500 

25.000 

0 

0 

Mexican Spotted Owl in Colorado 97-199 

Bureau of Land Management. Canon City Disiria 

$8,000 

4.000 

4.000 

0 

0 

National Bighorn Sheep Information Kiosk 97-194 

USDA-Forest S’en'ice. Shosone National Forest 

$2,161 

1.181 

1.000 

0 

0 

Native Rant Conservation Initiative 

Bureau of Land Management 

95-078 

$249,576 

149.650 

99.926 

0 

0 

Native Plant Conservation Initiative-Il 
National Park Service 

96-066 

$625,000 

400.000 

225.000 

0 

0 

Native Plant Conservation Initiative-Ill 97-073 

Federal Native Plant Conservation Committee 

$768,225 

478.800 

289.425 

0 

0 

North American Bat Conservation 

Bat Conservation Imemationol 

97-143 

$175,000 

125.000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Northern Region Landbird Monitoring 
USDA-Forest Service 

97-248 

$20,000 

10.000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Oakwood Bottoms (IL) Restoration 

Ducks Unlimited. Inc. 

96-071 

$100,000 

50.000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Ochoco (OR) ‘Green Dot* Program 
USDA-Forest Service 

97-172 

$9,450 

7.150 

2.300 

0 

0 

Okanogan (WA) Forest Carnivore Su.-vey 
USDA-Forest Service 

97-170 

$10,700 

5.350 

5.350 

0 

0 

Padrick Ridge (ID) Prescription Bum 
USDA-Fore^ Service. Stdmon NF 

97-226 

$10,000 

5.000 

5.000 

0 

0 

Partners in Fli^i Outreach Materials 

Natitmal Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

96-226 

$132,575 

79.000 

6.400 

0 

47.175 

Pavant Habiut Enhancement 

USDA-Forest Service 

97-181 

$5,850 

3.750 

Z.100 

0 

0 

Pipeline Plantings for Wildlife (LA) 

97-232 

$12,200 

6.100 

6.100 

0 

0 


USDA-Forest Servict, Kisachie NF 


Page: 2 
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PROJECT/ 

GRANTEE PROJ- # 

Ptue River Basin Recovery Fund 9S-I89 

U S. Fish and mUili^ Service 
Portuguese Creek (CA) Deflector 97-246 

t/SDi4-Fo«sr Service. Sierra Sational Forest 
Pulling Together: Managing Invasives 97-1S5 

Sational Fish and Wldl^e Foundation 
ResUMv Our Southern Rivers-II 95-067 

USDA- Forest Service 

Restore Our Southern Rivers-lII 96-093 

VSDA-Foresi Service 

Restore Our Southern Rivers-IV 97-111 

Tennessee Valley Authority & USDA-Forest Service 
Rodry Mountain (UT) Sheep Habitu 97-229 

USDA-Forest Service, Ashley NF 
San Bernardino (CA) Children's Finest 94-221 

Siin Bernardino National Forest i4i;rodiirioR 
San Juan (CO) Habitat Cooflia Resolution 97-235 
USDA-Forest Service 

Sandy River (OR) Delu Restoration 97-241 

USDA-Forest Service 

Seeking Common Ground Coordinator 97-149 


Seeking Common Ground Steering Committee 
Seeking Common Ground Demoostratioiis-IV 96-130 
USDA-Forest Serviced Bureau of Land Management 
Seeking CtMnmon Ground Demcmstrations-V 97-206 
Seeking Common Ground Steering Committee 


^rtgrass Prairie Partners 96-104 

Colorado Bird Observatory 

Sierra Nevada Avian Communities 97-250 

USDA-Forest Service 

Sis Rivers (CA) Breeding Bird Atlas 97-247 

USDA-Forest Service, Six Rivers NF 
Spotted Frog in Nevada 96-117 

USDA-Forest Service. Humboldt-Toiyabe NF 
Stream Ecosystem Aquarium 97-198 

USDA-Forest Service. Lassen NF 
Stream Restoration Training Project 96-080 

National Association Service A Conservation Corps 
Swainson's Hawk Conservation in Argentina 9S-I84 
USDA-Forest Service. Klamath NF (CA) 

Tanagers and Forest Fragments-III 95-036 

Cornell University 

Tarryall (CO) Bighorn Sheep Hr^iut 97-234 

USDA-Forest Service. Pike and San Isabel NF 
Tsalila: A Watershed Experience 97-197 

Reedsport School Distria 

Turner Mountain (MT) Prescribed Bum 97-227 

USDA-Forest Service 

Upland Habitat Partnership-Il 97-070 

Quail Urtiimited, IrK. 

Upper Salmon River (ID) Prescribed Bum 97-178 

USDA-Forest Service 

WOW Conservation Education 97-244 

Rodcy Mountain EOc Foundation 
Walkinshaw Wetlands (MI) Restorukm 97-133 


USDA-Forest Service. Huron-Manistee NF 
Page: 3 


buY^iM 

CHALL. 
GRANT FUNDS 


S404.000 

0 

$4,000 

2,000 

1.272.614 

786.614 

$225,000 

135,000 

$253,900 

155.900 

$375,000 

225.000 

$61,900 

45.000 

$61,451 

41.338 

$22,000 

15,000 

$36,000 

18,000 

$59,500 

32.000 

$248,875 

157,375 

$452,586 

278,286 

$195,000 

130.000 

$48,500 

33,500 

$16,890 

10,390 

$62,800 

50,800 

$S.100 

2,600 

$150,000 

100,000 

$47,000 

32,000 

$111,000 

74,000 

$75,500 

49.500 

$96,911 

69.911 

$4,980 

2,480 

$735,000 

490.000 

$20,000 

10.000 

$75,000 

50.000 

$150,000 

75.000 


NFWF 

FED. 

FUNDS 

o“ 

2.000 

486,000 

90.000 

98.000 

100.000 
16,900 
20.113 

7.000 

18.000 

27.500 

91.500 
174.300 

65.000 

15.000 

6.500 

12.000 

2.500 

50.000 

15.000 

37.000 

26.000 

27.000 

2.500 

245.000 
10.000 

25.000 

75.000 


— NFWf 

INTEREST 

FUNDS 

o“ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


MISC. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

404.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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PROJECT/ 

GRANTEE 

PROJ.# 

GRANT 

OUTSIDE 

CHALL. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

FED. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

INTEREST 

FUNDS 

MISC. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

Wesiem Rapcor Monitonoi and Education 

HawkWatch Imemaiional Inc. 

97-254 

SS7.840 

33.840 

24.000 

0 

0 

Woodcock/Ruffed Grouse Challenge-II 
Ruffed Grouse Society 

96-118 

$117,000 

78.000 

39.000 

0 

0 

Woodcock/Ruff^ Grouse Chailenge-III 
Ruffed Grouse Society 

97-148 

$120,900 

80,900 

40,000 

0 

0 

1 GRAND TOTALS: 85 projects 


$20,907,947 

$13,576,635 

$6,830,137 

$0 

$501,175 1 
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Department of Intcrtor - Bureau of Land Management 

PROJECT LIST w/ FUNDING DISTRIBUTION 


PROJECT/ 

GRANTEE PROJ. # 

Algodoae Dune Waichable Wiid]^^e 96-217 

Bureau Land Management, Caiijbmia Desert District 
Answering dm Cali 93-074 

Quail Uniimited, Inc. 

Answering tbe Call-II 96-067 

Quail Unlimited 

Antelope Spring Bat Cave (UT) Gate 96-207 

Bureau of Land Management, Rid^eld Distria 
Bats in Inactive Mines (CO) 97- 160 

Bureau of Land Management 
Big Bear (MT) Wetlands 97-164 

Bureau of Land Management, Lewisunm District 
Big Lost River (ID) Sage Grouse Invntory 97-177 
USDA-Forest Service 

Blanca Wetlands (CO) Restoration 96-204 

Bureau of Land Mosutgemera, Canon City Distria 
Bring Back dm Native Fishenes-IV 93-063 

Bureau of Land Management A USDA-Forest Service 
Bring Back tbe NaUves-V 964)93 

Bureau Land Management A USDA-Forest Service 
Bring Back tbe Natives- VI 97-108 

USDA-Forest Service A Bureau eftand Management 
Bully Credc (OR) Waietsbed Plan 93-187 

Btdly Creek Watershed Coalition 
CCC Ponds (WY) Restoratioa 96-202 

Bureau ^Land Management, Rock Springs District 
California Salmon Prajeca 97-110 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
Carrizo Plain Burrowing Owl Profect 97-203 

Bureau rtf land Management, BokersfidM Distria 
Cinder Pit Browse Prescribed Bum 96-2 14 

Bureau of Land Management, Susanville Distria 
Conservation of Bats sad Mines 97-144 

Bureau of Lend Management, Yuma and CA Desert Districts 
Cowbird Parasitisin A Cattle Gnzing in NM 97-118 
Umversity of H^scowui 

Crkken WMifo Water Devcfopmenis (UT) 96-213 
Bureau of land Management. Rid^eld Distria 
Crooked Creek (WY) Pipdine Extension 96-208 

Bureau of Land Management. Woriand Distria 
Dove Sprii^ Riparian Exclosure (CA) 97-253 

Buntm of Land Management, Califorma Desert Distria 
Educadon and Community Outreach Project 97-192 

Applegate River Watershed Council 
Face to Face With Wildlife 97- 1^ 

Colorado Division of WUdlife 
Farming for WiltUife 97-190 

Bureau of Land Management, Btdur^eU Distria 
Femyinous Hawks in New Mexico 97-203 

Hauda Aloft, Inc. 

Goodwin Canyon (AZ) Waienbed Project 97-183 

Arizona Game and Fish Dqtarment 

Page: / 


GRANT 

OUTSIDE 

CHALL. 

FUNDS 

NPWF 

FED. 

FTJNDS 

NFWr 

INTEREST 

FUNDS 

MISC. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

$7,600 

3.800 

3.800 

0 

0 

$900,000 

600.000 

300,000 

0 

0 

$600,000 

400.000 

200,000 

0 

0 

$2,000 

1.000 

1.000 

0 

0 

$30,000 

25.000 

25.000 

0 

0 

$44,000 

22,000 

22,000 

0 

0 

$9,300 

5.300 

4,000 

0 

0 

$40,000 

20,000 

20,000 

0 

0 

1.498.040 

948,040 

550.000 

0 

0 

2.166.631 

1.577,578 

589,073 

0 

0 

4.752.139 

3.386.889 

1.365,270 

0 

0 

$20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

0 

$20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

0 

2.630,000 

1. 300.000 

1.130,000 

0 

0 

$26,000 

13,000 

13,000 

0 

9 

$7,000 

3,300 

3,500 

0 

0 

$68,199 

43.300 

24,899 

0 

0 

$97,200 

72.900 

24.300 

0 

0 

$1,895 

1.000 

89S 

0 

0 

$40,000 

20.000 

20.000 

0 

0 

$14,797 

8.361 

6.436 

0 

0 

$17,350 

8.675 

8.675 

0 

0 

$178,822 

163.822 

15.000 

0 

0 

$126,000 

69.000 

57.000 

0 

0 

$12,780 

7.830 

4.950 

0 

0 

$15J00 

9,500 

6,000 

0 

0 
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OUTSIDE SFwF nFWf SfibCT” 

PROIECT/ CHALL. FED. INIEREST FED. 

GRANTEE PROJ- 0 GRANT FUNDS FXfNDS FUNDS FUNDS 

Oreaw Yellowstone Amphibian Monitoring 97-233 i5s300 35.500 20.000 0 o” 

Idaho Suite Univenity 

Habiutts: Frran B*±y^ to Otsiack 96-021 H97,O0Q 200.00Q 97,000 0 0 

National Geogn^c Society 

High Plains Partnership 97-154 S41S.653 315,653 100.000 0 0 

WejfOTi Governors' .4j’5odi2ft(in 

Maho Panhandle Bus 97*!7S $10,000 5.000 S.OCK) 0 0 

USDA-Foivst Service 

tavemory of Calory 2 Bat Species (CA) 97-161 $25,858 12,929 12,929 0 0 

Burem of Lard Management, UJdah and SusanviUe Durrim 

Kelly Dam Wetland (AZ) Restoration 96-205 $20,000 10,000 10.000 0 0 

Burem <4 Land Mtmagemem, Arizma Strip District 

Ridge B4g Game Reseedii^ 97-179 $33,888 17,944 15.944 0 0 

Burem of Land Managemem, Worland District 

Locke's Pond (NV) Pipeline 97-188 $69,000 39.000 30,000 0 0 

Burem of Lard Management, Battle Mtrmtain Distria 


Lt^ge^eui Smite aad Biack Tent Sndy 

97-2J2 

$7,200 

4,000 

3.200 

0 

0 

Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks 






MAPS Evaluation and Outreach 

93-185 

$98,400 

65,600 

32.800 

0 

0 

Institute for Bird Pqndations 

Malpai Borderlands Cotservatioa 

95-077 

$380,000 

304,000 

76.000 

0 

0 

Malpoi Borderlands Ooup 

Malpai Borderlands Conservation-ll 

97-152 

$300,000 

axi.ooo 

100.000 

0 

0 

Malpai Borderiands Group 

Mona Arch Vegeiaiion Treatment 

97-180 

$17,000 

10,000 

7.000 

0 

0 

Burem c4 Land Mmagement, Bock Strings District 






MW Colorado Black-Footed Ferret Program 

97-182 

sm.ooo 

71.000 

40.000 

0 

0 


Burem of Land Management, Craig District 


Native Plant Conservation Initiative 

95-078 

$249,576 

149.650 

99.926 

0 

0 

Burem of Land Managemem 

Native Plant Cemservation Initu^ve-ll 

96-066 

$625,000 

400.000 

225,000 

0 

0 

National Pork Service 

Native Plant Conservation laiiialive-Itl 

97-073 

$768,225 

478.800 

289.425 

0 

0 

Federal Native Plant Conservation Committee 






New Generation of Environmental Stewards 

97-095 

S 105,000 

70.000 

35,000 

0 

0 

Adapt-A-Waershed 

North Americaa Bat Conservation 

97-143 

$175,000 

125,000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Bat Conservation liuemational 

Northwest Izzenhood Seeding <NV) 

96-211 

$50,000 

25.000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Bureau of Lard Management, Elko District 
Panguitkh (UT) Habiut lai^ovemenc 

96-213 

$20,000 

10,000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Bureau ^ Land Management, Cedar Gry District 






Partners in Flight West Mexico Meeting 

96-076 

$8,400 

4.200 

4.200 

0 

0 

Colorado Bird Observatory 

Pavani Habitat Enhancement 

97-181 

$5,850 

3.750 

2.100 

0 

0 

V5DA‘Forest Service 

Peregrine Falcons in Montana 

97.204 

$13,500 

10,000 

3,500 

0 

0 

Montana Deparmeni <4 Fisk, Wildlife and Parks 






Phiih Rutch (CA) Wildlife Reservoir 

97-183 

$20,000 

10.000 

10,000 

0 

0 

Burem of Land Management, Vkiidi Distria 






Potter Butte (WY) Piperme/Fence Project 

96-209 

$40,930 

32.660 

8.270 

0 

0 

Burem of Land Management, Worland Dislrici 






Project WET Networking Initiative-]! 

95-177 

$200,000 

125.000 

75,000 

0 

0 

Western Regional EnvirotHiental Education Council 






l^^wm Guz^ns #1-5 (NV) 

96-210 

$49,900 

27.900 

22.000 

0 

0 


Burem <4 Land Management. Elko District 
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PROJECT/ 

GRANTEE PROJ. # 

GRANT 

OUTSIDE 

CHALL. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

FED. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

INTEREST 

FUNDS 

MISC. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

Pulling Together: Managing Invasives 97-lSS 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

1.272,614 

786,614 

486.000 

0 

0 

Riverwood Wetlands (ID) Enhancement 96-203 

Bureau of Land Management. Shoshone District 

$20,000 

15,000 

5.000 

0 

0 

Riverwood Wetlands (ID) Enhancement-Il 97-191 

Bureau of Land Management, Shoshone District 

$70,000 

35.000 

35,000 

0 

0 

San Francisco River Fencing (AZ) 97-256 

Bureau of Land Management, St^ord District 

$80,000 

40,000 

40,000 

0 

0 

Saskview Wetlands (MT) Retention Dam 97-189 

Bureau of Land Management. Lewistown District 

$95,000 

55,000 

40,000 

0 

0 

Seeking Common Ground Coordinator 97-149 

Seeking Common Ground Steering Committee 

$59,500 

32,000 

27.500 

0 

0 

Seeking Common Ground Elemonsiraiions-III 95-094 
USDA-Foresi Service <S Bureau of Land Management 

$80,000 

45.000 

35.000 

0 

0 

Sonoran Desert Community Assessment 97-184 

V.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

$16,600 

10,600 

6.000 

0 

0 

Susan River Canyon Natural History Guide 97-196 

Bureau of Land Management. Susanville District 

$60,000 

35,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Toll Mountain (MT) Habitat Project 97-158 

Bureau of Land Management. Butte District 

$10,000 

5,000 

5.000 

0 

0 

Upland Habiui Partnership-II 97-070 

Quail Unlimited, Inc. 

$735,000 

490.000 

245.000 

0 

0 

Utah Bat Vocal Signatures Catalog 97-066 520.000 

Bureau of Land Management. Cedar Gty A Richfield Distrias 

10,000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Utah Praine Dog HCP 96-216 

Bureau of Land Management. Cedar Gty Diirnct 

$50,000 

25.000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Wild Turkey Riparian Protection Fence 97-257 

Bureau of Land Management, Mile Ciry Distria 

$16,800 

10.000 

6,800 

0 

0 

Wildlife Water Development No. 540 96-212 

Bureau of Land Management. Yuma District 

$19,000 

9.500 

9.500 

0 

0 

Wood River (OR) Wetland Restoration- 11 97-159 

Bureau of Land Management 

$50,000 

25,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

1 GRAND TOTALS; 70 projects 

$20,171,887 

$13,321,995 

$6,849,892 

$0 

H 
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PROJECT LIST w/ FUNDING DISTRIBUTION 


PROJECT/ 

GRANIEE 

PROJ. 1 

GRAhTT 

OUTSlDfe 

CHALL. 

FUNDS 

nfWf 

FED. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

INT131EST 

FUNDS 

MJSC. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

Abrams Creek/Cfailbowee Reserve Acquisition 
FoothiUs Land Conservancy 

95-073 

S450.000 

300.000 

150.000 

0 

0 

Acomita Lais <NM) Resunation Project 

Tree ffew Mexico 

97-019 

iI%.OOG 

130.000 

65,000 

0 

0 

Adirondack Private Landowners Consortium 96- 1 10 
AdirondatA Nature Conservancy/Adirondak Land Trust 

S3S.000 

25.000 

10,000 

0 

0 

Adopt-A-Wetland 

Testa A£M C/mvemN 

9S-0(a 

S17.000 

8.500 

8.500 

0 

0 

Analmac/Araissas (TX) Wetlands Inject 
Houston Sierra Club 

95-199 

Si2.000 

6.000 

6,000 

0 

0 

Anderaott Traci (TX) Habiut Acquisition-II 
Tecas Parks and MUBife Foundation 

95-079 

S971.000 

900.000 

71.000 

0 

0 

Answeriag the CaJi 

Ut^miied. Inc. 

95^74 

S900.000 

600,000 

300,000 

0 

0 

Answering the Call-U 

Quail Unlimited 

96-067 

S600.000 

400.000 

200.000 

0 

0 

AqiaHic Moaitofing fw NW Ftwesu-I 

Xercts Sodefv 

95-209 

$75,000 

50,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Aquatic Monitoring for NW Forests-II 

Xerces Society 

97-062 

$75,000 

50.000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Atlantic Salmon Recoverv in Downcast ME 

S.H.A.R.E. 

96-028 

$150,000 

100.000 

2S.00Q 

0 

25.000 

Attwater's ^airie C^ckm Recovery 

Parks and WldUfe Foundation of Texas 

96-121 

$120,000 

80.000 

40.000 

0 

0 

Avian Abundance in ID Industrial Forest-II 
Susimnable Ecosystems InstiMe 

96-102 

$99,000 

66.500 

32,500 

0 

0 

Avian Abundance in ID Li&istriaJ Forests-l 
Sustainable Ecosystems Instioite 

95-122 

$78,000 

52.000 

26.000 

0 

0 

Avian Diversity in Yellowstone 

Montana State Vtdveniiy 

95-024 

$96,000 

64,000 

32.000 

0 

0 

BIODIVERSITY: Wild About Life! 

V.S. Fish tmd Widbfe Service 

96-018 

$255,000 

100,000 

50.000 

0 

IOS.OOO 

BMPs for WildlUie Manual 

Aiabama Wildli/e Federation 

95-040 

$75,000 

50.000 

23,000 

0 

0 

Back Bay NWR (VA) Dike Repair 

U.S. Fah and Wildlife Service 

97-050 

SllO.OOG 

60.000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Backyvd Conservation Program 97-2 18 

Nanonal Association of Conservci'ion Districts 

$21,800 

14.500 

7.300 

0 

0 

Baraboo River fWI) Fish Passage 

River Alliance of ik^consin 

97J)26 

$106,000 

73.000 

33.000 

0 

0 

BeaMoc (NY) Watershed Restoration- 11 

Trout Unlimited 

96095 

5180.000 

120.000 

60.000 

0 

0 

Beaver Restoration for Wetlands (W)0 
Wyoming Cot^raiive Fish <t Wtdlife Unit 

96059 

$75,000 

50.000 

25.000 

0 

0 

Belt Woods (MD> Preservation 

Western Shore Conservancy 

96041 

$300,000 

250,000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Beluga Whales in the High Arctic 

Mystic Marinelift Aquarium 

96-144 

$352,268 

292.100 

0 

60.168 

0 

Big Bog (ME) Resifflation 97-276 

Maine Deparmeni of Inland Fisheries A Wildlife 

$250,000 

200.000 

0 

50.000 

0 

Birch islands (ME) Acquisilion 

Woodie Wheaton Land Trust 

97-135 

$48,800 

34.200 

14.600 

0 

0 
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FUNDS 

Bird CoBscrv«ioQ Magasixie-! 

Americm Bird ConservoKy 

96-145 

S80.000 


25.000 

0 

5.000 

Bird and Habitat Relatioaship Model 

The Nature Conservojtty 

97-270 

$120,000 

60,000 

0 

60,000 

0 

Biidi&g F^ivai Vkleo 

D.J. Case & Associates 

97-036 

$36,000 

22.000 

14,000 

0 

0 

Birds Beyond Bwders 

Colomdo Bird Observatory 

95-025 

S2S.000 

15.000 

10,000 

0 

0 

Binb and Ptd>lic Awaratess 

Rair^ress AUitmce 

96-Ce7 

$97,000 

64.500 

0 

32J00 

0 

Birds in Forested Landscapes 

CoTTuti Vniversity. Lab. of Omiihoiogy 

97-039 

$285,300 

190,200 

95.100 

0 

0 

Black Braai Monitoring Network 

Wasfmgton Sitae Depantnart 

96-161 

SKB.OOO 

73.000 

30.000 

0 

0 

Black Hiiis Natural Commioiity Inveoioiy 

The Nature Conservancy, South Dakota 

97-059 

$60,000 

40.000 

20.000 

0 

0 

Black-Footed Ferret Action Plan 

Americcai Zoohgkoi and Aquarium Assoc. 

95-210 

$35,000 

0 

0 

0 

3S.000 

Siadt-Fooced {%net EtAsaacetsoit 

U S. Fish and mtd^e Service 

96-138 

$150,000 

50,000 

50.000 

0 

50.000 

Black-Footed Ferret Eiduncemeoi-II 

V.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

97-163 

$260,000 

50.000 

50.000 

0 

160,000 

Blackibac River (MT) RestOTUion-n 

Troa Utiiimited- Btadcfotn Ouster 

964)32 

$192,000 

128,000 

64.000 

0 

0 

Bluff Lake (CO) Urban EE Project 

Friends of Bluff Lake 

96-166 

$65,000 

50,000 

15.000 

0 

0 

Bolsa Chka Wetlands (CA) Assessment 
Otiifomia State Lands Campion 

96-140 

$150,000 

100.000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Bombay Hook NWR (DE) Restontion 

U.S. Fish and WlidUfe Service 

96-191 

$75,000 

50,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Boston Harbor Island NBA Designation 

Island AlliaiKe 

95-197 

$17,500 

10.000 

0 

7,500 

0 

Brwding Kinl Allas: Arkansas-II 

Umversity tf Arkansas 

95133 

$81,000 

54.000 

27.000 

0 

0 

Breeding Bird Atlas: Georgia-H 

Georfia Departmeru of Natural Resowces 

95-026 

$22,500 

15.000 

7.500 

0 

0 

Breeding Bird Atlas: New Jersey 

New leney Audubon Society 

95-128 

»3.836 

63.836 

30.000 

0 

0 

Breeding Bird Atlas: Oklahoma 97-03S 

Ceorge Miksch Sutton Avian Research Center 

$250,000 

200.000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Breeding Bird Adas: Oregon 

Oregon Field Ormihologisa 

95-129 

$90,000 

60.000 

30.000 

0 

0 

Breeding Bird Atlas: Virginia 

Virginia Society of Orruthology 

95-027 

$22,500 

15,000 

7,500 

0 

0 

Breeding Bird Adas. Wisconsin 

WIscMsifl Society for Orruthdofy. fnc. 

95-135 

$75,000 

50,000 

25.000 

0 

0 

BrewHer Creek (R.) Restoration 

Fareu Preserve District cfDuPage Cmnrv 

96-196 

$88,800 

73.800 

15,000 

0 

0 

Bring Back the Naiive$*V 96-092 

^reau of Land Matragenrent <£ V^A-Forest Service 

2. 166.65 1 

1.577.578 

589.073 

0 

0 

Bri!% Sack die Nuives-VI 97-108 

OSDA-Forest Service A Bureau of Land Management 

4.752.159 

3.386.889 

1.365.270 

0 

Q 

Sy-catch Reduction 97-021 

Mammel Observatory for Conservaticn Sciences 

$135,000 

90.000 

45.000 

0 

0 

Caddo Lake (TX) Scholars Propam 

95-104 

$138,100 

93.100 

45.000 

0 

0 


Catkh Lake boiiaae 
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PROJ. » 

GRANT 
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FUNDS 

FUNDS 

FUNDS 

Cadillac E>esert/Last Oasis-II 

95-179 

S120.000 

80.000 

40.000 

0 


KTEH TV Foundaiion 






Cah;y» River (AL> Coirkior 

96-109 

$120,000 

75.000 

45,000 

0 


Cahaba River Society 

California Coastal Sage Conservation-Ill 

95-030 

2.890,982 

1.890.982 

1.000,000 

0 

0 

Catifomia Dtpartmem offish and Game 
California Coastal Sa^ ConservuioD-IV 

96-221 

3,000.000 

1.500,000 

1.500,000 

0 


Cai^miia Dtpertmera offish and Game 
Califorma Condor Rearing Facility 

97-213 

$27,500 

13,750 

13,750 

0 

0 

Venuma WHdemess Sanctiuny 

California Freshwater Shrimp Project 

95-085 

$105,000 

70,000 

35,000 

0 

0 

Ross Vaiiey School District 

Casada-Mexico Model fewest Program 

96-^8 

$116,900 

72,900 

44.000 

0 


Queen 's University 

Canadian Land Conservation Project 

95-195 

$12,355 

9.8S5 

0 

2,500 


Umversity Calgary, Dept. ofResecoch Services 






Caaadtait Laedbird Conssrvaitm 

96-105 

$182,000 

130,000 

52.000 

0 


Canadian Nature Federaticm 

Cape May (NJ) Stopover Protection 

97-032 

S8O.SO0 

53.700 

26.800 

0 

0 

New Jersey Nongame Species Program 
Casco Bay (ME) Sbellflshery Restoration 

95-016 

$85,000 

42.500 

42.500 

0 

0 

Friends cf Casco Bay 

Casco Bay (ME) SheUfishery Restoratioa-ll 

95-087 

$97,200 

64,800 

32.400 

0 

0 

Friends of Casco Bay 

Center Pcmd/Cooley Acquisition (ME) 

95-095 

$70,668 

40,668 

30,000 

0 

0 

Phippsburg Load Trust 

Cemn for Humm Hedlh & the Enwonment 

96-083 

$120,000 

80.000 

40.000 

0 


Harvard Medical School 






Central American Conservation EasenKncs 

97-269 

$52,500 

37.500 

0 

15,000 

0 

CEDARENA 






Ceiand Vaiiey & Resmrsioo Fiuids-il 

95-116 

$150,000 

100,000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Ermronmental Defense Fund 

Chattahoochee Headwaters (GA) Restoration 

96-194 

$50,000 

30.000 

20.000 

0 

0 

Upper Chattahoochee Riverkeeper Fund. Inc. 






Chtaa River Wuenhed (MD) Restorations 

97-140 

$303,000 

203.000 

100,000 

0 

0 

Oies^ietAe Wildlife Heritage 
(Htildren's Wriieni Instimie 

97-016 

$60,000 

40,000 

20,000 

0 

0 

Center for Children's Environmental Literature 






Chuck Yeager Award, 199S-I 

95-041 

$15,000 

0 

0 

15.000 

0 

U.5. Fish and Wdisft Service Savannah Rtfitges 





Qiuclc Yeager Award. 199S-11 

95-192 

$20,000 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

USDA'Forest Service 

Chuck Yeager Award. 1996'1 

96-063 

$20,000 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

Andrew Sansom/Perry Bass 

Chuck Yeager Award. 1996-11 

96-125 

$15,000 

0 

0 

15.000 

0 

Merlin Tunle-Bai Conservation International 






Chuck Yeager Award. 1996-111 

96-200 

$15,000 

0 

0 

15,000 

0 

Champion Intemationtd Corporation 






Chuck Yeager Awaid, 1997-1 

97-150 

$15,000 

0 

0 

15.000 

0 

Dr. James A. Timmerman. Jr. 

Chuck Yeager Award, 1997-11 

97-265 

$15,000 

0 

0 

15.000 

0 

Ed Clark. Wildlife Center of Virginia 

Chuck Yeager Award. 1997-ni 

9’-264 

$20,000 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

Jon Hm^r, Boise Cascade A Bill Wall. Potlatch 






CitiaMi-B»ed Wamr Montuning Program 

95-178 

$26,585 

13.585 

0 

13.000 

0 


Union Soil A Water Consermion Distr. 
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MISC. 
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Clean Water Training Institutes 

River Watch Netvfork, Inc. 

96-005 

$38,000 

23,000 

15.000 

0 

0 

Coastal Salmooid Habitat Restoration 

Oregon Wildlife Heritage Foundation 

97-029 

$300,000 

200.000 

100.000 

0 

0 

Coastal Waierbird (MA) Program 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 

95-126 

$75,300 

50.200 

25.100 

0 

0 

Coastal Waterbird Program-II 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 

96-099 

$30,000 

20,000 

10,000 

0 

0 

Cobscook Bay (ME) Shellfish Restoration-II 
The Nature Conservancy. Maine 

96-025 

$50,000 

33,000 

17,000 

0 

0 

Colorado River Fish Policy-IV 

Colorado Conservation Foundation 

96-126 

$30,000 

20,000 

0 

10.000 

0 

Community Restoration Center 

Coalition To Restore Urban Waters 

97-217 

$52,000 

35.000 

17,000 

0 

0 

Community-Based Watershed Protection 
Georgia Conservancy 

95-180 

$60,000 

35,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Connecticut River Fish Passage 

Connecticut River Watershed Council. Inc. 

96-086 

$45,000 

20.000 

20,000 

0 

5.000 

ConservaticMi Easement Handbook Update 
Land Trust Alliance 

95-042 

$52,500 

35,000 

17,500 

0 

0 

Conservation Educmion Roundtables 

Nanonal Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

95-004 

$20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

0 

Conservation Medicine 

Tufts University 

97-216 

$210,000 

160,000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Coral Reef Fishes in Belize 

Wildlife Conservation Society 

96^ 

$75,000 

50.000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Coral Reef Initiative 

American Zoo and Aquarium Association 

96-169 

$45,000 

30.000 

15,000 

0 

0 

Corridor Eff^ in Managed Forests-I 

North Carolina State University 

96^8 

$43,000 

30.000 

13.000 

0 

0 

Corridor Effwis in Managed Forests-ll 

North Carolina State University 

97-116 

$45,500 

32.500 

13.000 

0 

0 

Costa Rica Corridor Protectkm-ll 

Monteverde Conservation League 

95-127 

$187,000 

127,000 

60.000 

0 

0 

Costa Rican Ornithological Meeting 

American Birding Association 

97-125 

$30,000 

22,500 

0 

7,500 

0 

Cowbird Parasitism A Cattle Grazing in NM 
University of Wisconsin 

97-118 

$97,200 

72,900 

24.300 

0 

0 

Creative Pathways for Wildlife Art 

National Wiidli^ An Museum 

95-062 

$398,988 

318,989 

79.999 

0 

0 

Critical Issues/Critical Tlunking 

National 4-H Council 

95-173 

$75,000 

50,000 

25.000 

0 

0 

DC Mentoring Program-ll 

The Environmemors Project 

95-005 

$100,000 

70.000 

30.000 

0 

0 

DC Memoring-III/Btltiinore 

The Envtronmeniors Project 

96-012 

$151,379 

101,379 

50.000 

0 

0 

DC/Baltimore Menioring-lV 

The Environmemors Project 

97-100 

$40,000 

30.000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Deciskm Maker's Course-!! 

Orga/uzation for Tropical Studies 

96-101 

$60,000 

45.000 

15.000 

0 

0 

Delhi Sands Habitat Ac<iuisi(ion 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

96-239 

$350,000 

175.000 

0 

175,000 

0 

Dennys River Waier^ied Protection 

The Nature Conservancy 

97-266 

$576,000 

501.000 

75.000 

0 • 

0 

Deschutes Steelhead Restoractoo Project 
Oregon Trout 

97-024 

$170,000 

120.000 

50.000 

0 

0 
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Dimo&d Ranch (WY) Habiiac Acquisition 
Rocky MouMoin Elk Foundaiion 

95-214 

SISS.OOO 

103,000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Dii® Darling (FL) NWR Loan 

Ding Darling Wiidiife Society 

95-093 

so 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Discover the Bronx River 

Af^ialachian Mountain Club 

96-079 

S38.000 

26.000 

12,000 

0 

0 

Dow. Lower Mississippi Valley Private Land 
Dsaks Unlimited, fnc. 

96-054 

$254,000 

114.250 

!39,7«) 

0 

0 

Duciarap River (ME) Umd Acquisition 
Coastal Mountains Land Trust 

96-142 

SS9.600 

49.600 

10.000 

0 

0 

Ducktrap River (ME) Land Acquisition-II 
Coastal Moieaains Land Trust 

97-004 

$40,000 

26.667 

13,333 

0 

0 

Dugoui Ranch Conservation 

The Nature Conservancy 

97-212 

$75,000 

50,000 

25.000 

0 

0 

Dutch Gap (VA) Acquisition 

Chesterfield Cewuy 

97-134 

$250,000 

^.000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Earth Service Ctaps Forest Siewanis 

YMCA of Greater Seattle 

97-099 

^.000 

60.000 

30,000 

0 

0 

Earth Stewards-II 

National Fuh and Wildlife Foundation 

97-090 

$150,000 

100,000 

50,000 

0 

0 

East Maui Forest Bird Protection Prt^am 

The fhiiure CtmservaiKy. Hawaii 

95-075 

$300,000 

200,000 

100,000 

0 

0 

Ebenezer Creek Greenway (CA) 

The Cewerwin'o/i Fund 

95-202 

$300,000 

225.000 

75.000 

0 

0 

Eco-Entrepreneurs for Sustainable Develop. 
Ashtdta: Inaovators for the Public 

94-247 

$700,000 

600.000 

100.000 

0 

0 

Edge Effects on Forest Binis 

Indiana University 

M-124 

$135,000 

90.000 

45.000 

0 

0 

Education for Conservation Program (CA) 
Vieiwmese American Arts A Letters Assn 

97-096 

$60,000 

40.000 

20,000 

0 

0 

Bizt^ieth Ltury l^tm Biodiwniiy Exhibit 95-006 

Kentuckv Fish &. WdMfe Education & Resource Foundaiion 

$130,000 

100,000 

30.000 

0 

0 

Elizabeth River (VA) Watershed 

Eliabeth River Project 

97-048 

$25,600 

17.100 

8.500 

0 

D 

Etkhorn Skwgh Watershed (CA) Restoration 
Susmtable Co/aervation 

97-131 

$110,100 

73.000 

35.100 

0 

0 

Endangered Species Act Pannership 

Wldlife Habitat Council 

95-043 

$60,000 

40,000 

20.000 

0 

0 

Endangered Species Act Position Paper 
Nonkweuern University 

96-069 

$29,250 

15.000 

0 

14,250 

0 

Eirvirauneoul Hying Services in MX-II 
Sonoran lastirute 

96-057 

$36,000 

24.000 

12.000 

€ 

0 

Environmemal Hying Services in Mexico 
Sonoran Institute 

95-044 

$20,000 

10,000 

10.000 

0 

c 

Eflvtrcttneiual Issues for Middle School 

SaiM Louis Zoo 

96-008 

$40,000 

20.000 

20.000 

0 

0 

Esquinas Carbon Offset Initiative 

COMBOS 

95-069 

$710,000 

510.000 

200.000 

0 

0 

Estuarine Wetland Proteciion-NE Corridor 95-090 

Mtmomer Ohremxiory for Canservanon Saences 

$211,100 

140.400 

70.700 

0 

0 

Evetglades Case Study 

Florida Institute of Technology 

96-085 

$156,492 

106.492 

50,000 

0 

0 

Expanding Refuge Support Groups 

Nmonal Wildlife R^ge Atsociation 

96-081 

$105,000 

70.000 

35.000 

0 

0 

Experinttia! Conservation Pn^ms 

Student Conservation Association 

95-007 

$150,000 

100.000 

50.000 

0 

0 
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INTEREST 
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MlSc. 
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FFA Environineiital Stewardship 

Ncttonal FFA Foundation 

95-200 

$30,000 

20,000 

0 

10.000 

0 

Fatten Timber Extractive Reserve (CR) 

TUVA Foundation 

95-028 

$125,000 

100,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Falling Spring (PA) AcquUitkm 

7>iNtf Uniimited, Inc. 

95-064 

$335,000 

265,000 

70,000 

0 

0 

Farmers' Assistance Fund 

Nalioaai Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

96-139 

$100,000 

50,000 

0 

50,000 

0 

Fish & Wildlife Small Grants-199S 

National Fish and WHdiife Foundation 

95-045 

$31,476 

15,040 

0 

16,436 

0 

FishNET-Ftsberies Cooservatioc Nnwork-II 
Quebec-Labrador Foundation 

95-001 

$95,000 

70.000 

25,000 

0 

0 

FishNET-Fisberies Conservation Network-Ill 
Quebec-Labrador Foundation 

964)24 

$95,000 

75.000 

20.000 

0 

0 

Fisheries & Rice Field Flooding 

Bay Institute 

95-164 

$50,000 

25,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Fisheries Across America-II 

U.S. Fish and WUdUfe Service, Region 3 

95-1^ 

$597,490 

368,693 

228,797 

0 

0 

Fisheries Across America-Ill 

U.S. Fish and WUdlife Service 

964)30 

$596,962 

398.085 

198.877 

0 

0 

Fisheries Across America-IV 

U.S. Fish and WUdUfe Service 

97-112 

$590,000 

400.000 

190.000 

0 

0 

Fisheries Management Reserves 

Center for Marine Conservation 

95-017 

$75,000 

50,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Fisheries Small Gmu-199S 

National Fish atui WiltUife Foundation 

95-208 

$30,000 

15.000 

0 

15.000 

0 

Fishii^ Has No Boundaries 

Fishing Has No Boundaries, Inc. 

95-169 

$35,000 

25,000 

0 

10.000 

0 

Fishing for Solutions: What's the Catch? 
Monterey Bay Aquarium 

97-094 

$175,000 

I2S.OOO 

50,000 

0 

0 

Flood Tderani Land Uses in Minnesou 
American Rivers 

97-139 

$41,800 

33,440 

8.360 

0 

0 

Rorida Bay Ecosystem Monitoring Program 
NOAA- National Ocean Service 

95-117 

$60,000 

36.000 

24,000 

0 

0 

Rorida Panther on Private Lands 

Florida Stewardship Foundation 

96-114 

$120,000 

90,000 

15.000 

15.000 

0 

Rorida Scrub HCP-I! 

The Nature Conservancy. Florida 

95-145 

$15,000 

10.000 

5.000 

0 

0 

Forest Fragmemation in Alberta-III 
tfiuversity of Alberta 

95-029 

$103,200 

68,800 

34.400 

0 

0 

Forest Fragmentacioo in Southern Ontario 
Long Point Bird Observatory 

96077 

$57,000 

32,000 

25.000 

0 

0 

Forest Management in South Carolina 

NCASI. Paper Industry Council 

96106 

$240,000 

160,000 

80.000 

0 

0 

Forest Service Course Schoiarships-V 
VSDA’Foresi Service 

95-008 

$20,000 

10,000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Forestry Market Transformation Initiative 
Strategic Environmental Associates 

96-201 

$60,000 

40.000 

0 

20.000 

0 

Fort Worth (TX) Nature Center Wetlands 

Fort Worth Nature Center and Refuge 

97-049 

$86,400 

57.600 

28.800 

0 

0 

Four Mile Creek (WA) WeUands 

Washington State University 

97-046 

$30,000 

20.000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Fragmentation in PacifK NW Forests 
Sustainable Ecotystons Institute 

97-126 

$222,400 

148.300 

74.100 

0 

0 

GREEN MUNDO 

97089 

$45,000 

30.000 

15.000 

0 

0 


PMtaddptua EdMCaltott Fmnd 
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GREEN Trainii^ Initiative 

Giotxd Rivers Environmental Ed Nenvork 

9S-106 

S90.00G 

60,000 

30,000 

0 

0 

Give Water a Hand-I! 

Uruversity Wsconsin-Madison 

96-084 

$70,000 

50.000 

20.000 

0 

0 

Goshawk Habitat, Prey, and Movement 
University cf Wyoming 

97-033 

$33,000 

23,000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Grassland Bird Management Workshop 93'l3t 

George Miksdi Suton Avian Research Center 

$38,000 

28,000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Grassland Bird Pro^am 

Massadmetts Audubon Society 

96-177 

$34,330 

36.350 

18,000 

0 

0 

Great American Fish Count 

American OcMitr Campaign 

97-103 

$75,000 

30,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Great Salt Lake (UT) Wetlands Preservation 
77ie Nature Conservancy, Uudt 

93-081 

$180,000 

120,000 

60.000 

0 

0 

Great Swamp Interpretive Master Plan 

Harris Parks and Land Conservancy 

97-219 

SSO.OOO 

23,000 

23.000 

0 

0 

Greater Yellowstone Predator Book 

National Park Service 

96-129 

$30,000 

20.000 

0 

10.000 

0 

GreeaworksNII 

Ameriain Forest Foundation 

93-103 

$230,000 

175.000 

75,000 

0 

0 

Grindstone Island (NY) Acquisition 

Thousand Islands Land Trust 

93-036 

$200,000 

130.000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Grizzly Conservatioa Challenge-Ill 

U.S. risk and Wildlift Service. Region 6 

93-046 

$94,000 

46.300 

47,500 

0 

0 

Grisly ConservaiiMi Chalienge-IV 

U. S. Fish and WHdUfe Sendee 

96-199 

$123,000 

75.000 

40.000 

10,000 

0 

Gulf Fork Watershed Monitoring Evaluation 
Tennessee TechnoUrpcal Umversitv 

96-029 

$37,000 

25.000 

12.000 

0 

0 

Gulf Tract (TN) Cooperative Research 
National Biological Service 

93-092 

$24,000 

16.000 

8.000 

0 

0 

Gulf of Maine Coastal Monitoring Network 
New Hampshire Charitable Foundation 

93-018 

$100,000 

60,000 

40,000 

0 

0 

Gulf of Maine Seabird Island Restoration 
Natianai Audubon Socieiy 

97-123 

$200,000 

ISO.OOO 

50,000 

0 

0 

Guy Bradley Award, 1993 

U.S. Fisk ami Wildti/e Service. R6 

93-140 

$2,000 

0 

0 

2.000 

0 

Qay Bradley Award. 1996 96-120 

Wisconsin Department ofNamrai Resources 

$2,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

Guy Bradley Award. 1997 

U.S. Fish and WUdb^ Service 

97-151 

$1,216 

0 

0 

1.216 

0 

HBCU Pre-Service Teacher Training-II 
Second Nature 

96-004 

$200,000 

130,000 

30.000 

0 

0 

Habitat Conservation Plans Assessenem 
University of Hichigan 

97-224 

$6,000 

4,000 

0 

2.000 

0 

Habitat Conservation Through Aviiouhsm 
American Birding Association 

96-097 

$32,300 

33,000 

17.500 

0 

0 

Habitat Use in (ID) Managed Forests-! 
Turnstone Ecological Researdi Associates. 

96-103 

Ud 

S^.OOO 

70.000 

23.000 

0 

0 

Habitat Use ni (ID) Managed Forests-U 
Tumslone Ecological ResearNi Associates. 

97-034 

Ud. 

$90,000 

65.000 

23,000 

0 

0 

Habitat for Herou 

Svetsnore Land Trust (IN) 

93-198 

$16,000 

11.000 

0 

3,000 

0 

Habitats: From Backyard to Outback 

National Geogra^c Sociav 

96-021 

$297,000 

200,000 

97,000 

0 

0 

Harbor Herons Refi^ in New York Harbor 
New York City Audubon Society. Inc. 

96-178 

$14,700 

9,800 

4,900 

0 

0 
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Hannfui Algal Bloom Conferences 

Chesapeake Research Consortium, Inc. 

96-171 

S60.000 

40,000 

0 

20.000 

0 

Heald and Bradley Pond (ME) Acquisition 
Greaser Lovell Land Trust 

97-020 

$365,000 

315.000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Henry's Fork Watershed (ID) Initiaiive-II 
Henry's Fork Foundation. Inc. 

95-183 

C25.000 

150.000 

75,000 

0 

0 

Henry’s Fork Watershed (ID) Initiative-Ill 
Henry's Fork Foundsuion, Inc. 

96-172 

$300,000 

225.000 

75.000 

0 

0 

Hicks Run (PA) Acquisition 

Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation 

96-198 

$50,000 

30,000 

20.000 

0 

0 

High Country Institute for Journalism 
American Forest Foundation 

96-141 

$75,000 

50,000 

0 

25,000 

0 

Hi^ Country Institute for Joumalism-II 
American Forest Foundation 

97-101 

$50,000 

35.000 

15,000 

0 

0 

High Elevation Bird Monitoring 

Vermont Institute Natural Science 

95-134 

$90,000 

60.000 

30,000 

0 

0 

High Plains Partnership 

Western Coventors ' Association 

97-154 

S4IS.653 

315,653 

100,000 

0 

0 

Hispanic Role Model for Conservation Ed 
Self Reliance Foundation 

96-017 

$175,000 

125.000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Horsehead Wetlands (MD) Habitat Program 
Wildfowl Trust North America 

96-164 

$60,000 

40.000 

20,000 

0 

0 

Idyllwild Wetlands (KY) Acquisition 

Learning Pursuits, Inc. 

97-136 

$40,000 

26,600 

13,400 

0 

0 

Indian Wolf Conservation 

Conservation Treaty Support Fund 

95-047 

$36,500 

18.500 

18.000 

0 

0 

Integrated Environmental Curriculum 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

96-163 

$39,000 

26.000 

13,000 

0 

0 

Integrating Science Resources-Ii 

Journey North 

9'J-OF} 

$145,000 

100.000 

45,000 

0 

0 

Integrating Wildlife Si Aquatic EducatiM 

Qty of Bossier 

97-093 

$100,000 

75,000 

25.000 

0 

0 

Interior Plateau Ecosystem Managemem-tl 
Tennessee Coruervarion League 

96034 

$87,300 

63.500 

23.800 

0 

0 

International Bear Conservation 

U-S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Region 6 

95-091 

$10,000 

5.000 

5,000 

0 

0 

International Migratory Bird Day 1995 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

95-088 

$53,791 

28.791 

25.000 

0 

0 

liuemaiiCHul Migratory Bird Day 1996 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

96043 

$167,200 

100.000 

0 

50.000 

17.200 

International Migratory Bird Day 1997 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

97078 

$64,000 

25,000 

25.000 

0 

>4,000 

Invasive Species-A Global Approach 
IVCN/Species Survival Commission 

96061 

$75,000 

50.000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Iowa Prairie and Wetlands Conservation 
neasants Forever, Inc. 

97038 

$400,000 

300.000 

100.000 

0 

0 

Iowa Wild Places Acquisitions 

Iowa Natural Heritage Foundation 

97-142 

$334,660 

234,660 

100.000 

0 

0 

Island Press Book Challenge 

Island Press 

95-049 

$150,000 

100,000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Jakes Education Program 

National WId Turkev Federation 

96056 

$80,000 

55.000 

25.000 

0 

0 

Job Corps Conservation Education (OK) 

U.S. Fish and Wldltfe Service 

97-014 

$90,000 

60,000 

30.000 

0 

0 

Joliet Arsenal Prune (IL) Project 

University of Illinois, Board of Trustees 

95-123 

$93,000 

62,000 

31.000 

0 

0 
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Iordan River (UT) Riparian Aapiiskion 

Giy West Jordm 

97-056 

£200.478 

125,478 

75.000 

0 

0 

Journey North Program 

Journey North 

95-107 

SIOZ.OOO 

68,000 

34,000 

0 

0 

KMy Prairie Wetlands <TX) Actjuaiiitm 

Kay Prairie Land Conservancy 

96-049 

$150,900 

iOQ.OOO 

»,ooo 

0 

0 

Kenai River (AK) Habiut Protection 

Kaiai River Sportfishing. Inc. 

95-203 

$240,000 

200,000 

40.000 

0 

0 

l^nai Rim- Habiut Remorauon-II 

Kenai Itver ^/ortfishing Assxxiation, Inc. 

97-022 

$240,000 

200,000 

40,000 

0 

0 

Kentucky River Palisades Acquisition 

TTir Nature Conservancy, Kentucky 

96-061 

$300,000 

200,000 

100,000 

0 

0 

Kern County (CA) Valley Floor HCP 

Kem County Flaming Deparrmem 

95-050 

$100,000 

SO.OOO 

50,000 

0 

0 

Kickapon River (Wf) W»er^ied Project 

Trout Unlimited 

97^1 

$196,000 

136,000 

60.000 

0 

0 

KidsCrow: An Urban Eoviroiunenul Project 
Parks and People Foundation 

97-098 

$90,000 

60,000 

30,000 

0 

0 

^amah Restu^on 

The Nature Ctmservancy, Oregat 

95-065 

$240,000 

160.000 

80.000 

0 

0 

Kodiak Small Parcel Project 

The Conservation Fund 

97-060 

$200,000 

150,000 

50.000 

0 

0 

L^srador Habiui NU^mg tnitimive 

Ailarmc Stdmm Feder^ion 

97-028 

$206,400 

137,400 

69.000 

0 

0 

Late Andes NWR Wetlands Protection 

U.S. Fish and WildUfe Service 

97-051 

$15,000 

10,000 

5.000 

0 

0 

Late Huron Migrmory Bird Acquisition 

The Miotn Conservancy. Michigan 

95-071 

$440,000 

330.000 

no.ooo 

0 

0 

L^ C^iario Stmgbird Habitat Cooservuioa 
The Mmre Conservancy, New York 

95-031 

$66,200 

46,200 

20.000 

0 

0 

Lampny River <NH) Land Conservation 
Lamprey River Watershed Association 

95-019 

$15,000 

7,500 

7.500 

0 

D 

Lan^^ Mtnntoriag in Idabo-II 95-132 

Turnstone EctNogkal Research Associates. Ltd. 

$45,000 

30,000 

15.000 

0 

0 

Latin American Wildlife Traioing-ll 96-176 

Programa Regional en Uanejo de Vida Silvestre 

$20,000 

10,000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Learning Garden Project (NY) 

Oiy Parts Foundation 

97-097 

$30,000 

20.000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Liberty Sod Farm (NJ/NY) Restontiofl 95-160 

U.S. Fish and Wlidlifie Service. WailkHI River NWR 

$75,000 

50,000 

25,000 

0 

0 

LooQ Migration A Winter Ecology 

Center for Nordttn Studies 

95-121 

$18,000 

12,000 

6,000 

0 

0 

Lower Kennebec River (ME) Reswraikm Fund 96-133 

Natural Resources Council of Maine 

1.000,000 

900,000 

100,000 

0 

0 

Lower Mark Island (ME) Acquisition 
Soothhay Region Lind Trust 

96048 

$70,800 

47.200 

23,600 

0 

0 

Lower Roanoke River Floodplain Initiative 
The Nature Conservancy. North Carolina 

95-082 

$193,000 

130,000 

63.000 

0 

0 

MEB Environmental Leadership Program 
Management Institute for Environment and 

95-009 

Business 

$175,000 

125,000 

50.000 

0 

0 

MEB EnvinKunemal Leadership Progratn-II 
MEB/World Raources Institue 

96082 

$150,000 

100.000 

50.000 

0 

0 

MacDonald Pvk (ONT> Habiut Restoration 
Riuai lambum Stevnrd^up Networti 

97 t38 

$38,506 

26,506 

0 

12.000 

0 

Magdalena Bay (MX) Field School 

Schotd FMd Studies 

96-195 

$60,000 

40.000 

0 

20,000 

0 
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Maine Atlantic SaimcHi Watershed Initiative 

97-113 

$400,000 

300,000 

100,000 

0 

0 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

Maine Ccmservaiion Campaign 

97-069 

$175,000 

117,000 

58.000 

0 

0 

Maine Department cf Inland Fisheries atd Wildlife 






Maine Forest Biodiversity Project 

95-193 

$246,000 

164.000 

82,000 

0 

0 

The Nature Conservancy, Maine 

Maine Industrial Forest Management'! 

95-125 

$253,939 

169,939 

84.000 

0 

0 

Manomei Observatory for Conservation Sciences 






Maine Industrial Forest Managemeni-Il 

97-040 

$280,000 

200,000 

80.000 

0 

0 

Manomei Observatory for Conservation Sciences 






Maine Wildlife Habitat Initiative 

97-141 

$475,000 

350.000 

125,000 

0 

0 

Maine Coast Heritage Trust 

Malpai Borderlands Conservation 

95-077 

$380,000 

304.000 

76.000 

0 

0 

Malpai Borderlands Group 

Malpai Borderlands Conservation-ll 

97-152 

$300,000 

200.000 

100.000 

0 

0 

Malpai Borderlands Croup 

Managing Pelagic Longline Fisheries 

95-020 

$30,000 

20,000 

10.000 

0 

0 

National Coalition for Marine Conservation 
Mancos River (CO) Riparian Restoration 

97-268 

$36,000 

27.000 

0 

9,000 

0 

National Park Service, Mesa Verde National Park 






Mangrove Restoraiitm in St. Croix (VI) 

97-137 

$17,425 

11,625 

0 

5,800 

0 

St. Croix Environmental Association 







Maryland Coastal Bays Easement FVojeci 

97-132 

$60,000 

40,000 

20,000 

0 

0 

Lower Shore Land Tmsi 







Masked Bobwhite Conservation in Mexico 

96-058 

$37,000 

20,000 

17,000 

0 

0 

U.S. Fish and Wldlife Service 

Mid-Coast Salmon Restoration Project 

96-(n8 

$300,000 

200,000 

100,000 

0 

0 

Oregon Wildlife Heritage Foundation 
Migrant Birds on Flathead Tribal Lands 

97-121 

$27,300 

18,200 

9,100 

0 

0 

Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
Migratory Bird Habiut in Costa Rica-II 

94-248 

$385,677 

250,000 

135.677 

0 

0 

Organization for Tropical Studies 

Migratory Wildlife Booklet 

97-003 

$10,000 

5.000 

5.000 

0 

0 

Canadian Wildlife Service 

Minnesota Wetland Restoration Fund-II 

95-204 

$11,932 

7,932 

4.000 

0 

0 

V.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

Minnesota Wild Bird Food Conservation 

97-122 

$60,000 

45,000 

15,000 

0 

0 

Minnesota Department of Natural Resources 






Mississippi Delta Agriculntral Outreach-I 

95-057 

$100,500 

60,500 

40.000 

0 

0 

Delta Wildlife Foundation 

Mississippi Oeha Agiicultural Outreach-II 

97-057 

$225,000 

150.000 

75.000 

0 

0 

Delta Wildlife Foundation 

Mississippi River Batture Study 

96-050 

$67,187 

42,187 

25.000 

0 

0 

Tulane University 

MississipiM River H^itai Restoration 

97-025 

$58,200 

41.800 

16.400 

0 

0 

American Rivers. Inc. 

Mississippi River R-d Flood Prograin-1993 

95-099 

$400,000 

200,000 

0 

0 

200.000 

V.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Region 6 
Mississippi Valley Bird Conservation 

96096 

$97,500 

65.000 

32.500 

0 

0 

American Bird Conservancy 

Mississippi Valiev Conservation Strategies 

97-127 

$180,000 

120.000 

60,000 

0 

0 

The Nature Conservancv 







Mono Lake (CA) Restoration Design 

95-151 

$65,000 

40.000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Mono Ltdte Committee 







Montana Rivers Projeci 

97030 

$181,790 

121.790 

60.000 

0 

0 


National Center for Appropriate Technology 
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Monterey Bay (CA) Sanctuary Watch Program 95-084 

S82.S00 

55.000 

27.500 

0 

0 

Save Our Shores 







NW Atlantic Fisberies-I 

95-086 

$75,000 

50.000 

25.000 

0 

0 

American Fisheries Society 

NW Adamic Fisheries-II 

95-113 

$75,000 

50.000 

25.000 

0 

0 

American Fisheries Society 

NWTF Wildlife BuHetin-II 

95-142 

$75,000 

50,000 

25.000 

0 

0 

National Wild Turkey Federation 

NYC Higii School for the EnvironmeDt-lII 

964)13 

$190,000 

140.000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Friends of the High School for Enviromental Studies 






Napa Valley (CA) Landowner Outreach 

97-047 

$50,000 

33,000 

17,000 

0 

0 

Nt^ Valley Economic Development Corporation 






Nauonal Education Small Grant Fund-1996 

96-019 

$45,000 

30.000 

0 

15,000 

0 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
National Education Small Grant Fund-1997 

97-102 

S4S.000 

30,000 

0 

15,000 

0 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
Nadtmal Education Small Grants Fund-1995 

95-010 

$20,625 

10,625 

0 

10,000 

0 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 






National Park Rare Species Restorations 

95-141 

$120,000 

80.000 

40.000 

0 

0 

National Park Foundation 







Native American Environmental Law Program 

95-112 

$164,000 

110,000 

54.000 

0 

0 

Vermonr Law School Environment^ Law Center 






Native Plant Conservation Initiative 

95-078 

$249,576 

149.650 

99,926 

0 

0 

Bureau t^Land Management 

Native Plant Conservation Iniiiative-Il 

96-066 

$625,000 

400,000 

225,000 

0 

0 

National Park Service 







Native Plant Conservation Initiative-Ill 

97-073 

$768,225 

478.800 

289.425 

0 

0 

Federal Native Plata Conservation Committee 






Natural Connections (MD) 

96-014 

$22,000 

n.ooo 

11,000 

0 

0 

Irvine Natural Science Center 







Nature Mapping 

96-006 

$25,000 

15,000 

10,000 

0 

0 

University of Washington 

Neotn^ical Small Grants Fund-199S 

95-087 

$27,238 

16,860 

0 

10,378 

0 

National Fish and Wildlife Four^ation 
Neotropical Small Grants Fund-1996 

96-039 

$60,000 

40.000 

0 

20,000 

0 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

New Approaches to Lobster Management 

96-026 

$69,000 

46.000 

23.000 

0 

0 

IsU^ Institute 

New England Groundfish Management-Ill 

95-066 

$300,000 

200.000 

100.000 

0 

0 

Conservation Law Foundation 

New Generation of Environmental Stewards 

97-095 

$105,000 

70.000 

35,000 

0 

0 

Adopt' A ' Watershed 

New Hampshire botria Recovery Program 

95-051 

$114,800 

76,800 

38.000 

0 

0 

The Nature Conservancy. New Hampshire 
North American Bai Conservation 

97-143 

$175,000 

125,000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Bat Conservation Iniemaiional 

North American Bat House Research 

964)60 

$30,000 

20.000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Bat Conservation Iruemaiional 

Nonh American Lichen Project 

95-032 

$77,250 

52,250 

25.000 

0 

0 

Missouri Botanical Garden 







North Carolina Partners in Flight 

96-174 

$48,000 

32.000 

16.000 

0 

0 

North Carolina WildUfe Resources Commission 






North Coast (OR) Coho Restoration Project 

93-118 

$309,979 

209.979 

100,000 

0 

0 

Oregon Wildlife Heritage Foundation 

North Dakota Wetluids Discovery Guide 

93-011 

$46,500 

23,300 

23,200 

0 

0 


North Dakota Wetlands Insritue 
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Oregon Gap Analysis Implementacion-Il 
Defenden of Wildlife 

95-138 

SIOS.OOO 

70,000 

35.000 

0 

0 

Oregon Gap Analysis Implementation-Ill 
Defenders of Wildlife 

96-115 

S105.000 

70.000 

35,000 

0 

0 

Oxbow Wetland Restorations in Wyoming 

V. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Region 6 

96-107 

S130.000 

100.000 

50,000 

0 

0 

PARTNERS Project Evaluation 

Sheperd College Foundation 

96-010 

S95.000 

65.000 

30,000 

0 

0 

Paine Estate (MA) Acquisition 

Sudbury Valley Trustees 

95-155 

$225,000 

175.000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Partnering for Environmental Educatim-II 

Eco Education 

97-088 

S97.SOO 

67.500 

30,000 

0 

0 

Partners for Wildlife: New York-ll 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Region 5 

96-108 

$75,200 

50,000 

25.200 

0 

0 

Partners for Wildlife: Pennsylvania-Ill 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Region 5 

96-052 

S342.000 

275.000 

67,000 

0 

0 

Partners in Flight Outreach Materials 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

96-226 

$132,575 

79.000 

6,400 

0 

47.175 

Partners in Right Public Relations 

Susan Carlson 

94-250 

$23,750 

0 

0 

0 

23.750 

Partnership for the San Pablo Baylands 

Save San Francisco Bay Association 

95-154 

$467,640 

392.640 

75.000 

0 

0 

Partnership in EE for Urban Youth 

Discovery Creek Children 's Museum of DC 

97-012 

$75,000 

50.000 

25.000 

0 

0 

Partnerships for Environmental Education 

Eco Education 

95-012 

$120,200 

90.200 

30.000 

0 

0 

Pawcatuck (RI) Wuersbed Initiative 

TTie Nature Conservancy 

96-088 

$55,000 

30.000 

IS.OOO 

0 

10,000 

Phen Basin <VT) Acquisition 

Trust far Public Land 

964)42 

$299.^ 

249.980 

50,000 

0 

0 

Piping Plover Study at Lake Diefenbaker 
Canadian Wildlife Service 

97-120 

$43,050 

30.750 

12.300 

0 

0 

Plaonmg Sustainable Conservation Projects 
Center for Natural Lands Management 

95-053 

$54,000 

34.000 

20.000 

0 

0 

Plane River Basin Recovery Fund 

U. S. Fish and Wldlife Service 

95-189 

$404,000 

0 

0 

0 

404.000 

Poison Creek (WY) Acquisition 

Jackson Hole Land Trust 

97-280 

$75,000 

50.000 

0 

25,000 

0 

Polar Bean and Contamiiianc Burdens 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

95-190 

$30,000 

IS.OOO 

15,000 

0 

0 

Polar Bean and Hudson Bay Habitats-II 
Canadian Wildlife Service 

97-223 

$30,000 

15.000 

0 

15,000 

0 

Pollock Tagging 

Marine Resources Management Center 

95-168 

$30,000 

20,000 

10,000 

0 

0 

Pofloi River Salmon Conservation-II 

Atlantic Salmon Federation 

95-114 

$74,850 

49.900 

24.950 

0 

0 

Ponoi River Salmon Conservation-Ill 

Atlantic Salmon Federation 

964)91 

$75,000 

50.000 

25,000 

0 

0 

Porcupine Creek (MT) Habiuc Acquisition 
Rockv Mountain Elk Foundation 

95-076 

$150,000 

100,000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Prairie Bird Conservation in Saskaich.-ll 97-119 

Saskaicheyvan Wetland Conservation Corporation 

$140,000 

100.000 

40.000 

0 

0 

Prairie Bird Conservation in Saskatchewan 95-186 

Saskaicheuian Wetland Conservation Corporation 

$191,527 

139.027 

52.500 

0 

0 

Prairie Breeding Bird Predator Man^ment 
Delta Waterfowl Foundation 

96068 

$450,000 

300.000 

1 50.000 

0 

0 
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PROJECT/ 

GRANTEE 

PROJ. # 

GRANT 

OUTSIDE 

CHALL. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

FED. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

INTEREST 

FUNDS 

MISC. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

Prairie Dog/Sylvaik Plague (MT) 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

97-064 

$32,260 

16,130 

16,130 

0 

0 

Predatioo Managemeiu Materials Project 

Jade Berryman Institute 

95-149 

$65,000 

50,000 

15.000 

0 

0 

Private Forest (ME) Reserves Project 

Maine TREE Foundation 

95-139 

$61,800 

41.200 

20.600 

0 

0 

Project WET Networking Initiative-11 95- 177 

Western Regional Environmental Education Council 

$200,000 

125,000 

75,000 

0 

0 

Project WILD Urban Actkxi Grants-Il 

Project WILD 

95-110 

$273,333 

205,000 

68,333 

0 

0 

Propagation of the American Chestnut 
American Chestnut Foundation 

95-137 

$79,237 

54,237 

25,000 

0 

0 

Public Lands Science Resources 

Four Comen School of Outdoor Education 

97-013 

$31,240 

21,240 

10,000 

0 

0 

Pulling Together: Managing Invasives 

National Fish and WtdUfe Foundation 

97-155 

1,272.614 

786,614 

486,000 

0 

0 

Quaker Neck (NC) Dam Removal 

North Carolina Coastal Federation 

95-119 

$194,000 

97,000 

97,000 

0 

0 

Quimper Peninsula (WA) Wildlife Corridor 
Jeffenon Land Trust 

95-150 

$96,000 

64,000 

32,000 

0 

0 

Quinnipiac River Marsh (CT) Restoration 
Connecticut Waterfowl Association 

96-192 

$150,000 

100,000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Race to Save the Neouopics 

Rainforest Alliance 

97-124 

$140,000 

130.000 

0 

10.000 

0 

Rajaji-Corben Wildlife Study 

Wildlife Institute of India 

96-135 

$4,000 

2.000 

0 

2.000 

0 

Rancher Outreach Program 

Sonoran Institute 

95-144 

$72,000 

48.000 

24,000 

0 

0 

Rangeley River (ME) Habitat Protection 
Rangeley Lakes Heritage Trust 

9M27 

$280,000 

230,000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Red Wolf Recovery Fund-199S 

U.S. Fish and WildUfe Service, Region 4 

95-054 

$109,418 

67.209 

42.209 

0 

0 

Refuge Enbancement Video Project 

Wildlife Management Institute 

95-161 

$16,750 

9,250 

0 

7.500 

0 

Rene Dubos Center • Multimedia Project 95-013 

Rene Dubos Center for Human Environments. Inc. 

$200,000 

150,000 

50,000 

0 

0 

Restoration of the Great Marsh (IN) 

National Park Serviee. tndioM Dunes NL 

95-058 

$30,000 

20,000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Restore Our Soudiem River$-(II 

VSDA-Forest Service 

96-093 

$253,900 

155.900 

98.000 

0 

0 

Restore Our Southern Riven-(V 97. ll 1 

Tennessee Valley Authority & USDA'Forest Service 

$375,000 

225.000 

100.000 

0 

50.000 

Rice Flooding Assessment 

Mississippi Slate Umvtrsirv 

96-001 

$111,447 

76.447 

35.000 

0 

0 

Right Whale in Florida 97- U5 

Florida Department of Environment^ Protection 

$12,000 

6,000 

6.000 

0 

0 

Right Whale/Vessel Imeracuons 

New England 

96-137 

$22,000 

15.000 

0 

7.000 

0 

Riparian Easement Initiative (NC) 

North Carolina Coastal Land Trust 

95-153 

$31,050 

16.050 

15.000 

0 

0 

River Ex|^ation 

Pittsburgh Voyager 

97-011 

$90,000 

60.000 

30.000 

0 

0 

Robbins Swamp (CT) Acquisition 

The Nature Conservancy-Cannecticut 

97-042 

$90,000 

60.000 

30.000 

0 

0 

Roberu Island (ME) Acquisition 

95-159 

$125,000 

75.000 

50,000 

0 

0 


Virtalhaven Land Tnat 
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PROJECT/ 

GRANTEE 

PROJ.# 

OUTSIDE 
CHALL. 
GRANT FUNDS 

NFWF 

FED. 

FUNDS 

NFWf 

INTEREST 

FUNDS 

MISC. 

FtD. 

FUNDS 

Rocky Mouncain Rtparian Habitat 

National Audubon Society 

96-180 

SI 80.000 

120,000 

0 

60.000 

0 

Sacramento River Fish Screen Diversions 
Family Water Alliance 

97-107 

S111.300 

59.900 

33.400 

18.000 

0 

Safe Harbor Agricuiniral Conservation Plan 
American Farmland Trust 

96-111 

$68.^ 

46,200 

22.000 

0 

0 

Safe Harbor Proposal (SC) 

Environmental Defense Fund 

96-113 

S40.800 

29.300 

11,500 

0 

0 

Salmon Safe Program 

Pacific Riven Council 

95-068 

$157,694 

120.000 

37.694 

0 

0 

Salmonid Restoration Support 

Mid-Sound Fisheries Enhancement Group 

96-170 

$30,000 

20.000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Salvage Logging Effects on Oregon Birds 
Avifauna Northwest 

97-214 

$30,000 

20.000 

10.000 

0 

0 

San Bernardino (CA) Children's Forcsi-Il 

San Bernardino National Forest Association 

96-009 

$200,000 

(50.000 

50.000 

0 

0 

San Diego (CA) NCCP 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

95-194 

2,982.560 

2.473.560 

499.000 

10.000 

0 

San Joaquin County (CA) HCP 

San Joaquin Council of Governments 

95-188 

$178,870 

128.870 

50,000 

0 

0 

Sandhills Longleaf Pine Initiative 

The Nature Conservancy 

97-153 

$225,000 

150.000 

75.000 

0 

0 

Sandy Island/Winyah Bay (SC) Protection 

77ie Nature Conservancy 

97-128 

$746,500 

600.000 

146.500 

0 

0 

Save Our Songbirds-11 

Point Reyes Bird Observatory 

96-040 

$204,000 

136.000 

68.000 

0 

0 

School Nature Area Project (MN) 

St. OlttfCoUege 

97-008 

$152,500 

102,500 

50,000 

0 

0 

Science of Conservation Planning 

Island Press 

97-279 

$45,000 

30.000 

0 

15.000 

0 

Sea Turtle Education Brochure 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. R2 

95-211 

$30,000 

10.000 

0 

0 

20.000 

Seeking Common Ground Coordinator 97 • 149 

Seeking Common Ground Steering Committee 

$59,500 

32.000 

27.500 

0 

0 

Selbome Project 

Roger Tory Peterson Institute 

95-111 

$88,000 

68.000 

20.000 

0 

0 

Selbome Project-II 

Roger Tory Peterson Institute 

96-165 

$46,500 

31.000 

0 

15.500 

0 

Sentenac Canyon (CA) Acquisition 
Anza-Borrego Foundation 

97-055 

$300,000 

200.000 

100.000 

0 

0 

Seventh American Forest Congress 

Gifford Pinchot Institute 

96-074 

$39,000 

29.000 

0 

10.000 

0 

Shared Streams 

American Forest Foundation 

97.114 

$180,000 

120.000 

60,000 

0 

0 

Shongrass Prairie Partnen 

Colorado Bird Observatory 

96-104 

$195,000 

130.000 

65,000 

0 

0 

Shrub-Steppe Fragmentation Study 

Washington Department of Fish and Wildlife 

96-175 

$126,900 

84.600 

42.300 

0 

0 

Silvicultural Impacts on Migrant Birds-Ill 
Umversiry of Montana 

95-034 

$105,000 

70,000 

35.000 

0 

0 

Snake River (ID) Restoration Project 

American Rivers 

95-022 

$100,000 

60.000 

40.000 

0 

0 

Snowy Plover Survey in Utah 

American Birding Association 

96-179 

$14,700 

7.350 

7.350 

0 

0 

Soundstaore Ecology for Urban Youth 

96-162 

$21,000 

14.000 

7.000 

0 

0 


Save the Sound. Inc. 
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PROIECT/ 

GRANTEE 

PROI.# 

GRANT 

OUTSIDE 

CHALL. 

FUNDS 

NlPWf 

FED. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

INTEREST 

FUNDS 

MISC. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

South Pacific Conservation Educauon 

RARE Center for Tropical Conservation 

95-003 

$146,000 

106.000 

40.000 

0 

0 

South Texas Private Laitds Initiative 

The Nature Conservancy. Texas 

95-157 

$100,000 

66,500 

33.500 

0 

0 

Southeast CUmstal nain Amphibian Survey 
NCASI. Paper Industry Council 

97-074 

$220,500 

150.500 

70,000 

0 

0 

Southwest Rorida Gieenways-II 

1000 Friends of Florida 

95-136 

$120,000 

80.000 

40.000 

0 

0 

Stqtbean Field Rooding in Mississippi 
Mississippi State Universiiy 

97-044 

$32,250 

22,250 

10,000 

0 

0 

Spring Migradoo Ecology of W. Sandpipers 93-035 
USDA-Forest Service. Copper fUver Delta Itutituse 

$24,622 

16,623 

7,999 

0 

0 

St. Croix River (WI) Scenic Greenway 

97-053 

$360,000 

260,000 

100.000 

0 

0 


Slmding Caiars Comnuauty Land Conservancy 


Slate Prototypes for Cooservuioa Ed-II 

95-176 

$150,000 

100.000 

0 

50.000 

0 

University of Wisconsin 

Statt Standards and Conservation Ed 

97-009 

$60,000 

40,000 

20.000 

0 

0 


Colorado Alliance fiyr Environmental Education 

SieUer Sea Lioo Behavior Ecology 97-023 SS4.6S4 56.4S6 28.228 0 0 

North Pacific Marine Science Foundation 

River Watenbed (CD Restoration 96-193 $79,000 54.000 25.000 0 0 

Giy ofDadmry Health Department 

Straddling Stocks 95-023 $32,821 16.575 16.246 0 0 

Natural Resource Defense Council 

Stream Restoratkm Training Project 96-080 $150,000 100.000 50.000 0 0 

Natianol Association of Service A Conservation Corps 

Student CrreS Pn^t 97-017 $89,150 60.650 28,500 0 0 

Americm Zoo A Atfuarium Association 

Survey (WV) Woodcock A Nongame Wildlife 95-089 $6,900 3.500 3,400 0 0 

Wesr Virginia C/iuvertity 


Sustainable Farming Systems in Miimesoca 
Land Stewardship Prp^ 

96-055 

$165,000 

110,000 

55,000 

0 

0 

Swallow-tailed Kite Conservation Plan 

Avian Research and Conservation Initiative 

97-267 

$90,000 

60,000 

0 

30.000 

0 

Swioomish (WA) Salmon Restoration 

People fbr Puget Sound 

96-089 

$30,506 

15,253 

15.253 

0 

0 

Taking Right-Expanding Partners in Right 
American Bird Conservancy 

97-041 

$225,000 

150,000 

75,000 

0 

0 

Taumon River Watershed Assessmeiu 97-168 

WMImids Trust of Southeastern Massachusetts 

$35,000 

20.000 

10,000 

0 

5.000 

Tu Incentives for Wetlands Protection 
book Walton League of America 

97-043 

$86,400 

58.400 

28,000 

0 

0 

Tennessee Foresu TAE Species 

U.S. Fish and Wldlife Srrvicr 

97-065 

$30,000 

21,000 

9.000 

0 

0 

Texas Coistal Oik Habitat Restoration 

Houston Audubon Society 

96-035 

03.000 

63.000 

20.000 

0 

0 

Texas Private Lands (nhiative-n 

Texas Parks and Wiidlife Depanmeru 

96-053 

$360,000 

240.000 

120.000 

0 

0 

Timber and Mignu Birds in Missoun-in 

The Curators of die University of Missouri 

97-117 

$110,800 

83.100 

27,700 

0 

0 

Tohono O'odham Conservation Initiative 

The Nature Conservancy. Arizona 

95-174 

$45,000 

30.000 

15,000 

0 

0 

Tools of Stewardship 

Center for Natural Lands Management 

97-061 

$25,500 

17.000 

8.500 

0 

0 

Training Course for Local Nauriltsu 

RARE Center for Tropica! Conservation 

95-130 

S9S.000 

70.000 

25,000 

0 

0 
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PROJECT/ 

GRANTEE 

PROJ. f 

GRANT 

outsim: 

CHALL. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

FED. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

INTEREST 

FUNDS 

MISC. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

Training Course for Local Naniralisis-II 

RARE Center for Tropical Conser^tion 

97-037 

$150,000 

100,000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Tribal Management Training 

Native American Fish and Wildiife Society 

95-108 

$56,000 

28.000 

28.000 

0 

0 

Tsaile Creek (AZ) Restoration Project 97-104 

Navtyo Nation Department of Water Resources 

»3S.190 

285.190 

50,000 

0 

0 

U-CAN (Urban Canoe Adventures) 

Friends t^the Chicago River 

97-015 

$27,000 

18.000 

9.000 

0 

0 

U.S./Asian Conservation Awareness 

U S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

96-020 

$120,000 

80.000 

40.000 

0 

0 

Umpqua Basin (OR) Land Exchange 

World Forestry Center 

^-146 

$305,000 

205.000 

100.000 

0 

0 

Upland H^tat Parmership-II 

Quail Unlimited, Inc. 

97-070 

$735,000 

490.000 

245,000 

0 

0 

Upper Colorado River Endangered Species 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

95-213 

$35,000 

0 

0 

0 

35,000 

Upper MS River Wetland Restoration 

Wetlands Imnative 

95-060 

$102,000 

69,000 

33,000 

0 

0 

Urban Aquatic Ecosystems 

Columbus Center 

96-159 

$150,000 

105,000 

45,000 

0 

0 

Urban Environmental Education (PA) 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

95-109 

$143,834 

93,834 

50.000 

0 

0 

Urban Environmental Educaticm-ll 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

96-168 

$155,000 

110.000 

0 

45,000 

0 

Urban Integration of Wildlife Education 
Denver Zoological Foundation 

97-092 

$141,000 

99,500 

41.500 

0 

0 

Urban Youth Farm School Program 

San Francisco League of Urban Gardeners 

96-015 

$99,000 

65.000 

34.000 

0 

0 

Valle Grande (NM) Grass Bank 

The Conservation Fund 

97-281 

$480,000 

430.000 

0 

50.000 

0 

Valley Care; Wetlands and Farming'll 

Ducks Unlimited. Inc. 

95-083 

2.010.000 

1.610.000 

400.000 

0 

0 

Valley Care: Wetlands and Farming-111 

Ducks Unlimited, Inc. 

96-112 

$600,000 

400.000 

200.000 

0 

0 

Vernal Pool Conservation 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 

97-045 

$75,000 

50.000 

25.000 

0 

0 

Vernal Pool HCP 

Thomas Reid and Associates 

95-172 

$80,000 

40.000 

20.000 

20,000 

0 

Vicuna Assessment 

National Fish and Wildlife Foandation 

97-262 

$20,000 

0 

0 

0 

20.000 

WILD TV 

Educational Broadcasting Corporation 

95-167 

$120,000 

80.000 

40.000 

0 

0 

Walkiiuhaw Wetlands (MI) Restoration 
USDA'Foresi Service. Huron-Manisiee NF 

97-133 

$150,000 

75.000 

75.000 

0 

0 

Wallowa County (OR) Forest Stewardship 
Sustainable Northwest 

95-205 

$30,500 

15,500 

0 

15,000 

0 

Wallowa County (OR) Forest Siewardship-ll 
Sustainable Northwest 

97-068 

$135,000 

90.000 

45.000 

0 

0 

Walrus and Human Impacts 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

93-191 

$28,200 

13.200 

7.500 

7,500 

0 

Walrus and Human Impacis-Ii 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

97-222 

$103,000 

88.000 

0 

IS.OOO 

0 

Watershed Restoration Book 

American Fisheries Society 

97-027 

$43,000 

28.000 

15.000 

0 

0 

Western Riparian Habiuu-II 

95-037 

$80,500 

55.000 

25.500 

0 

0 


National Audubon Society 
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PROJECT/ 

GRANTEE 

PROJ. « 

GRANT 

OUTSIDE 

CHALL. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

FED. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

INTEREST 

FUNDS 

MISC. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

Wetlands & Privue Lands Small Grants 1995 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

95*061 

$37,830 

26.540 

0 

11,290 

0 

Wetlands A Private Small Grants 1996 

Ndtionai Fish and WIdUfe Foundation 

96-051 

$80,350 

54,200 

0 

26,150 

0 

Wetlands A Private Lands Small Grants 1997 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

97-278 

$60,000 

40.000 

0 

20.000 

0 

Whtriing Disease Control 

Whirling Disease Foundation 

97-211 

$56,300 

38.000 

0 

0 

18.300 

Whirling Disease Facility 

Montana State University 

96-146 

$195,000 

50,000 

25,000 

0 

120,000 

Whirling Disease Technical Review 

Trout Unlimited, Inc. 

95-181 

$30,000 

20.000 

0 

10.000 

0 

Whirling Disease Video 

National Ftsh and Wildlife Foundation 

97-005 

$17,000 

0 

0 

5.000 

12,000 

White Sea Bass Enhancemeni Hatchery 
Hubbs-Sea World Research Institute 

96-031 

$225,000 

150.000 

50.000 

0 

25.000 

Whooping Crane Recovery Fund 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

95-170 

$96,800 

50.000 

46,800 

0 

0 

Wildlife Action Kit 

Earth Force 

95-015 

$43,000 

21,500 

21,500 

0 

0 

Wildlife Conservation Education 

Boone and Crockett Qub 

96-160 

$30,000 

20.000 

10.000 

0 

0 

Wildlife Information Network 

The Wildlife Society 

95-206 

$75,000 

50,000 

0 

25.000 

0 

Wildlife Information Partnership 

Wildl^e Management Institute 

95-090 

$88,500 

73.500 

0 

15.000 

0 

Willamette River (OR) Floodway Project 

River Network 

95-196 

$120,085 

80.085 

40,000 

0 

0 

WillqMi (WA) Salmon Enhancement 

Long Live the XTings 

96-033 

$400,000 

300.000 

100.000 

0 

0 

Wiltapa Bay (WA) Salmon Restoration*!! 
Willapa AUianee 

95-182 

$298,000 

198,600 

99.400 

0 

0 

Williamson River (OR) Delu Resconiion 

The Nature Conservancy 

97-058 

5.500.000 

0 

0 

0 

s.soo.ooo 

Winter Ecology 

Missouri Botanical Garden 

96-167 

$30,000 

W.OOO 

10.000 

0 

0 

Wisconsin Shallow Wetland Restoratioos-II 
Wscontin Waurfowi Association 

95-201 

$100,000 

67.000 

33.000 

0 

0 

Wisconsin Shallow Wetlands-III 

Wisconsin Waterfowl Association 

97-277 

SISO.SOO 

100,500 

50.000 

0 

0 

Wolf River (TN) Acquisition-II 

Wo^ River Conservancy 

97-054 

$949,373 

849.373 

100.000 

0 

0 

Wooden in Nature A Neighborhoods (CO) 
Keystone Science School 

97-010 

$39,000 

26.000 

13,000 

0 

0 

Woodcock/Ruffed Grouse Challenge-II 

Rt^ed Grouse Society 

96-118 

$117,000 

78.000 

39,000 

0 

0 

Woodcock/Rufled Grouse Habitat-II 

Rt^fed Grouse Society 

95-143 

$90,000 

60.000 

30.000 

0 

0 

Worcester County (MO) Wetlands Restoration 
Worcester Soil Conservation District 

95-152 

$120,000 

70.000 

50.000 

0 

0 

Working Toward 2003 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

97-157 

$630,571 

405.871 

209.000 

15,700 

0 

Young Ornithologists (PA) 

Academy of Natural Sciences 

97-091 

$90,000 

60.000 

30.000 

0 

0 

j GRAND TOTALS; 473 projects 


$89,176,749 

$57,585,707 

$23,165,729 

$1,318,888 

$6,906,425 1 
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Departnent of laterior - Bureau of Reclamation 


Fumitfed 



Amyi Lake (NM) Habitat Restoration 96-148 SIOO.OOO SO.OOO SO.OOO 0 0 

Navajo Nation Depanmem of Water Resources 

BUREC; Spring Run CbinocA Salmon 9S-165 $300,000 0 0 0 300.000 

Narionat Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

Boulder City (NV) Wetlands 96-149 $30,000 20.000 10,000 0 0 

Clark County Conservation District 

Bring Back the Naiives-V 96-092 2.166,631 1.377,578 589.073 0 0 

Bureau of Land Managemem A USDA-Forest Service 

Bring Back the Natives- VI 97-108 4,732.139 3.386.889 1,365,270 0 0 

USDA-Foresi Service A Bureau of Land Managemem 

Butte Creek Fish Access 96-238 $48,660 20,000 28.660 0 0 

The Institute for Fishery Resources 

Butte Creek Watershed Management Plan 96-232 $166,200 83.100 83.100 0 0 

Chico State University Foundation 

California Salmon Projects 97-110 2,630,000 1.300,000 1,130,000 0 0 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation , 

Chinook Salmon Work Groq) Meetings-II 96-234 $47,730 23,873 23,875 0 0 

University of California 

Cdto Salmon Model Restoration Project 96-233 $379,700 200.400 179,300 0 0 

Pacific Coast Fish, Wildlife A Wetlands Rest. Assoc. 

Colorado River Fish Recovery, 19% 96-132 $230,000 0 0 0 230,000 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

Columbia River Water Rights Acquisition 96-131 $130,000 100.000 50,000 0 0 

Oregon Water Trust 

Deer Creek Watershed Education 96-233 $13,342 0 15,542 0 0 

Otieo State University Foundation 

Farming for Wildlife 97-190 $126,000 69,000 $7,000 0 0 

Bureau cfLand Managemem, Bakersfield District 

Genera] Reclamauoo Gnnu 97-109 1.752.300 1,200,000 532,500 0 0 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

Hackbeny Flat (OK) Wedand Restoration %-152 $60,000 30.000 30,000 0 0 

Oklahoma Depanmem of Wildlife Conservation 

Hetuy 's Fork (ID). Flat Ranch Proieccioa 96023 $230,000 200.000 50.000 0 0 

The Ntaure Conservancy. Idaho 

Little Mountain (WY) Habitat Enhancement 96-134 $35,300 22.300 13,000 0 0 

Bureau of Land Managemem, Rock Springs District 

Lower Butte Creek Project 96-236 $243,000 122.500 122.500 0 0 

The Nature Conservancy 

Lower Colorado River Conservation 96-155 $600,000 400.000 200,000 0 0 

Lower CO Multi-Species Cons. Prog. Steer. Comm. 

Muddy Creek (MT) Watershed Restoration 96-156 $123,000 82.000 41.000 0 0 

Cascade County Conservation Dtsiria 

Powder River (OR) Enhancement Project 96-241 $112,240 56.240 56.000 0 0 

USDA-Foresi Service. Wailowa-Whiiman NF 

Scdimeni Reduction in Deer Creek 96-237 $100,169 59.840 40.329 0 0 

Meadowbrook Conservation Associates 

Sycan Marsh (OR) Wetland Restoration 96-222 $440,000 220.000 0 0 220.000 

The Nature Conservancy 

Vaknsin Ranch iCA) Acquisition %-l57 $300,000 200.000 100.000 0 0 

The Nature Conservancy 

Wiliiaimon River (OR) Delta Restoration 
77ie Nature Conservancy 
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flFW 
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INITSJEST 
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fHUt. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

Wood River (OR) W^aod Resioraticm 96- 158 

Buncat cf Land Management, LtdeeMew Distnct 

$150,000 

100.000 

50.000 

0 

0 

J GRAND TOTALS: 27 ptoitxts 


S^S3!,07f 

$9,723,922 

$4.537.!49 

SO 

$6.2?0,C»Q j 
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Department of Interior - Hatlonal Park Service fyndsfej 


PROJECT LIST w/ FUNDING DISTRIBUTION 


PROJECT/ 

GRANTEE PROJ. # 

GRANT 

OUTSIDE 

CHALL. 

FUNDS 

NPWP 

FED. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

INTEREST 

FUNDS 

MISC. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

Connecticut River Fish Passage 96^6 

Comteciicui River Waiershed Council, Inc. 

$45,000 

20.000 

20.000 

0 

5.000 

Native Plant Conservation Initiative-Ill 97-073 

Federal Native Plant Conservation Committee 

$768,225 

478.800 

289,425 

0 

0 

Pawcatuck (RO Watershed Initiative 96-088 

The Nature Conservancy 

$55,000 

30.000 

15.000 

0 

10,000 

Taunton River Watershed Assessment 97-168 

Wildlands Trust of Southeastern Massachusetts 

$35,000 

20.000 

10.000 

0 

5.000 

1 GRAND TOTALS; 4 projects 

$903,225 

$548,800 

$334,425 

so 

$20,000 1 


Page: / 
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Department of Agriculture - NRCS 


Fundytd 


PROJECT LIST w/ FUNDING DISTRIBUTION 


PROJECT/ 

GRANTEE 


PROJ . » GRANT 

OUTSIDE 

CHALL. 

FUNDS 

NFWF 

FED. 

FUNDS 

NfWF 

INTEREST 

FUNDS 

MISC. 

FED. 

FUNDS 

WRP Partnership Fund 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

96-075 

5.000.000 

5,000,000 

0 

0 

GRAND TOTALS: 

1 projects 

$10,000,000 

SS.000.000 

$5,000,000 

SO 

son 
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Disclosure information 


Submitted to the Subcommittee on Fisheries Conservation, Wildlife and Oceans, Committee on 
Resources, U. S House of Representatives by Edward F Ahnert in connection with testimony on 
H R. 2376, the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Establishment Act Amendments of 1997. 


Ed Ahnert is the President of the Exxon Education Foundation and Manager of Contributions for 
Exxon Corporation. 

He was bom in Fort Worth, Texas and attended public schools in Fort Worth and Lake Charles, 
Louisiana He obtained a BA in English from Rice University in Houston and a Master of Public 
Affairs in International Relations from Princeton's Woodrow Wilson School. 

He then joined the faculty of Tunghai University in Taiwan where he taught English and 
international politics. In 1973 he joined the Treasurers Department of Exxon Corporation in New 
York, and between 1973 and 1986 held various positions in the treasurers and corporate planning 
functions in New York, Houston, Sydney, Australia and Hong Kong. In 1986 he left Exxon to 
help found and become the chief financial officer of a small Asian regional telecommunications 
company based in Hong Kong. In 1988 he founded and became the chief executive officer of an 
Asian venture capital fund affiliated with a Hong Kong investment bank. 

In August of 1990 he returned to the United States and to Exxon to head the Exxon Education 
Foundation. In 1992 he also became Manager of Exxon's corporate contributions activities. 

He is a member of the board or advisory committee of several educational institutions and 
associations including the Council for Aid to Education, Southern Methodist University's Dedman 
College and the National Institute for Science Education 

Exxon's charitable contributions program (including tbe Exxon Education Foundation), which Ed 
Ahnert manages, is one of the world's largest corporate philanthropies. In 1 996 total giving was 
$54.8 million. Details of those gifts are included in Dimensions 96 which is attached to the 
written testimony. 

Although Exxon Corporation, its divisions and affiliates have numerous contracts with 
departments of the Federal Government, none of them is related to the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation nor to this testimony before the Subcommittee 

Business address: Exxon Education Foundation 

5959 Las Colinas Boulevard 
Irving, Texas 75039-2298 

Telephone: 972-444-1106 
Fax: 972-444-1405 
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DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENT 
Required by House Rule XI, clause 2(g) 

1. Name: Donald R. Glaser 

2. Business Address: 4 Scotch Heather 

Uttleton,Co. 80127 

3. Business Phone Number (303)972-8272 

4. Organization you are representing: none 

5. Any training or educational certificates, diplomas or degrees which add to your 
qualifications to testify on or knowledge of the subject matter of the hearing: 
Graduate of Eastern Montana College with a degree in Business Administration and 
Economics 

6. Any professional licenses or certifications held which add to your qualifications to 
testifif on or knowledge of the subject matter of the hearing: none 

7. Any employment, occupation, ownership in a firm or business, or work-related 
experiences which relate to your qualifications to testify on or knowledge of the 
subject matter of the hearing: 

Assistant Commissioner - Bureau of Reclamation (1989-1993) 

Deputy Commissioner - Bureau of Reclamation (1993-1994) 

State Director - Bureau of Land Management (1995-1996) 

Executive Director - Western Water Policy Advisoo' Commission (1996-present) 

8. Any offices, elected positions, or representational capacity held in the 
organization on whose behalf you are testifying: 1 recently entered a contract 

ihe National Fish and Wildlife Foundation to execute and oversee contracts for 
administration of Category 111 Calfed funds for habitat restoration. This contract is 
for up tt) 575,000 during the upcoming year. 

9. Any Federal grants or contracts (including subgrants or subcontracts) which you 
have received since October 1, 1994, from the Department of the Interior, 
Department of Commerce, or Department of Agriculture, the source, and the 
amount of each grant or contract 

1996-1997 - Executive Director, WWPRAC - Approximately SISO.OOO contract with 
Reclamation 

1997 - Review Carson City, Nevada offices - Approximately $17,000 contract with 
Reclamation 

10. Any Federal grants or contracts (including subgrants or subcontracts) which 
were received since October 1, 1994. from the Department of the Interior, 

Commerce, or Department of Agriculture by the organization! s) 
which you represent at this hearing, including the source and amount of each 
grant or contract: none 

11. Any other information you wish to convey to the Committee which might aid the 
meinbers of the Committee to better understand the context of your lesUmony: 
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Disclosure Requirement 
Required by House Rule XI, clause 2 (g) 


1. Name; Don R. Taylor 

2. Business Address: 37 VUIa Road, Suite 319, Greenville, SC 29615 

3 . Business Phone Number: 864-370-4477 

4. Organization you are representing: Champion International Corporation 

5. Any training or educational certificates, diplomas or degrees which add to your 
qualifications to testify on or knowledge of the subject matter of the hearing: 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry from the University of Georgia; a 
Master’s degree in Forest Silviculture from Stephen F. Austin University; 
and an M.B.A. from Columbia University 

6. Any professional licenses or certifications held which add to your qualifications 
to testify on or knowledge of the subject matter of the hearing: Serves on 
Board of Directors of the American Forest and Paper Association for 
private forestry. The Forest Landowner’s Association, and the Cradle of 
Forestry. Former member of the Board of Governors of the National 
Forest Products Association. 

7 . Any employment, occupation, ownership in a firm or business, or work-related 
experiences which relate to your qualifications to testify on or knowledge of 
the subject matter of the hearing: None 

8. Any offices, elected positions, or representational capacity held in the 
organization on whose behalf you are testifying: None 

9. Any Federal grants or contracts (including subgrants or subcontracts) which 
you have received since October 1, 1994, from the Department of the Interior, 
Department of Commerce, or Department of Agriculture, the source, and the 
amount of each grant or contract: None 

10. Any Federal grants or contracts (including subgrants or subcontracts) which 
you have received since October 1, 1994, firom the Department of the Interior, 
Department of Commerce, or Department of Agriculture by the organization(s) 
which you represent at this hearing, including the source and amount of each 
grant or contract; None 

1 1 . Any other information you wish to convey to the Committee which might aid 
the members of the Committee to better understand the context of your 
testimony: None 
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DISCXOSURE REQUIREMENT 
Required by House Rule XI, clause 2((} 


1. Name: 

C. tfliUlr- Ji- 

2. Business Address: 

'SfiDroeiJer SS3C> 8SZ>aj 

3. Buaness Pbone Number: 

SZV-SS9 -Z^^Vo 

4. Qtsanisation you are repiesmitiiig: 

'S:X^<^Zir<ja(s 

5. Any training or educational certificatta, diplomas or depees wldeh add to your qualWnWlnBa to 
tea^ on or knowiedce of the subject matter of the heating; 


6. Any pnefossional liceitaes or certifications held which add to your quaUficatioDS to tetf^ os or 
knowledge of the subject maner of the bearing: 


?. Any employment, ci ooigia tl o ni ownerahip in a fittn or buiineea, or wo th- se fiiad taiW i tiriice e 
which idate to your qualifkatsoos to testify on or ioiowledga of the suliject matter of the 

ytyi.yjc/' 

8. Any offices, elected positions, or represeotalicmal capacity held in the or ganlratinn on whose 
behalf yoo are testifying: 

-S' J^etcja-rer- 

9. Any Federal grena or cootiacta (including aubgnnta or subcootiacta) wUeh you have received 
finM October 1, 1994, ftom the Departmeet of the Interior, Depaitmeet of Coomeree. or 
Department of Agriculture, the source, and die amount of each gnat or oootiact: 

10. Any Fedend gtinca or contiacta (including subgrants or lufaconiiact^ wUnh ware laoeivad aince 

OchdsK 1, 1994, frail the D^artment of the lorerior, Dc | ) aif aatafC o « M nwc e , (vOc{iait- 
meot of Agriculture by the oiganiratinn(a) which you re pre a eot at thla haailag, ineimtiag (he 
aource and amount of each grain or contract: ,, 

J De, CeJO 

11. Any other information you wish to convey to the Committee which might aid the awmbera of 
fteCoamitttee to better understand the contest of your test i mon y : 
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Name: 

Business Address: 

Business Phone: 
Organization: 

Title: 

Education: 

Professional Experience: 

Publications: 


Federal Grants or Contracts: 


DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENT 


Jonathan H. Adler 

1001 Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite 1250 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202)331-1010 

Competitive Enterprise Institute 
Director of Environmental Studies 

Yale University - B.A. History, magna cum laude 

Director of Environmental Studies, CEI 

Columnist, Land Rights Letter 
Contributing Editor, Intellectual Ammunition 

Environmentalism at the Crossroads ( 1 995) 
editor, CEJ Environmental Briefing Book {\996) 
editor. Free Market Environmental Bibliography ( 1 996) 
editor. The Costs of Kyoto (1997, forthcoming) 
“Benchmarks” in The True State of the Planet (1995) 
“Clean Fuels, Dirty Air” in Environmental Politics (\992) 

NONE. The Competitive Enterprise Institute accepts no 
government funding of any kind. 
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DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENT 
Required by House Rule XI, clause 2(g) 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Name:/c/^ Ofli0/^oaOc.(l^ n f) q, , , ^ 

BusinessAddress: 9.cy S V ^ 

Business Phone Number: AP “ ^>^33 ~ “^c^OO 

. . . P f'l Q 2'C^‘^QJ 

Jrgamzation you are representing: 

/^ . I 


5. Any training or educational certificates, diplomas or degrees which add to your qualifications 
to testify on or knowledge of the subject matter of the hearing: 


6. Any professional licenses or certifications held which add to your qualifications to testify on 
or knowledge of the subject matter of the hearing: 


7. Any employment, occupation, ownership in a firm or business, or work related experiences 
which relate to ygur qualifications to^stify on or knowledge of the subject matter of the hearing: 

^Sieipyn- /OjuiS 

8. Aify omcevelected positions, or r^resenta^nal capac^ held in the organization on whose 
behalf you are testifying: Q <y<iu^ o-fi -.O 


9. Any federal grants or contracts (including subgrants or subcontracts) which you have received 
since October 1, 1994, from any Federal agencies or departments, the source and the amount of 
each grant or contract: . i 


10. Any federal grants or contracts (including subgrants or subcontracts) which were received 
since October 1, 1994, from any Federal agencies or departments by the organization(s) which 
you represent at this hearing, including the source and amount of each grant or contract: 

1 1 . Any other information you wish to convey to the committee which might aid the members of 
the Committee to better understand the context of your testimony: 
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Dimensions 96 


Dimensions 96 is Exxon’s annual report on its 1996 contributions of almost $54.8 million 
- about $41.7 million in the United States and more than $13 million in other countries. It 
lists organization in the United States that received grants of $5,000 or more from Exxon 
Corporation, its divisions and affiliates. Contributions in other countries are summarized. 
It includes the annual report of the Exxon Education Formdation. 
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National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
1 120 Connecticut Ave, NW 
Suite 900 

Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 857-0166; (202) 857-0162 fax 
tiger@nlwf.org 


The Save the Tiger Fund — A Special Project of the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation in Partnership with the Exxon Corporation 

On September 28, 1995 the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation and Exxon launched the Save 
the Tiger Fund (STF), an international effort to assist in the long-term survival of Asia's remaining 
populations of wild tigers. Exxon pledged $5 million over five years to tiger conservation, one of 
the largest single corporate donations ever made for an endangered species. The establishment of 
the Save the Tiger Fund represents a real commitment by Exxon and the Foundation to save the tiger 
from extinction in the wild through the generous funding of a diverse and effective group of 
conservation projects. This sort of commitment is desperately needed, the wild tiger is more 
imperiled now than ever before, as increased poaching and relentless habitat loss threaten the tiger's 
survival throughout its range. 

Since its launch in the fall of 1995, the 5ave /Ae Tiger Fwntf has supported 41 projects with a total 
of $3,348,712. Over $400,000 of this funding has been raised from the general public. Thousands 
of individuals, from school children to business professionals, have joined Exxon and the 
Foundation in the effort to save the tiger, and their contributions are making an impact from the 
National Zoo in Washington, DC to Kaziranga National Park in the jungles of India. To contribute, 
please send a check marked Save the Tiger Fund to the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. 

Save the Tiger Fund projects fall into five basic categories; 

1. Tiger Range Conservation Projects — This category consists of projects which are 
performed in tiger range countries and are focused on saving the tiger in the wild through 
on-the-ground conservation efforts Projects include field studies, habitat protection, and 
anti-poaching measures 

2 Tiger Range Support Projects — This group includes projects which are performed or 
conducted in tiger range countries but do not fall into the above category Projects include 
meetings and conferences, zoo and captive breeding support, and mapping and status 
assessment reports. 
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3. International Education Projects — This category consists of projects performed outside 
of tiger range states. The emphasis of this group of projects is education and public 
awareness efforts to increase people’s knowledge of the tiger’s plight and produce 
widespread support for tiger conservation activities. 

4 Fundraising and Promotional Projects — ^By appealing to the general public for donations, 

these projects raise funds to support other Save the Tiger Fund grants. 

5. Other Tiger Projects — These are tiger conservation projects which the National Fish and 

Wildlife Foundation has supported in partnership with Exxon. Funding for these projects 
is in addition to Exxon's $S million pledge mentioned previously. 

While these projects are separated into categories for the sake of organiaation, it is important to note 
that on a fimdamental level, all of these projects are connected by a common goal: the continued 
survival of the tiger in the wilds of Asia Some critics would say that such a goal is unattainable, that 
the pressures and threats posed by encroaching human populations are too great to overcome. These 
critics would add that the Save the Tiger Fund, while a noble effort, in the end will produce little or 
no progress. The Foundation acknowledges that the threats to the tiger are daunting, but we also 
firmly believe that the projects we are funding are producing real and powerful results. 

In the rainforests of Sumatra, Ron Tilson’ s field work is producing valuable insight into the ecology 
and biology of tigers in Way Kambas National Park. In turn, this insight is helping to shape the 
development of long-term management plans for the area, which seek to ensure the continued 
survival of the region’s tigers. The Homocko' Wildlife Institute is conducting similar efforts for the 
Siberian tiger in the Russian Far East. A new project, lead by Ullas Karanth, will support a wide- 
ranging tiger conservation efforts in high priority regions in southern India. Smaller scale field- 
study and protection projects have also b^un in Thailand and Cambodia. Two anti-poaching 
projects in India and a similar project in Russia are helping to reduce poaching pressures in key tiger 
habitat, while a project in Royal Chitwan Natiorud Park is restoring previously degraded lands into 
prime tiger habitat. Grants to Taman Safari Indonesia and the London Zoo have provided urgently 
needed funds to improve the captive breeding and management programs of zoos in tiger range 
states, while fimding to the Dallas Zoo and the Smithsonian Institution have initiated major 
rebuilding efforts of tiger exhibits here in the States These exhibits reach millions of visitors, 
helping to educate the people on the tiger’s plight and how they can help save it fi-om extinction. 
With support from the Save the Tiger Fund, the Mirmesota Zoo has estabhshed the Tiger 
Information Center, a widely-used clearinghouse for up-to-date information on tigers and related 
conservation issues A grant from STF allowed the World Wildlife Fund and the Wildlife 
Conservation Society to conduct a detailed assessment of tiger viability across its range. This 
assessment provides the Foundation and the Save the Tiger Fund Council with a powerful tool for 
determining the most valuable use of available Save the Tiger Fund resources and other tiger 
conservation funds. Perhaps more importantly, this assessment demonstrated that, although the 
threats to the tiger’s survival are immense, thoughtful and well-guided projects have the potential 
to make a real difference. And that is just what the Foundation and the Save the Tiger Fund Council 
intend to do. 
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1995-1997 Save the Tiger Fund Projects’ 

Tiger Range Conservation Projects (15 projects totalling $1,470,583) 

Project: Cambodia Tiger Conservation 

Grantee: Worid Wildlife Fund 

Funding: $30,000 in 1997 

Description: This project will support ongoing and planned efforts by the WWF-Indochina 

Program to determine the distribution and relative abundance of tigers in the Virachay-Xe Piane- 
Yok Don Tiger Conservation Unit (TCU) in northeastern Cambodia and will develop a landscape- 
level consovation plan using tigers as an umbrella species in this region. The project will also train 
local conservationists to conduct field surveys and develop conservation plans for other high priority 
TCUs in Cambodia. Project collaborators include Cambodia's Ministry of Environment 

Project: Chitwan Habitat Restoration 

Grantee; World Wildlife Fund 

Funding; $59,200 in 1996 

Description: This project will continue habitat regeneration programs in buffer zones around 
Royal Chitwan National Park in Nepal Specifically the project hopes to successfully regenerate the 
degraded riverine forests and grasslands on the eastern periphery of the park thereby providing a 
major wildlife corridor linking Chitwan to one of the premier wetland habitats in the northern 
subcontinoit. By integrating local communities in the process and creating an economic incentive 
for protection through the establishment of eco-tourism ventures, managers and conservation 
organizations have already achieved excellent results in Chitwan and its surrounding buffer zones. 
This project hopes to continue and expand upon this foundation of success. Project collaborators 
include the King Mahendra Trust for Nature Conservation and Nepal's Department of National Parks 
and Wildlife Conservation. 

Project: Karnataka Tiger Conservation 

Grantee: Wildlife Conservation Society, India Program 

Funding; $100,000 in 1997 

Description; This project will conduct a wide variety of tiger conservation aaivities to secure the 
survive of tigers and their prey communities in and around the Dandeli-Bandipur Tiger 
Conservation Units in Karnataka State in southern India The project will involve focused and 
intensive field study work, anti-poaching operations, law enforcement and volunteer training, 
environmental education, and habitat acquisition support. Project collaborators include the 
Government ofKamataka State, Cemer for Wildlife Stuies, U S. Fish and Wildlife Service's Office 
of Foreign Affairs, Mangalore University, Solus Communications, and Wildlife First! 


’please note that 1 997 STF project slate is not complete. Several projects are currently pending and not all 
of the 1 997 STF funding has been allocated. 
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Project: Kaziranga National Park Anti-Poaching Project 

Grantee: Ranthambhore Foundation 

Funding: $25,000 in 1996 

Description: This project will fund the purchase of three 4x4 vehicles to support anti-poaching 

operations in Kaziranga National Park. The park is located in the Brahmaputra river floodplains in 
the eastern Indian state of Assam and is home to a great abundance of wildlife, including over 1 100 
rhinos and between 50 to 75 tigers. The staff of the park is motivated and committed to 
conservation, but it currently lacks the adequate equipment needed to control the high levels of 
poaching pressure in the area. The donated vehicles will greatly improve the park staffs ability to 
patrol and protect the park's wildlife treasures. 


Project: Malaysia Tiger Conservation 

Grantee: Malaysia Department of Wildlife and Parks 

Funding: $124,000 in 1997 

Description This project will conduct a census of all wild tiger populations in Malaysia and 
establish an up-to-date computer-based information system for wild tigers. Using these up-to-date 
population estimates to assess population viability, the project will develop a long-term conservation 
strategy for wild tigers, as well as establishing increased anti-poaching and habitat protection 
programs. This program will also provide the Malaysian Zoo Association the means to further 
strengthen its captive management program, providing a conservation linkage to field operations and 
to the global tiger captive program. 


Project: Manas National Park Anti-Poaching Project 

Grantee: Ranthambhore Foundation 

Funding: $27,000 in 1997 

Description: This project will fund the purchase of three 4x4 vehicles to support anti-poaching 
operations in Manas National Park. The park is located in the biologically-rich, eastern Indian state 
of Assam and is home to a great abundance of wildlife, including elephants, gaur, wild boar, several 
species of deer and lesser cats, and between 30-40 tigers Like at Kaziranga, the staff of the park 
is motivated and committed to conservation, but it currently lacks the adequate equipment needed 
to control the high levels of poaching pressure in the area. The donated vehicles will greatly 
improve the park staffs ability to patrol and protect the park's wildlife treasures 


Project: Siberian Tiger Project-1,11,111 

Grantee: Homocker Wildlife Institute 

Funding: $225,000 in 1995, $225,000 in 19%, and $150,000 in 1997 

Description: This grant helps support the Homocker Wildlife Institute’s field work in the Russian 
Far East. The Institute continues to collect and analyze new and important data on the biology and 
ecology of tigers in the world’s largest remaining contiguous tiger habitat Project work includes 
capturing tigers and fitting them with radio collars, securing genetic and medical samples of these 
tigers, tracking their movements, and monitoring changes to their habitat and to the prey species they 
depend upon for food This field data is already helping the researchers develop large-scale 
conservation strategies and land use plans for the region In addition, the project continues to 
provide an environmental education program to local residents This program, which is targeted 
primarily at school children and local hunters, seeks to generate widespread public support for tiger 
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conservation and sustainable development. Project collaborators include the Wildlife Conservation 
Society, WWF-Germany, WWF-US, U S. Agency for International Development, Russia's Ministry 
of Ecology, and the Far Eastern Branches of the Academy of Sciences. 

Project: Siberian Tiger Protection Project 

Grantee: Qlob^ Security Network 

Funding: $53,030 in 1996 

Description: This project will support the Global Security Network's continued efforts to protect 
the Siberian Tiger in Russia's Far East. As the Siberian Tiger Support Coalition Coordinator, the 
Global Security Network provides technical and financial assistance to three wildlife protection 
groups working to eliminate poaching and ensure the survival of tigers in the region. The project 
complements the field research of the Homocker Institute through anti-poaching patrols, 
investigations and intelligence work, environmental education programs, and community outreach 
efforts. Project collaborators include Tusk Force and three local anti-poaching teams: Operation 
Amba, Zov Taigi, and Dmzhina. 

Project: Sikhate-Alin Reserve Extension 

Grantee: Homocker Wildlife Institute 

Funding; $50,000 in 1995 

Description: This grant provided financial assistance for the addition of the Kolumbey extension 
into the SUchote-Alin Reserve in the Russian Far East. The Kolumbey River watershed supports the 
ecological int^rity of the reserve, and it is therefore considered important for the protection of 
Siberian tigas in the area. More specifically, financial support for the local forestiy service provided 
for the construction of a fitel station and ranger accommodations; the purchase of gasoline, motor 
oil, and spare parts for patrol vehicles, and the purchase of uniforms for rangers. 

Project: Sumatran Tiger Field Study-I,U, III 

Craatee; Miimesota Zoo Foundation 

Funding; $150,000 in 1995, $128,300 in 1996, and $81,053 in 1997 
Description: Now in its third year, this grant supports Dr. Ronald Tilson’s long-term field study 
of wild Sumatran tigers in South Sumatra, Indonesia. The project is designed to develop accurate 
information on the distribution, status, and ecology of wild tigers in and around Way Kambas 
National Park. The project continues to collect tiger life history characteristics, resolve human-tiger 
conflicts, and train Indonesian conservation officers and officials on tiger assessment and 
management techniques. The project will also develop community-based education programs for 
local villagers living near the study area. The combined data from the project will be used by the 
Indonesian Ministry of Forestiy to develop effective interactive management strategies for wild tiger 
populations throughout Sumatra Project collaborators include Indonesia's Department of Forest 
Protection and Nature Conservation, Taman Safari Indonesian, Indonesian Institute of Sciences, and 
lUCN CBSG Tiger Global Animal Survival Plan 
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Project: Thailand Tiger Conservation and Assessment 

Grantee: University of Minnesota 

Funding: $43,000 in 1997 

Description: This project consists of four sub-projects designed to evaluate the status of tigers in 
Thailand's Western Forest Complex and to develop conservation management strategies for the 
region More specifically, the project 1) will conduct field surveys of the western forests to 
determine abundance and distribution of tigers in the area, 2) classify the Digital Thematic Mapper 
data of the western forest adjacent habitat in Myanmar using an automated procedure to establish 
a set of spectral classes that can be assigned to land cover types Cover types will be scored as good 
to poor quality tiger habitat based on the presence and the relative abundance of prey, and 3) 
establish a Geographic Information System (GIS) database for the Western Forest Complex which 
highlights critical issues and threats to tigers and related ecosystems. This database will help initiate 
and guide ecosystem-based conservation planning and protection. Project collaborators include 
Thailand's Royal Forestry Department 

Tiger Range Support Projects (14 projects totalling $362,670) 

Project: Action Plan for the Amur Tiger 

Grantee: London Zoo, a division of the Zoological Society of London 

Funding: $41,000 in 1996 

Description: This project is a direct product of the European Amur Tiger Meeting, a 1 995 STF 
project The Action Plan seeks to improve the management of the captive population of Amur tigers 
in Russia and surrounding countries This captive population serves as both a genetic reservoir for 
the subspecies and an educational resource for the Russian public. Implementation of the Action 
Plan will improve the current situation by improving husbandry and veterinary standards, providing 
translated educational materials, increasing inter-zoo communication Project collaborators include 
the Moscow Zoo, Berlin's Institute of Zoo and Wild Animal Medicine, London's Institute of 
Zoology, and the International Zoo Veterinary Group. 

Project: Asia Tiger Geographic Information System (GIS) 

Grantee: Minnesota Zoo Foundation 

Funding: $20,000 in 1995 

Description: This project developed a Geographic Information System to map tiger habitat and 
collect data on factors affecting tiger survival, including; 1) areas of existing protected forest; 2) 
vegetation type and condition; 3) level of human pressures on protected areas; 4) relative prey 
availability; and 5) presence or absence of tigers in study grids The data that was collected during 
the project will aid in the planning of long-range conservation measures 

Project: CAMRIS Conservation Technology Training 

Grantee: World Wildlife Fund 

Funding: $10,000 in 1997 

Description: The objective of this project is to enhance the conservation of tigers and their prey 
by making geographic information processing capability and applied conservation science available 
to individuals and institutions involved in front-line tiger conservation activities The project itself 
will consist of a series of workshops that will train individuals involved with Level I tiger 
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conservation in the basic principles of operating CAMRIS, an extremely user-friendly vector-based 
G!S. Such acknowledge vastly improves wildlife managers' ability to prioritize their conservation 
strategy and to explain the need for conservation planning to relevant government officials. Project 
collaborators include Cambodia's Ministry of Environment. 

Project: European Amur Tiger Meeting 

Grantee: London Zoo, a division of the Zoologicai Society of London 

Funding; $45,000 in 1995 

Description: This grant provided funds for a meeting in Moscow of the European Zoo community 
for the purpose of developing a European Breeding Program for Amur (Siberian) tigers. As part of 
the project, plans were formulated to implement various captive breeding measures such as inter-zoo 
tiger transfas and improved husbandry. Projea collaborators include the Moscow, Kiev, Leipzig 
and Minnesota Zoos and the European Zoo and Aquarium Association, 

Project: Indochinese Tiger Master Plan 

Grantee: Minnesota Zoo Foundation 

Funding: $20,000 in 1995 

Description: This grant provided funding for a workshop, held in Thsuland, which developed a 
manag^ captive breeding program for Indochinese tigers within the Zoological Parks Organization. 
The project established studbooks, master plans, animal health and husbandry manuals, protocols, 
and tiger facility design and construction guidelines for Indochinese tigers. Project collaborators 
include the Zoological Parks Organization of Thailand, the Asian Tiger Fund, and the lUCN/SSC 
Conservation Breeding Specialist Group 

Project: Rachaburi Tiger Program 

Grantee: Thai Tiger Conservation Fund 

Funding: $13,000 in 1995 

Description: This grant supported the purchase of printing equipment for the Khao Prathub Chang 
Wildlife Conservation Station for the production of its educational brochures and leaflets. The 
station purchased silk screen photography and printing equipment, along with other supplies Esso 
Thailand, an international affiliate of Exxon, has a representative in close contact with the station 
to discuss the project with station personnel. Esso will continue to support station activities based 
on their assessment of the activities’ value. 

Project: Reproduction Problems of Captive South China Tigers 

Grantee: Minnesota Zoo Foundation 

Funding; $50,000 in 1997 

Description: This grant will continue the South China Tiger project b^n by the Minnesota Zoo 
in 1995. A team oftiger specialists will return to China to provide a training and technology transfer 
course for veterinarians, medical staff, reproductive staff and animal management staff for several 
Chinese zoos currently housing South China tigers. More rigorous animal health practices, such as 
a vaccination program, endodontic repair and a standardized medical records system will be initiated 
at Chinese zoos. Multiple management issues will be analyzed to determine the primary factors 
contributit® to the low reproductive output of South China tigers. Currently, the low reproductive 
rate threatens the survival of the captive population Project collaborators include the Chinese 
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Association of Zoological Gardens and the lUCN/SSC Conservation Breeding Specialist Group. 


Project; South China Tiger Program 

Grantee: Minnesota Zoo Foundation 

Funding: $70,000 in 1995 (Note; funds provided directly to grantee by Exxon) 

Description: This grant assisted in the development of a plan for improving captive breeding 
programs for the South China tiger, which is the rarest of all living tiger subspecies. Presently there 
are SO South China tigers in captivity, and these numbers are declining. In the wild the situation is 
even more grim. At most, 30 South China tigers remain in remote, mountainous locations, but there 
have been no confirmed live sightings of the creatures in several years. Project collaborators 
include the Chinese Association of Zoological Gardens, the lUCN/SSC Conservation Breeding 
Specialist Group and the American Zoo and Aquarium Association Tiger Species Survival Plan. 


Project: Sumatran Tiger Immobilization Kits 

Grantee: Taman Safari Indonesia 

Funding: $20,000 in 1995 

Description: This grant fUnded the purchase of ei^t immobilization kits for zoos in the Indonesian 
system so that annual physical examinations of tigers can be performed by zoo staff The Sumatran 
Tiger Masterplan recommends annual examinations, but the zoos previously lacked the necessaiy 
equipment to immobilize the tigers. 


Project: Sumatran Tiger Masterplan 

Grantee: Taman Safari Indonesia 

Funding: $11,250 in 1996 

Description: Funding for this projea will support the completion of the Sumatran Tiger 
Masterplan, which provides for the establishment of a quality captive breeding program for 
Sumatran tigers in Indonesian zoos A well-managed captive population in this important tiger 
range state is crucial for public education efforts and for the maintenance of genetic diversity. 


Project: Tiger Assessment-1,11 

Grantee: World Wildlife Fund (WWF) and Wildlife Conservation Society (WCS) 

Funding: $25,000 in 1995 and $10,600 in 1996 

Description: The first of these two projects developed a priority-setting framework for tiger 
conservation activities across tiger range. The report maps and ranks tiger conservation units from 
India east across Indochina and Southeast Asia while also providing a detailed assessment of trade 
issues. The assessment provides National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, the Save the Tiger Fund 
Council, and other tiger conservation interests with a powerful tool for determining the most 
valuable use of available Save the Tiger Fund resources and other tiger conservation funds. In the 
second phase, WWF and WCS revised, published and distributed their tiger conservation assessment 
to a wide, international audience, with a special focus on interested parties in tiger range states and 
potential donors In addition, WWF and WCS is working to publish an overview of the assessment's 
methods in a peer-reviewed scientific journal. Project collaborators include the World Conservation 
Monitoring Center and the Asian Bureau for Conservation 
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Project: Tiger Link 

Grantee: Ranthambhore Foundation 

Funding: S7,<K)0ml996 

Description: This project will fund the operations of Tiger Link, a network of groups and 

individuals committed to saving the Bengal tiger in the wild. Tiger Link seeks to unite various 
interests to better allocate scarce resources, concentrate conservation efforts, and provide mutual 
support for field workers. Giant money will fond meetings and the publication of the group’s 
newsletter 

Project: Workshop on Tiger Census Techniques 

Grantee: University of Minnesota 

Funding: $19,820 in 1996 

Description: This project conssts of a five-day conference on tiger censusing to be held in Nepal. 
The purpose of this workshop is to bring together experts from all range states to discuss and 
critique current and past methodologies, to consult with census specialists welt-versed in the 
problems of counting large, secretive mammals, and to derive a set of criteria to be used when 
implementing census t«:hniques. Project collaborators include Nepal's Department of National 
Parks and Wildlife Conservation 

International Education Projects 
(10 projects totalling $842^747) 

Project: CBSG Newsletter 

Grantee: Minnesota Zoo Foundation 

Funding: $20,000 in 1995 

Description: The Conservation Breeding Specialist Group (CBSG) is a network of 7,000 wildlife 
management professionals and scientists in 170 countries involved in captive breeding programs. 
The grant supported the publication of the CBSG Newsletter, which is the group’s primary 
communications tool. 

Project: National Geographic World: Tiger Cards 

Grantee: National Geogr^hic Society 

Funding: $86,000 in 1995 

Description: This project consisted of the publication of a four-page informational pullout in 
National Geographic World magazine which educated readers on basic tiger facts (size, hunting 
techniques, breeding, and range) with an emphasis on the tiger’s plight The tiger cards appeared in 
the December 1995 issue of World 

Project: Smithsonian Tiger! Exhibits 

Grantee: Smithsonian Institution 

Funding: $100,000 for 1995, $175,000 in 1996, and $25,000 in 1997 

Description: This giant will allow Smithsonian to 1) successfoUy renovate the Museum of Natural 
History’s Tigers! exhibit; 2) develop “The Tiger Place,” an activity center at the National Zoo, 
modelled after the Cheetah Conservation Station’s “Kids Trail;” and 3) improve tiger exhibit areas 
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at the National Zoo with a series of illustrated signs and graphics, spotting scopes, and educational 
display materials. These projects will help both children and adults to learn about the wild tiger and 
to understand the tiger's conservation needs. 


Project; Tiger Education Priorities and Travelling Exhibit for Tigers 
Grantee: American Zoo and Aquarium Association (AZA) 

Funding: $85,000 in 1995 and $75,000 in 1996 

Description; The first phase of this project provided a grant to AZA to bring together experts in 
education, design, and interpretation to develop priority projects for funding by the Save the Tiger 
Fund. In the second phase, based on input received from the first phase, AZA, in cooperation with 
its member institutions, developed a travelling exhibit and an exhibit graphics package. The goals 
of this travelling exhibition are to educate people about tigers, the problems they &ce, and the efforts 
zoos and other organizations are making to conserve them. Specific elements to be incorporated into 
the travelling exhibition include: 1) Tiger Habitats, 2) Be a Tiger!, 3) Tigers and People, and 4) 
Tiger Conservation. In addition, a video kiosk and a graphics package were developed under this 
grant. 


Project: Tiger Information Center-IJIJlI 

Grantee: Minnesota Zoo Foundation 

Funding; $92, 1 47 in 1 995, $85,850 in 1 996, and $50,250 in 1 997 

Description: This grant funds the development and operation of the Tiger Information Center 
under the direction of the Conservation Breeding Specialist Group (CBSG) and the Minnesota Zoo 
Foundation. The Tiger Information Center ties together a number of educational components to 
provide a comprehensive information resource to serve a range of needs from those of school 
children to conservation researchers. Components of the center include: 1) North American captive 
breeding program coordination and Global Animal Survival Plan for tigers (Tiger GASP); 2) 
CBSG’s genome resource bank for tigers, 3) International Species Information System that collects, 
pools, and distributes information on captive animals; and 4) a toll-fi'ee information system (1-800- 
5TIGERS) and a World Wide Web site (http://www.5tigers.org) on the Internet 


Project: Tiger White Pt^r and Tiger Conservation Management 

Grantee; Minnesota Zoo Foundation 
Funding: $38,500 in 1995 

Description: This project provided funding to produce a suttunary of current research, including 
the status of tiger subspecies, tiger habitat, government programs in tiger host countries, tiger 
reproduction and genetics issues, and captive breeding programs in zoos around the world. The 
grant also hdped fund general management of a broad range of tiger conservation projects, including 
the Sumatran Tiger Field Study 

Project: Year of the Tiger Conference 

Grantee: Minnesota Zoo Foundation 

Funding: $10,000 in 1997 

Description: This projea will support the developmental and planning phases of the Year of the 
Tiger Conference. This conference will be an international meeting on the problems and solutions 
for tiger conservation. The conference will be hdd in February, 1998, Project collaborators include 
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the Homocker Wildlife Institute and the lUCN Cat Specialist Group. 

Fundraising and Promotional Projects (1 project totalling $72,712) 

Project: Exxon Credit Card Inserts 

Grantee: McCann Erickson 

Funding: $72,712 in 1995 

Description: This project developed and produced a flyer on the Save the Tiger Fund. The flyer 
included an tqipeal for donations and was distributed by Exxon with its credit card bills This project 
has brought public donations which has been used to help fund other STF projects 

Other Tiger Projects (1 project totalling $600,000) 

Project: Dallas Zoo "Exxon Endangered Tiger Exhibit"-IJI,III 

Grantee: Dallas Zoological Society 

Funding: $200,000 in 1995, 1996, and 1997, a total of $765,000 pledged 

Description: The 1995-1997 grants were for the planning and design of an endangered tiger exhibit 
at the Dallas Zoo. In 1997, the Dallas Zoo selected a final design for the exhibit and will award a 
construction contract. Actual exhibit construction will begin in early 1998. City otDallas bond 
funding and Exxon’s remaining commitment will fond the actual construction of the new exhibit , 
which will open in May, 1999. 
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For Friends of the Sove The Tiger Fund 


M’KIM. SUM, 


Newsletter promotes survival of tigers in the wild 

Welcome h> the first edition of Tiger Watch. 

This newsletter is dedicated to keeping friends of the Save The Tiger 
Fund abreast of efforts to save tigers in the wild. 

Sponsored by the Notional Fish and Wildlife Foundation and Exxon, the 
fund has raised more than $3.5 million to support 41 tiger protects in Asic, 
os well os reseorch ot universities and zoos around the world. 

More than $400,000 of this funding has been raised from the general 
public, including contributions from Exxon customers in both the United 
States ond Europe. A list of some of the projects appears inside. 

"We invite everyone to join the rescue of the tiger," soys Amos Eno, exec- 
utive director of the Notionol Fish and Wildlife Foundation. 

"We oppreciote everyone's support of the Save The Hger Fund," soys 
Tony Atkiss, Exxon's vice president of public affairs. "Public support is essen- 
tial to saving tigers in the wild." 

When the fund was created in 1995, Exxon pledged $1 million a year for 
at leost five years for tiger conservation, one of the lorgest corporate grants 
ever made for on endangered species. 

It's hard to imogine o world without tigers roaming wild ond free. Yet with 
poaching on the rise and humans encrooching on their habitat, these mojes- 
tic cots ore imperiled more than ever before. Fewer than 7,500 tigers still sur- 
vive in the wilderrsess. 

The Save The Tiger Fund gives everyone a chance to help rescue them. 



Tiger cub moves from 
Siberia to Minnesota 

In .1 tian.sr'ci u<.s».iiIh J by i xin/n.' m' 
•i-Mra<,Rliiiaril\ r.iiv. an cild.inyctL-J 
titjcT mf' from Sihi iki wa' tlown to .i 
ni-w lioiiu- iht- /.oo in 

.\ppif Vallty 

f-iinik'<.l l)> kwoti, iIk mtjvc wa-- 
.irranucc! In ilu iiornucktT kVildlifc' 
Instiiuic in kl.iiii) and tlit' Amf-raafi 
/.‘<o and Ai|i;.!tiLim .Vs.sociation .s 1 
>p<.'(.jcs Mirvivai Flan. 

MaiiK-d (/lulnis. iIh- mb .I’liinctl )n- 
^l.lnt I'.inK- wiic n Satimui! (Jt^'^raphu- 
Icjiiiu'd bin; cai tile uAvr ut' Hib- 
riiary isMie 

A reu'tU National OcograjihiL hpc- 
iiul (in NHC-IN also (.ilobii.' 

in a ivpon on Siberian liger researt'li 
siip(V>ited by tlie Save The lixer Hutu! 

lie i.s a I'irM generation otlSpnng 
lit' t\v<i Siix-riar. tiger.s of which fewer 
than MKi ^^ll^i\e in ihe wild. 

uI<.Ihi> v^ili eventually be bred as 
[xio of an iniernalioiial zoo jirograin 
(o assure the - iintinued existence of 
SilHTtun tigers. 


How you con help 
sove the tiger 
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World tiger experts meet in London 


Tiger experts from around the wodd 
met in London recently to exchange 
inforniation and to taik about pbas to 
save the last of the tigers stilt surviv- 
ing in the wild. 

Organized by the Zcxilogical So- 
ciety of London and sponsored by 
Exxon's affiliate in the Unitc“d King- 
dom, the Tigcr.^ 2000 conference was 
(he first major scientific meeting dedi- 
cated to tigers in more than 10 years. 
Ixrading conserv'ationLsts covered every 
of u^r aiaservation. from genet- 
ios to ecology'. 

Speakers conveyed a mixed pic- 


ture of tigeri' prospens for survival. 
For example, several years ago, few 
experts wcaiki have piedkted that 
Russia's tq;ers wmufd make it past the 
end of the century, pointing to pciver- 
ly rates and the hicrattve A-sian market 
for tiger parts. 

But anii-poadung stra^ks in Slteria 
are proving sueiesshil, arid the tiger 
pc^latkm is now mai^$ a cun^vadc 
there, ikiii, some tiger sUspedes may- 
be ejctinct in 20 yeats. 

The bational Fish and Wildlife 
F'oundatioR aral Ex»m fsnidpated in 
the iwo-tlay meetji^. 




Free ads for the tigers 

in addition to the thousands of 
people who have already .supported 
the Save The Tiger Fund, the Long- 
HaymesCatr agsny, WmsKn Satesn, Newth 
Carolina, donated more than 5250,000 
in creative services for print and bruad- 
ca.st ads to genffl-atc greater public 
response and donations to the fund. 
Kudos to the inspired suff of Long- 
HaymesCafT. look for the ads this year. 


Council of experts oversees tiger projects 

An independent council of the workJ s leading z*X)logi.sts. cunservaUoni.sts and «Ikt tiger authorities oversees the Save The 
Tiger Fund and rcview,s projects propased by experts in wildlife conservation. CoutkiI members are: 


Chairman 
John SaMMtHcluw 

Curator of Mammals, National 
Zeraiogieal Park, Smithsonian 
Institutkm, Washington, DC 

Memhen 

SydiMjr I, Butter 

Executive Director, American Zoo 
and Aquarium Association 
AmoB S. Cite 
Executive Direcior. 

.National Fish and Wildlife Fourtdation 


PatM JeduMi 

Chairman. Cal Specialist Group, 
World Conservation Unkm 
MonliuB R ioAM 
As.<ii$iani Director, 

International Affairs 
U.5. Fish and WiklJife Service 
Mehd Kh« hi* Mamin Khan 
Chairman, Asian Rhino 
Specialist Group. 

Wurid Cortservation Unimi 
CofallUM 

Division Chief of ihe Land, Water and 
Natural Hahiuts Division, WodU Bank 


UlyMW S. SmI 

Chaim-jan, Conservation 
Breeding Specialisi Group, 
■tf'ofid Conservation Union 

G. SimnMNK 

Directt'f, Henry Dooriy Zoo, 
Omaha. Nebraska 

Mai Swiguitt 

Associate Professor of Wildlife 
Ecology, University of Florida 

E d u uid f. Atwotf 

President, Exxon Education 
Foundation 
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Kids, art and the big cats 

More Shan 3.000 ci^ldren from all over ihc woricl re^Tooclexi to a call fiLjr pfHtCT 
an ihat depicted the' effect of shrinking habitat on tlw endangered tigeis. ITie 
grand prize winner, grades 6 through 9. by &k- Cklita Heine. 14. oi Mexkxr City, 
is featured here. Jsaiional Geographic Socitsy’s World nia}^ 2 ine. Exxon anc the 
National Fish and VX'ilcilife Four.dalion sponsored the contest. 




> How you can help save tfie last of the wodd's tigeis in the wild 

I The survival of tigers depends on all of us. Please join in thi-S crilieal eftdit by giving wltatever you can, Make your check 
I payable to the .Save The Tiger Fund and nwil with this coupton ro: 

I National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 

I Department 0642 

• 1120 Conneciicut Avenue. N W. 

I Washington, DC 2(X)3<>0&42 

i To charge y(,Hif coturibution. simply fill in the blanks IrcJow. cut out thi.s form and trwit it to the aixjve addre,ss, 

I My cax-decuclibte contribution is: HSld □ $25 G 550 Q Others 

i □ MaslcfOrd □ VISA C Discover Card No. 

I Name 

j Address 

i Cits; Sute 

I Signature 

! TM 



For que.stions about donaci^ms. call the Naiional FisJi and Wildlife Foundation at (292) HS'-OltiA Internet; tx-w'w.jligers.org 
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Experts cite new hope for saving Siberian tigers 

A few Nears ago, wildlife experts held lillie ho|>e for the survi\al of ilie 
Siberian tiger. But that may be tlianging 

The latest census of Rus.sia's Siberian tigers shows the number of adults 
is up by as inuch as 7S percent, front 2(K)-2% in the early l‘>A)s to some 3>0 
ttxJay. Counting cubs, more than hOO Silx.Tian tigers may ti% e in the wild. 

Wildlife experts credit these ertcouraging gains to anti-poaching measures, 
training of enforcement ofTicials, public awarcitess programs and other con- 
servation projects 

The largest of all tigers, the Silvrian cats had fallen victim lo poiiching, 
ilie l<xss of prey and the loss of their traditional liahiut as people encroached 
t>n toresis and other .sparsely inhabited lands where these majestic beasts 
live. 

Siiuv vy)L more than SI million in contribution.s from the Save The Tiger 
rund. ihc National i-'ish and Vi ildlife Foundation and i-.xxon hav e heljx’tl turn 
the tables in the tigers' favor by sup(X)ning projcxis in Russia Tlte.se include 
a field |)rogram by the Homocker Wildlife Institute that .studies tigers eco- 
logical needs, anti-poaching programs and re.search by zoos to improve cap- 
ti\e-tiger management leclmiques. 

In addition, Exxt>n recently gave S<X).0(X) to the State Comminee for 
l;n\ in>ninenial Protection of the Kicssian rcderaiion to buy pairoi vehicles for 
anii-jMiaching ojxirations 

A reix>fT on these and otlier findings will appear in Ihe Tif^vr: 

.Vk'tii/ifi rh.’ .Xix-Us (DUt W'ikUife in .Asia, a IXKik stxm to lie published 

by Cambridge Universiry ITess. 

Tiger council vfdcomes 
Indonesia's Dc SumoRlja 

Dr Fffendi \. Suinardja has loined the 
iiKlejx-nden! touwil cil leading ztxilo- 
giM.S eonNervatitinists and cither tiger 
autlvinties that i;\er.sees the Save i'he 
TigcT Fund He is a.ssisunt minister for 
enviitmmcntal planning in Indonesia s 
Ministry of Envimnnieni in Jakarta, The 
authex ol many umcles on nature con- 
.senation, Dr suinardia is an authority 
on park and wildlife management 



Tigm to take four hours 
of prime time television 

t iger Mindav. a four-hour I'V lionanza 
on tile tiger, witl lie televised n.itional- 
l\ on TI5.S-'f\ on Sund-iy, .NovemIXT 2. 

Presented hv K.x.son, the sp(.s.'i;il 
leatiiies a two-hour SutUnuit (lenfintfihii: 
lixplon-r presentation on tigers tol- 
lowed h\ the Life Adiviiitire ]w- 
iniere of /tger/, which is a one-hour 
dcx'uiiienlary on the lieiigal tiger, an»l .i 
new s feature alxiut ihe entlangered cals 

Tiger Sunday will |ie leleiissti tm 
I'liS from ■* p.m. tintil It p,m. Hasiern 
lime. Sc-e your new.spajx-r for local 
time. 

Two li.xxon television eommerciaK 
on Tiger .Suiuiay will build ixtlilii 
awareness alxiut Ihe plight t>f the tigc'r 
as an endangered '[xvies. Thes 
tlebuted la.st .spnng on /'(gets >/ /ifx- 
SiKitr. a A'«/i(j'Jrt/ (./L-ofiiiiphk 
spc-eial ulxxii SilxTian tigers. 

•More than ".iXNi viewers ealted in. 
and puhlii contrihuiions to the Save 
The Tiger Fund topped S31,ti(.io in ihe 
three iimnlfis follow ing the s[X'cial. 
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But everyone can help 

Saving the tiger depends on people who live with them 


Ih’f.h Dutt 

SatUjual f'lxb cnu! WilcHifi' h’ountUuitHi 

In ;in intcn itw, Ur, Jolin SL-icicnstickci'. 
curator ol numinals at ilic SmaliMintan 
InMituticin'.s Naiion.i! Z<K>lcijjkai Fatk. 
Wiishsn^on. D.C-, and chairiinin of ttK* 
Save I1ic TigcT Fund laika uIkaii 'A'hat 
it \mII take to saw tlic- last <»! the 
world s tij-cTs m iln; wild 

Just how endangered is the t^er? 

!'i)c J.ua. Ball and Caspiata tim-rs dis- 
appejrrt! within the p.i>a SO yi-.irs 
tione fs«e\er. Stiine s.Oiki to ~,00» 
{i}>crs nia\ still sun ise m the wild. Tim 
is a Ix'si guess, \w Jon t know Idr sure. 
But they're seartered alviut and liag- 
menied into alxiui Kv) or ovire dLsa>n- 
necred (liaces. T'ou haw to think > if (lie 
tiger us a iiighly endangered spectes 

What is the greattst threat? 

In the short term, it's poaching to sup- 
ply the enonnoiis demand for tiger 
pans used in iniditional Chinese medi- 
cine. longer range, it's hahiiat levs, the 
conliiuitng kiss of prey and of plates 
ftiwre ligtin can liw xs humans encToach 
on tiger ranges. 

What rok do zoos pUty in this? 

Our most important role is to ktvp tlie 
public mfomiecl of the tiger'.s difficult 
situation and tO’ ) 5 r*in .support of our 
efi'i ffls to save tigeis where they live. It 
is suiprising how tesv are aware that 
tigers in the wild nta>' Ix'conie e.xtincf. 
Ztxis afsti keep a base .sicx.'k of tigers 
to maintain their widest passible 
genetk' diversity. 

How can the average person help? 

Fir.st. go to a wx> and take a hard look 
at tigers Anuiher pittce to start is our 
TTger Information Center tl-tidit- 
^TIGtK.s or http: /www .5tigers.()rg on 
Che Internet). Once you know the ani- 
mal. you'll probably have far rtttjrc 
empathy wUlt the efibas to .sai'e it. 


■Second. auMrilxiie wi die many 
organizations involved in tiger conser- 
vation in tlw field. <iet to know vvliat 
they' are doing. .And get your fric-nds 
lav'oKed. 



Sekhftalkb.’r 


What about ecotouiism and tigers? 

Ve.s. go see a tiger in the wild. This 
lielps make live tigers worth nK>a’ than 
dead tigers, Ee<x<HirisLs going u* see* 
the animals spend intmey in oinimuni- 
ties near tiger hiidiiuts. This gives liv- 
ing ii}8.Ts ecorwenic value. Its expen- 
.s.ve liut one tlic signiftcant things 
you can do. 

You've said saving dgers depends 
on people who Uve near them. 

Thai's right In the end. the peojile 
wiio live with tigers have to care 
cfuiiigh to save ihem. They liave to lie 
convinced dial it's worth tlieir while. 
\>e seek projeci.s that do this. 


Tigers capture support 


One of these projecus i.v in a cum- 
nntnity next to the Royal Chitwan 
.N'ational Park in Nepal, Petipie there 
are actually adding tiger habitat. Tfiey 
iiHlutle habitats lor tigers and riiino.s a.s 
tliey di> forestry- plantings to pnickice 
(iinix-r for harw;4ing atid grass for 
tliaiching. 

Can the tiger be saved? 

\><<.’ are at a eritieal juncture, Feojik- 
btx'atne aimplacc-nt in the mid-lhsos, 
and the early BWtis Ixsatiie the darkest 
hiair fix liger.s ix-caiise o! poacliing, 
Texiay liicre is a far wider appreciation 
of the threat. We have talktsj to gov- 
ernments involved, atxl there's Ixtcn a 
fc-spoase to couniei thus threat. 

I'm not as |x;»<imi,stic a.s E wus a 
ccKipk: of years ago There has Ix-en a 
re.'^xmse. a concern, and we can go 
forward. Again, the key is wotking 
with jX'oplc who live with tigers. 



f-gs ! 


Pfospects for saving the world's tige^rs bri^tened rec-entiy with the first .signs of htpe 
for Ru.s.sia'.s lxJeaguea*d Nilx-rian ogers and steppe-d-up ct.mtribution.v to the Save The 
Tiger FurxI. 

Spoiisorc-d Ijy the Natiotul F'Lsh and 'X’ildlife Foundation and Exxon, the fund 
has raised moa- tlwrt S.V5 million As more }X*ople have learned that tigers in tlie 
wiki may well bcc<«ne cxtincl, they luve donated money, sending individual wtt- 
tnlxitiiMis past tlie t>alf-mdlion dollar mark. 
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Recent study finds tiger count may be higher 

Kxpcn.s c';in it’ll oih- uniiml from 
another Ixxausc all ii}{cT' ha'.r cliftcr- 
ent stripe panems. llie researchers 
aLv) recixd the animals by sex. size and 
otlK'f charatteristHs as well as use the 
pictures to track individual li({er 'home 
ranges" and patteras of activity. 

Til.son, director of the Tiger 
Inlurmation Center at the Minnesota 
Zoo, and his team txindutted the .study 


A two-year .study intliiates there may 
ix' more tigers in Indonesia than any- 
one thought. 

Dr. Ronald Tilson and a team of 
other experts used remote caiiiera.s 
to count tigers over a lOOsquarc-kilo- 
meter range on Sumatra, IndotH’sia's 
largest island. Triggered when tigers 
break an invisible beam of light, the 
cameras capture them on color film. 


in Indonesia 

in the Way Kainbas National I'ark The 
findings raise the pro.spect that more 
tigers live in Sumatra than the SOD e.sti- 
mated in 1992 A Sumatra-wide .study 
is under way to verify this. 

Tile Save The Tiger Fund has 
donated more than $,^SC,0(K) to the 
Sumatran tiger prujecl since 199S. 
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Tiger Web site ranks high on Education Index 

The Education Inciex. a ^kJe to the best educational Internet sites, named the 
The Tiger Fund Vfeh site "an outstanding educational resource." Designed 
to serve everyorte fttan secwd-graciers to senior schc^rs. the has 

ix^;ome a one-,«op scarce for tiger infonnation. 

More than a million visitors have used ii. 

■ It's a research tool for the scientific and cxwnservation cixnmunitics," says 
Dr. Ronald Tilson, director of the Tiger Information Center at the Minnesota 
Z<x). 

Children learn fun facts,' take the "kids' quiz' or play interactive tiger 
games, They also can vLsit the zoo to find out how it takes care of tigers. 
Coining soon: vide'o pictures of the zoo s tigers. 

Tiger Web site: htTp://www.5t^ers,oig 

Tiger Infonnation CerKer toll-free phtme; l-«0t>-5TIGERS. 


Help rascue the lost of the world's tigais in the wild 

Sard lax-ttetkitliWe drxiatkms to the Save The Tiger Fund .Make cltcck-s payai>lc to the Saw The Tiger Fund and ireiil with 
this coupon to: 

Save The Tigef Fund 

National Fish and Wildlife Foundaikin 

Department 0 Ih2 

Washingum, DC 20073-06'i2 

To charge your contribution, .simply fill In the l>lardts below, cur <Hit ihis form and mail it u> ihe alwvc address, 

My tax-deduciible L-ontrilHJiion is OSIO 0 525 Q $S0 □ Ocher S 

□ MasterCard □Vl.SA GDisc-ovvf CarJ No. Exn. Date 

Name* 

Address 

City State Zip 

SiBtuture 

□ Check here (or free .sui^-ri(Xion to TS/^ir if'atcb (no donation required) arid fill in your address above 

rer 



MrJ/vM k peril b.Ipl'hIIv I'y 

rtH.- SuiH)rut Kish jnd Vikllitc RxiikLi- 
*u»n .irKj Exxon Ct*ip(>p.iiii>ri serai in- 
HuirttN unU rx.siuf>4.x I'nr Irw vulxxnp- 

Sew Hk Fund 

N^lliirul Eisli iiixf Wikilik' 
f'uinijaikin 

I I’D CktirKiliiiii Aii-nui'. A W'. 

Wx.xliinjaim. DC iCH>kh¥)Jii 
Etililixh«t bx CjinirfL'xx in thx’ fiHin- 
i>;i pm ale. niKtpiiiilt >tr]»rurj<sin 
dwJkaJviJ »i lliir I’onscrxjiiiio <>)' njtiirjl 


For information about donatioas, tall the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation at (202J ft57-Ol66. Imemet; http:/,''wv.'\t Stigersorg 







NATIONAL FISH AND WILDLIFE FOUNDATION 


SAVE THE TIGER FUND 
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IN 1894. WHEN RUDYARD KIPLING CAPTURED THE MIGHT AND THE MYTH OF THE 
tiger in The Jungle Book, more tiian 100,000 of them prowled the Asian continent. 

Yet the majestic creature that not so long ago reigned supreme from the Caspian Sea 
to the South China Sea, from Siberia to Sumatra now stands on the brink of extinction. 

Fewer than 8.000 tigers survive today in their home ranges of Asia's jungles and moun- 
tains. Estimates run finm a low of 4,400 to a high of 7,700. And their numbers continue 
to decline. 

'ITie Caspian tiger of western Asia tind the last of Indonesia’s Bali and Javan tigers all 

disappeared in our lifetime. That 



Yet the risk of losing them is real. 
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There’s new 
hope of 
rescu ing an 
animal whose 
loss loould 
diminish 
us all. 


Can We 



ave the Tiger? 



THE NAllONAl. EISH AND WILDLIFE 
Foundation and Exxon Corporation arf 
spearhf atiing a major new campaign 
to protect tigers from extinction. 

Tlie nonprofit foundation and the com- 
pany have established the Save the Tiger 
Fund to support the joint effort. .And 
Exxon has pledged Si million a year for 
at least five years to tiger conservation 
projects around the world. 

Tlie iH*w fund will 

Sponsor plans designed by con- 
servation experts to save the five kinds of 
tiger across all of Asia. 

Promote grass-roots support by 
making the public aware of the plight of 
the tiger. 

Encourage individuals and other 
companies to make tax-deductible dona- 
tions to the fund. 

The foundation administers the fund, 
and along with Exxon created an inde- 
pendent council to run it. Its eight mem- 
bers include some of the world's leading 
zoologists, conservationists and authori- 
ties on tigers. 'ITie council will monitor 
projects, review proposals to fund new 
ones and suggest where action is needed 
next. 

Evolving and open-ended, the Save 
the Tiger Fund started with three sub- 
species classified as critically endan- 
gered - Siberian, Sumatran and Soulh 
China tigers - and the endangered 
Indochinese tiger. India’s Bengal tiger is 
included in a program funded by an 
Exxon affiliate in the United Kingdom. 

The campaign supports a multitude of 
programs run by different experts with 
various approaches to saving the tiger. 
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Although they may look alike to most 
people, the five subspecies oiPanthera 
tigris are as different from one another 
as Siamese cats are from alley cats 
and other members of the feline family. 
Furthermore, tigers' habitats are in 
widely different environments, and all 
the other conditions that hold their 
fate also varj' greatly. 

That's why no single blueprint can 
possibly apply to all tigers. Thus, 
strategies to save the largest land carni- 
vores from extinction are necessarily 
as diverse as tigers themselves. 

Plans run the gamut from such 
high-tech wonders as satellite mapping 
that tracks tiger movements to forest 
management techniques that foster 
coexistence of people and animals. 

I'he global strategy already reaches 
into at least nine Asian countries and to 
breeding programs at zoos in North 
America, Europe and Australia. Exxon's 
role makes it one of the largest spon- 
sors of projects to save tigers and one of 
the largest corporate protectors of any 
endangered species. 

Although Exxon has a long tradition 
of supporting other programs to save 
endangered animals, the company has a 
special relationship with Pantkera tigris. 
For most of the century, the tiger has 
portrayed Exxon and its products with 
grace, strength and pride. 

“We are proud to take a leading role to 
help save the tiger in the wild and pro- 
mote public support to rescue an animal 
whose loss would diminish us all," says 
ijee Raymond, chairman of Exxon Corpor- 
ation. "This program brings together 
many of the world’s best experts to help 
save the species." 



“The success of the Save the Tiger 
Fund ultimate^ depends on the support 
of concerned citizens, other corporations 
and foundations," says Amos Eno, 
executive director of the National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation."We encourage 
everyone to help us rescue one of 
nature’s most regal cre^ures." 

Exxon contributions to the fiind 
already exceed $1 million this year. 
Several of its foreign affiliates have 
joined the campaign by funding some 
of the pn^rams. TTie rescue of the 
tiger is off to a strong start 

it includes $225,000 to support a 
team of Russian and American field 
biologists studying the Gfestyle and 
habitat of the Iberian ^er. The 
contribution continues the work of 
the Siberian l^er Project financed in 
1992 by a three-year grant of $450,000 
from the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation, the National Geographic 
Sot-iety and Exxon. 

The Homocker Wldfife I^search 
Institute operates the project in the Rus- 
sian Far EasL The field study seeks to 
learn more about the way tigers live, 
what can be done to keep them healthy 
and how to protect them from extinction. 

'I'he fund's other major undertakings 
currently include programs in Indo- 
nesia and elsewhere in Southeast Asia 
designed by experts at the Conservation 
Breeding Specialist Group of the Swiss- 
based World Conservation Union. 
Drawing on the Tiger Global Animal 
Survival Plan (GASP), their strategy is 
based on real threats to the tiger, 
knowledge of the beast and linking 
captive management programs to tigers 
in the vdld. 

Captive management involves estab- 
lishing a global gene pool and using it to 
manage small, isolated populations of 
tigers wherever they live. 

“Such programs give us a genetic 
insurance policy against extinction of any 
more subspecies." says Dr. Ron Tllson. 
coordinator of Tiger GASP. "The devel- 
opment of these captive management 
programs in A^a is one of the most 
powerful contributions we can make to 
the conservation of tigers globally. But 
we need to do it udiile there are still 
sufficient numbers of wild tigers left." 

Beyond zoos and research centers, the 
Save the Tiger Fund supports substantial 


work in tiger habitats and Crains govern- 
ment authorities in Asian countries. 

Field research will fill in the blanks about 
tigers in the wild, about which surpris- 
ingly little is known, including trying to 
find out how many actually exist. 



To get a better count of tigers in the 
wild, the fund supports a high-tech 
census that uses remote cameras, collars 
that emit radio signals and map-linked 
databases to track their movements. 

Less scientific and less certain are pro- 
grams through which researchers seek 
ways to resolve conflicts between people 
and tigers competing for the same land 
and even the same prey: boar and deer 
sought by village hunters and tigers alike 
in their mutual quest for food. 

Even less certain is how to cope with 
widespread poaching - a huge threat 
to the tiger's survival. However, in 
Indonesia, the very presence of tiger- 
monitoring teams militates against 
poachers and their sordid enterprise. 

The trained monitors remove tiger traps, 
scare away poachers and report them 
to the police. 

Much of the work in Indonesia serves 
as a model for tiger conservation pro- 
grams throughout Indochina. And much 
of it will be modified and exported to other 
countries where the tiger still roams. 

The Exxon-National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation overall plan is to marshal the 
best ideas fi’om the world's experts on 
tigers. Thus the number and the range of 
save-the-tiger programs are expected to 
change as new projects are funded. 

"With Exxon’s backing, we have a 
much better chance to save the tiger," says 
Tllson. "We know what will happen if we 
do nothing. We look that path with the 
Javan tiger, and he’s gone. . .gone forever." 
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From Siberia to Suviatra, 
from India to China 


Save the Tiger Projects 

Off to a Robust Start 




EXXON'S SAVE THE-TIGER CAMPAIGN HAS 
projects under way across Asia - from Siberia 
to Sumatra, from India to China - in nine countries 
where tigers still roam wild and free. It also 
includes breeding, technical assistance and other 
tiger programs in Europe, the United States 
and Australia. 

The Save the Tiger Fund has sponsored most of 
the projects. Some Exxon affiliates have funded 
others at home and abroad. Altogether, projects 
costing more than SI million are off to a robust start 
around the world. 

Some highlights: 

RUSSU ^ 

Besides paying for extensive Siberian tiger 
conservation in the Russian Far East, funds also 
support a public information campaign on forest 
ecology for schoolchildren, hunters and the public. 
Students learn, for example, that trees cut down in 
nearby forests used to provide nuts for wild boars. 
When the nuts disappear, boars become scarce. 
Tigers, which jM-ey on boars, go hungry. 

Moreover, the Russian government agreed to 
add 260 square miles to the Sikhote-AJin Siberian 
tiger preserve if ranger protection could be ex- 
tended over the new area. To make the extension 
possible. Esso UK pic, an Exxon affiliate, covered 
the cost of guard stations as well as boots and 
uniforms for forest rangers. 

With Save the 'Hger Fund support, the London 
Zoo will conduct the first Europe-wide summit on 
Siberian tigers. To be held in Moscow this fail, it 
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aims to integrate Russian zoos into an 
international tiger program. 

Led by one of Europe's top wildlife 
conservation scientists, Sarah Christie, 
the summit wll set up a training program 
for Russian zookeepers in the complex 
methods of tiger husbandry. European 
zoologists hope to learn much more from 
their Russian counterparts about the 
Siberian tiger’s breeding habits. 

^ INDONESIA ^ 

High on the list of projects is the work 
being done under the auspices of the 
Swiss-based World Conservation Union 
to save the 400 to 500 Sumatran tigers 
surviving in rain forests in Indonesia. 



Central to this effort is an extensive field 
program in the Way Kambas National 
Park on the island of Sumatra. A model 
project for programs throughout Asia, it 
is designed to learn more about tigers 
and what it will take to save them. Esso 
U.K. funded the program. 

Also. Esso Indonesia Inc., an Exxon 
affiliate, is funding educational literature 
about the tiger’s plight. It focuses on how 
villagers on the fringes of forests might 
live in harmony with wild tigers and why 
poachers who snare tigers for profit are 
robbing Indonesians of one of their 
greatest wildlife treasures. 

THAIUkNO ^ 

A team of experts held seminars in 
Thailand on captive management and 
tiger master plans for authorities from 
seven neighboring countries where the 
wide-ranging Indochinese tiger survives 
in jungles and zoos. The tiger master 


plan will be used throughoit Indochina 
to set up captive mana^ment programs. 

Esso Thailand, an Exxon affiliate, 
helped the Thai IDepartment of Forestry 
step up public education programs about 
tigers. This included paying for much- 
needed printing equ^Hnent for a wildlife 
conservation station. The Nation, which 
hosts 10.000 visitms a month, is home to 
44 tigers. 

yW PEOPLf'S REPUBLIC ^ 
OF CHINA 

American experts on tigers woric with 
Chinese authorities to implement a 
captive management program for the last 
survivors of the critically endangered 
South China tigers. Whether these tigers 
still survive in the wild is a question the 
scientists will try to answer. 

To improve breeding programs in 
zoos, officials are using a new South 
China tiger studbook and master plan 
developed at a recent workshop. The 
plan will also provide extensive training 
of zoo staff this year 

^ VIETNAM 

With help from the Conservation 
Breeding Specialist Group, the Saigon 
Zoo in Ho Chi Minh City developed a 
comprehensive master plan, including 
details for setting up a captive manage- 
ment program. Negotiations are under 
way to support a much-needed field 
census of tigers and the development o( 
management plans. 

INDIA y^ 

With funds raised by Esso UK pic, the 
London-based Global Tiger Patrol is 
surveying the status of Bengal tigers in 
India, where the largest number of tigers 
in the wild has the greatest chance of 
survival. The Exxon affiliate also helped 
fund a public education program to 
support the Indian government’s anti- 
poaching campaign. 

y^ MALAYMA ^ 

Esso Malaysia plans to support both 
a tiger information center operated by 
the Wildlife and National Parks 
Department and seminars on tigers and 
their viability. The well-established cap- 
tive breeding programs at Zoo Melaka 
will benefit from construction of a tiger 
management focility. 


y^ JAPAN 

Esso Sekiyu will support a Sumatran 
tiger breeding program at Tokyo’s Ueno 
2Ioological Gardens. The Exxon affiliate 
will fund the purchase of tigers to 
enlarge the breeding population at 
Japan's foremost zoo. 

y^ UNITED KINODOM ^ 
With the sale of posters, toy tigers, tiger 
tokens and T-shirts. Esso UK pic roused 
public interest and expects to raise 
S200.000 this year for save-the-tiger pro- 
grams in three countries. 

Enough cash has been raised already 
to support a field study in Indonesia, to 
equip rangers in a Siberian tiger 
preserve in Russia and to help the Global 
Tiger Patrol do a survey of Bengal tigers 
and help with a public education 
program in India. 

^ AUSTRAUA y^ 

After giving some 8400.000 to help build 
an Asian rain forest for Sumatran tigers 
at the Melbourne Zoo. Esso Australia 
Ltd. continues to support the tiger breed- 
ing program there. Esso Australia is an 
Exxon affiliate. 

y^ UNITED STATES y^ 

In the interest of public education. Exxon 
will fund both a permanent tiger edu- 
cational exhibit at the National Zoo in 
Washington. D.C.. and a life-sized diorama 
at the Smithsonian Institution to show 
the lifestyle and habitat of tigers. 

An Exxon grant to the city of Dallas. 
Texas, will help build a lifelike habitat for 
tigers at the municipal zoo. 

With a grant from Exxon, the 
International Tiger Information Center at 
the Minnesota Zoo uses a toll-free tele- 
phone line (1-80O5T1GERS) and a dynamic 
multimedia web site (^^■^'\^^5tiger8.org) 
via Internet to provide up-to-date and 
general information about tigers. 
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WHAT IS IT? 

Save tho Tiger 
Fuiul 

It’s a way to joii 
the rescue. 

The National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
and Exxon Corporation established the 
Save the Tiger Fund to support a major new 
campaign to help ensure the survival of the 
tiger in the wild. 

In addition to Exxon’s contribudons, anyone 
can make donations to the nonprofit fund. 
Donations qualify as charitable contributions 
for federal tax purposes. 

“It’s an opportunity for all of us across the 
country," says Amos 
Eno, executive direc- 
tor of the National 
Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation. “We 
invite everyone to 
join the rescue of the 
tiger.” 

The foundation 
administers the tiger 
fund. An independent 
council > including 
some of the world’s 
leading zoologists, 
conservationists and 
tiger authorities - 
oversees its operation 
and reviews jk"©- 
posed projects from 
experts in the wildlife 
conservation field. 

■We are looking 
for well-thought-out, 
scientifically based 
plans that involve 


public education, tiger 
habitat preservation in 
the wild, captive breed- 
ing programs and zoos," 
says Ed Ahnert, Exxon’s 
representative on the council. 

Tiger fund council members are 
Sydney Butler, executive director, American 
Zoo and Aquarium Association 
Amos Eno. executive director, National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation 
Marshall Jones, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
AfftW Khan bin Momim Khan, former director. 
National I^rks Department. Malaysia 
U^fsses Seal, chairman. World Conservation 
Union’s Conservation Breeding Specialist Group 
John Seidensticker, 
curator of mam- 
mals. National 
Zoological Park. 
Washington. D.C. 
Lee Simmons. 
director, Henry 
Doorly Zoo, 

Omaha, Nebraska 
Edward Ahnert, 
president, Exxon 
Education 
Foundation. 

For more infon 
mation, contact 
Save the Tiger 
Fund, National Fish 
and Wildlife Found- 
ation. 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. Phone 
(202) 857-0166. 


rISM and WiLDL iFE 



SAVE THE TIGER FUND 


ON THE INTERNET. TOO 

For Tlgor Information 

Just Call ‘Five Tiers’ 

For everything you ever wanted to know about tigers, 
just dial 1-800-5TIGERS. Or use dte Internet to reach 
Tiger web (WWW.5tigers.oig). 

Either way, you'll reach the International Tiger 
Information Center, maintained and staffed experts 
at the Minnesota Zoo, one of the most reflected tiger 
breeding and research centers in the worU. 

Open 24 hours a day, the center distrilMites informa- 
tion about the conservation and plight of tigers in the 
wild. During the day, staff esqierts will answer ques- 
tions not covered by the automated information system. 

Through the Internet web site, the tiger center distri- 
butes text and images as weQ as audio tapes and video 
clips about tiger conservation. The site is updated as 
new information becomes available. 

Both the tiger hot line and the web site are available 
to anyone - students, serious researchers, the news 
media and those who Just want to know why tigers have 
never lived in Afrka. 

The Tiger information Center recently expanded its 
catalog of data and added the free l-SOO [dwne number 
and the web site with a grant bwn Exxon Corporation. 
The "5* in STIGERS represents the five surviving sub- 
species of f^nOiera tigris. 
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J nagine: a cat as big as a 
sofa Imagine: acat with fur 
long enough to hide a base- 
ball, and weighing more than 
700 pounds — as heavy as ten 
8-yeai-old kids. Such an 
animal really exists. It's the 
Siberian tiger, the world’s 
largest cat Siberians are 
lighter in cobr than their sleek 
tropical cousins, Bengal tigers. 
Siberians live in the cold 
north— in parts erf eastern 
Russia, NcHth Kcxea. and China. 
A Siberian tiger can over- 
power bigger animals that 
weigh nearly a ton The tiger 
uses its povverful front le^ 
and huge paws to pull prey 
down. Then, with long canine 
teeth, the hunting tiger deliv- 
ers the killing bite. 

Today there are more 
Siberian tigers in the world’s 
s than there are in the 
wild A serious threat to tiger 
survival is the destmedon 
erf their habitat by people 
clearing land for lumber. 



A SHRINKING HOME. 

TTiousonds o/ S±>ericn. 
agers once roamed 
tom i?ussja to China and 
Korea. Today 200 survive in 
on area the size oi Florida. 


Another threat is the loss of 
tiger prey, such as deer and 
wild pigs, because of illegal 
hunting- But right now the 
biggest danger to Siberian 
tigers oomes ficsn poachers — 
people virtiD HlegaDy hunt them 

Peaching violates intema- 
tkvial laws th^ prohllrft kilting 
the tig^. But tiger poachers 
can make a lot crf money. 
According to Aaan traditional 
medkane, nearly every part of 
the tiger’s body can cmie some 
illness. Many people want to 
buy medicine containing tiger 
bo^ parts. 

Guarding the huge parks 
wh^e Siberian tigers live 
today is difficult and expen- 
ave. Wildlife oigani 2 ations are 
wctfking to buy better equip- 
ment for park guaids. ’They 
hope that two-way radios, 
wann cfothes, and reliable 
vehkdes will help guards 
protect the remaining wild 
Siberian tigers. 

8r flOM SimwST 
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BIG BOYS. Two young 
male tigers romp and play 
at wrestling in the snow. As 
adults these two brothers 
win be loners, each staking 
out his own territory. 



l^SLiP AND SUDE. At SIX months old, tiger cubs begin 
exploring. Toes spread, this youngster checks out the ice 
on a newly frozen pond. 


V HAM ON ICE. Siberian tigers . 
depend on deer and wild pigs for 
food. A large male tiger can ecct 
more than 80 pounds of meat in 
one meed. This kill will be reduced 
to bones in less than 24 hours. 
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Summary 


Dimensions 96 summarizes 
Exxon 5 worldwide con- 
tributions of almost 
$54.8 million - about 
$41. 1 million in the 
United Slates and more 
than $13 million in other 
countries. It lists organi- 
zations in the United States 
that received grants of 
$5,000 or more from Exxon 
Corporation, its divisions 
and affiliates. Contributions 
in other countries are sum- 
marized in a table on page 
26. In addition, the annual 
report of the Exxon 
Education Eoundation 
begins on page 27. 


CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Bv Exxon Corporation, including divisions and affiliates, hut 

excluding ix>ntribiitiM)s by the Exxon Education Foiirulacioii 

Environment S 3,574.095 

Public Information and Policy Research 1,746,161 

Education 

Higher EAuratum $2,968,550 

Preioile^ Education 1.453,210 

Subtotal: Education 4,421,760 

United Appeals and Federated Drives 3,6,31 ,.585 

Health 2,27.5.80,3 

Civic and Coiniiumity Service Oi^anizations 2.942,404 

Minoriiv and Womeii-Orienied Jiervice Organizations 1.433,001 

.Arts, Museums and I iisioricai Associations 2.874,775 

Total: Exxon Corporation contribudons 22,899,584 

By Exxon Education Foundation 18,843,153 

Total contributions tn the Unhed States 41,742,737 


CONTRIBUTIONS OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


By Exxon Corpt>radon. its divisions and affiliates 1.3, 01 3, .507 

TOTAL $54,756,244 
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^ommunity^ 

A special place 



for urban college students 
on the go 

Besa Tafiliy faced a predicament common to many urban 
college students. A freshman commuting to the 
University of Houston, she Jived at home, studjdng political 
science in the daytime and selling shoes at night. With all 
the pressures, she began skimping on her classroom 
assignments, and her grades began to fall. 

A few years ago. Tafilaj might have simply dropped 
out of school But thanks to a new program designed to 
help urban students who commute to school, she got 
help. Called the Scholars’ Community, it was developed 
by the University of Houston with the support of the 
Exxon Education Foundation. 

Through the program, Tafil^ was able to talk to an 
advisor who helped her get the assistance she needed. 

‘The advisor me into a tutoring program and started 
checking up on me,” Tafilaj says. “I was able to bring my 
grades up as a result” 

The challenges Tafilaj faced are typical of those 
encountered by other students commuting to college 
campuses. Wto rnore than 85 percent of the nation’s pop- 
ulation now living in cities, urban universities have 
assumed a growing role in higher education. 

For these schools, commuter students are the rule, 
rather than the exception. At the University of Houston, 
for example, less than 10 percent of its 34,000 students 
live on campus. 

In Houston, Detroit, New York, San Francisco and 
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sodaliang with classmates; and attending sporting 
events, dances and concerts at the school. 

Instead, urban students living off campus often fece a 
di ffie ii lt , alienating lifestyle. Commuting back and forth 
from home to school to work, they often miss tlie 
chance to make friends or get advice and assistance 
arailable to other students. Nor do they have access to 
many of the enriching activities and events that make up 
university life. 


After years of research 

To address the needs of this large and growing segment 
of the urban college population, educators at the 
University of Houston launched the Scholars’ Community, 
an experiment of national import. Now in its third year, 
the program was made possible by an Exxon Education 
Foundation grant of $500,<K>U spread over four years. 

The concept and the need for such a program are out- 
growths of five years of research funded by the Exxon 
Education Foundation to assess the effectiveness of gen- 
eral education in America. 


similar metropolitan centers, the 
commuting college student very 
likely: 

a Is the first member of an ethnic 
minority family to attend college, 
s lives at home and works. 

B Commutes to a “campus” 
haring more in common with an 
office building than a hallowed 
ivy-covered hall. 

For these students, college iife is 
not the stereotype many people 
expect; living in a dormitory, 
fraternity house or apartment on or 
near the campus: studying and 


'The University of Houston was 
chosen," explains Edward E Ahnert, 
foundation president, “because it is 
the prototypical urban university, 
where 90 percent of students live 
off campus. Of course, Exxon also 
has a large business presence in 
Houston.” 

To join the Scholars’ Community, 
nonresident students must be enter- 
ing college for the first time. In the 
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first two years of the program, some SCO fre^imen signed 
up each year, in the 1996-S7 school year, the was 
expanded on a trial basis to include 600 sUidents. 

Students speak highly of the program. 

“i wouldn't be here If it weren't for the Schrfars’ 
Coraraunlty,” says Jennifer Glickman, who fe sSudyiBg 
biology. 

“I might still be here, but I wouldn’t be doing nearly as 
well,” says Antonio Ponce De Leon, a finaiwx: 

Highest dropout risk 

Students Imng off campus face common conflicts and 
drawbacks. For some, home life is hostile to stody. Many 
struggle with language and cultural handicaps. Oft«i the 
struggle proves to be too much to handle. 

Scholars' Communis director Dr. Terrell Dixon, a 
professor of English, has put together a 
and innovative program. He borrowed from smaller, ‘ 
ambitious efforts tried elsewhere and adapted them to 
tlie needs of Houston's urban students. 

"Commuter students are most at risk of dropping out of 

school,” notes Dixon. Some never gradual' •— -* 

Cake much more than four years to compk (f the ir 
<iegrees. 

"Our challenge,” says Dixon, "is to build 
undeigraduate education for commuter studt nis so that 
they can do as well as their counterparts 
who live on campus.” 

To accontplish that, the Scholar's' 

Community provides the kind of sup- 
port and backup that live-in students 
take for granted. 

First, there's a home ba^ on campis, 
a building of their own. 

“It gives me a place to go between 
classes, which is great because it pro- 
rides a sense of family." says Marleny 
Salazar, who :s studying electrical 
engineering. 

Small things can mean a ioL A lounge 
offers chairs, telephones and lockers. 

“I’m thar,ikful for the locker so I don't 
have to carry loads of books on the bus, and I have no 
place to keep them at home,” says Tauheedali Honora, a 
journalism major, 

Advisere for counseling and for helping with difflcull 
subjects also are available to Scholars’ Community partici- 
pants. “Students quickly le^n that four hours of tutorial 
instruction is worth 10 hours of studying on their own,” 
Dixon says. 


Gabriel Pet^, a biology major. sayvS, ‘The tutors made it 
pos^le for me to master freshman chemistry.” 

Jennifer Glickman recalls the first paper she got back 
from her freshman English teacher. "The paper was 
al^Sng so much red." she recaDs, “1 thought maybe I 
shcHild fake it to a hospital.” 



jly, she took the paper 
s, “Just by fixing my 
le paper went from a C 
linus to an A," she explains. “I’ll 
ever forget those two wonderful 
ators. With their help, I went on to 
nake an Am the class." 


Computer eases peer pressure 

The commuters’ home base also houses a state-of-the-art 
computer laboratory, available for both class and person- 
al use. 

‘The computer lab Is great.” says student James Street, 
who uses it every day. ”I was able to try the Internet for 
the first time and learn how to use E-mail.” (Scholars’ 
Community has its own page on the Internet at 
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http://web.scp.uh.edu/scholars.htmL) 

Computer lab coordinator Dan 
Davis, Jr., points out that students can 
work matli or English problems 
together. They view the same lesson 
on their computer screens. Their work 
on the material appears anonymously 
on the screens for review by class- 
mates and teachers, 

“There’s no embarrassment, no peer pressure, so no 
one opts out,” says Davis. 



The faceless computer erases differ- 
ences in cultural backgrounds and 
command of language, ethnic or racial 
barriers, and lack of social skills. 

“It’s called collaborative learning,” 
says Davis. “Participation is necessary.” 
'fhe payoffs: developing confidence 
and learning to work as a team. 

Students helping students 

Several sophomore scholars now tutor others in 
English, niathematics and chemistry — the three 
subjects diat ^ve freshmen the most trouble. Will 
Gastiria, an engineering major, is one of the tutors. 

“College algebra and calculus are tough,” he says. "I 
like helping people with these subjects." 

FaculQ^ attached to the Scholars' Community teach 
specially designed courses that meet core curriculum and 
other degree requirements. The classes keep the 
students together so that they become acquainted and 
share the same learning experiences. 

Colkiborative learning in small groups, instead of huge 
classes that many freshmen attend, builds a sense of 
personal involvement and overcomes the fear of speaking 
up in a crowd. 

Maricela Trevino, a psychology m^or, explains: ‘The 
smaller classes helped me become involved personally in 
a wider range of issues. And the tutors gave me personal 
help.” 

A model in progress 

The program is still an experiment. Seventy-five university 
advisers are monitoring it Analysis of the program’s 
results shows that participants: 
fl Progress from the freshman to the sophomore year at 
a rate that is 15 percent higher than the national average 
for all types of school. 

■ Complete required academic courses at least a full 
semester ahead of those not in the program, 

B Earn a grade point average that is significantly higher 
than nonscholars’: 2.45 versus 2.29. 

“We are not a residential school like Brown or Texas 
A&M.” says Dbcon. “We are responding to the needs of a 
new generation of college students who commute to 
school. In many ways, we are the university of the 
future.” 

FVeshman Phuong Nguyen sums it up; “The Scholars’ 
Communis introduced me to college life and its 
demands. Whenever I neod advising, someone is always 
there to listen and lend a helping hand.” 
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Environment 


£xxo,v’s 199$ ENViRONmNTAL contrilnitiom patssim 
the conservation of endangered species and habitats, local 
Lommunity oiilTeack, global cHmale change research, 
environmental education and bioremediation. More than 
$1 million was contributed to tiger conservation projects, 
in accordance with Exxon s five-year, million pledge to 
help save this magnificent creature, an endangered species 
in the wild. Most of this contribution was administered by 
the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, a nonpmfit 
conservation organizciion. Exxon s funds hinted to 
support field studies of tiffr habitat and survival needs, 
provide equipment for field reMarth teams and wtderunite 
zoo-based research, breeding and educational programs. 

Contriinuions to the Peregrine Fund for ‘mntn^uctum 
of the Aplomado falcon to Texas, the Mote Marine 
Laboratory far the study of manatees and the Uniumdy (f 
Washingon for research on the m^atiorr patterns of 
Magellanic penguins helped conserve these specks and 
generated- data and techniques with many us^ul 
applications. 

Through support of parks, tree plantings, nature cen- 


hieskn Rehai^t^ion Ceam, Sitka S >0.000 

American Forests, Washington, D.C. 

Clobat Releaf ResKiration Piv^rani OO.OfU) 

Living CUssrtioins Project JO.OOO 

Arctic Bird Observatory, Fairtianlcs, Alaska 

Armand Biqou Nature Center, Houston, Texas . . . 5,000 

Audubon institute, New Orieans, Louisiana 8.660 

Barbers HiU Independent School District, 

Mont Betvieu, Texas 

t'KA Recycling Prt^i 5,000 

Baton Rouge Earth Day, Louisiana 5.000 

Baton Rouge G re en. LottWana 19.000 

Baytown Recyding Wortu. Texas 

Cofiuxuiiity Recycling Pruf^ani 18.000 

Be^u^racb-Morse Foundation, Tbeodore, Alabama 

Special Cram ($100,000, 3 years) 33,000 

Bermuda Biological Station for Research 

Fellcwships/SchoUrships 50.000 

Globa) Oimate Change Pr<^i 50,000 

Carole Mellon University, Pictsburgbi Pennsytvania 
Department of Engineering and Public Policy . - - . 25.(X)0 

Central Houston Civic Improvement, Texas 
Texas SesquK'entennial Park 100,000 
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ters and other programs, Exxon grants helped to enhance 
the <r0mmuni(£r5 in whxh the company operates. 

More than $l50,0<Xi in grants helped support science 
and envirmmental education for kindergarten through 
I2tk-grade stxidents. F-xxon Chemical trained more than 
1,000 teachers using matenaLs from Chemicals, Health, 
Ejivmmmenl and Me iCHEM) and the Science Education 
firr Public Understanding Program (SEPUP). .A grant to 
the Geological Society of America helped fund Ike Partners 
firr Education program, mkirh encourages relationships 
among business, academic scientists and schools to 
enhance science education. 

Finally, Exxon continued its support for an interdisci- 
p&nary Cotter for the Study of Ciobal CUmciU Ckan^ at 
Ike Massachusetts Institute of Technology to increase 
understanding of the likelihood and potential impacts of 
gt/diai climate change. An ongoing joint study by the 
Bermuda Biological Station for Research and the Marine 
Biological Laboratory in Woods Hole, Massachusetts, will 
further enhance knowled^ of this complex topic by studymg 
the effects of niirof^ on the giobat carbon cycle and climate. 


Ci^' td Baytown, Texas 

Bavtown Nature Cientcr $ 10,000 

Coastal Conservation Associanon, Houston, Texas 
Calve^son Bay Fish Tagging Project 

and other suj^n 1 7,500 

Colurt^Kis Center, Baltunore, Maryland 

Bionrmediaiion . 25,0(X) 

Conunumties Fmmdadon of Texas, Dallas 

G)ose Creek Wetlatids Center 1 0.000 

Congresaonal Sportsmen’s Caucus Foundation 

Washington, D.C 5,000 

Conservation IntemadoDai. Washington, D.C. 

Indonesia Project 25,000 

Corned University Ornithology Laboratory, 

Ithaca, N.Y. 10.000 

Cypress-Fairbanks Independent Sebool District 
Houston, Texas 

Outdoor Learning Center Nature Trails 5,000 

Dallas Arboretum sad Botanicsd Society, Texas. . . . .50.000 

Dallas Chic Garden Center, Texas 10,000 

Dallas IVees and Parks Foundation, Texas 10,000 

Dallas Zoological Sodeiy, Texas 

Dallas Aquarium and other .support 18,430 
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Duke Universi^, Durfiam, North Carolina 

Environmental Research $ 50,000 

Flexible Packagii^ Association Education 

Foundation, Washington, D.C 55,000 

Fort Worth Zoological Association, Texas 

Special Grant ($1,000,000, 4 years) 250,000 

Foundation for Research on Economics 

and the Environment, Bozeman, Montana 10,000 

Friends of City Paric, New Orleans, Louisiana .... 5,000 

Friends of Hermann Park, Houston, Texas 100,000 

Galveston Bay Foundation, Webster, Texas 15,000 

Galveston Bay National Estuary Program, 

Webster, Texas 8,000 

Geological Society of America, Boulder, Colorado 

Special Grant {$2(K),000, 5 yean) 40,000 

W'orkshop Sponsorship I5,(X>0 

Greenhills Foundation, Dallas, Texas 7300 

Gulf Coast Conservation Assodadon, 

Mobile, Alabama 5,000 

Houston Arboretum and Nature Center, Texas. . . . 6,000 

Jefferson Parish Environmental and Development 

Control Department, Harahan, Louisiana 5,000 

Lake Pontchartrain Basin Foundadon, 

Metairie, Louisiana 5,000 

Lamar Consolidated Hi^ School, 

Rosenberg, Texas 5.900 

Linden School District, North Linden, New Jersey 

Full Optic Science System (FOSS) 6,000 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

Science Education (/joperative 5,000 

Lynch Botanica Garden, Lafayette, Louisiana 10,000 

Marine Biological Laboratory, 

Woods Hole, Massachusetts 

Climate Change Study 50,000 

Massachusetts Institute of Technolc^, Cambridge 

Special Grant ($1,000,000, 5 yean) 200,000 

hCckey Leland National Urban Air Toxics 

Research Center, Houston, Texas 25,000 

Mole Marine Laboratory, Sarasota, Florida 1 0.0(X) 

National Couadl of State Garden Chibs, 

St Louis, 5Casouri 9.300 

National Ftth and Wildlife Foundation, 

Waafah^ton, D.C. 

Right Whale Workshop 15,000 

National Foundation to Protect America's Eagles, 

Nadiville, Tennessee 

Eagle Repopulation 15,000 


National Wilderness Institute, 

Washington, D.C $ 15,000 

North Texas Birds of Prey Center, Dallas 5,000 

The Paik People, Houston, Texas 10,650 

Peregrine Fund, Boise, Idaho 33,000 

Point Reyes Bird Observatory, 

Stinson Beach, California 20.(X)0 

QuaU Unlimited, Americus, Kansas 8,000 

Rene Dubos Center for Human Environments, 

New York, N.Y. 75.000 

Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation, 

Rock Springs, >i^«mii^ 13,000 

Santa Barbara Botanic Garden, California 5,(X)0 

Scientific Committee on Problems of the 

Environment (SCOPE), Paris, France 20,000 

^>ark, Houston, Texas 5,000 

State of Wyoming, Cheyenne 

Community Recycling Program and other projects 17,5(K) 
Studmi Conservation Association, 

CTiarlestown, New Hampshire 50,0(X) 

Teacher Education Workshops 

Bayior College of Medicine. Houston, Texas 5,000 

Clear Creek Independent School District, 

Le^^ue Qty. Texas 33,000 

Elizabeth School District, New Jersey 20,000 

tloose Creek C^^nsolidated Independent 

School District. Baytown. Texas 29,0(X) 

Montclair State University. 

Upper Montclair. New Jersey 5,000 

Pennsylvania State University. 

Schuylkill Campus, Schuylkill Haven 12,000 

Rahway Public Schools, New Jersey 25,000 

Staten Island Schools, District 31, New York 15,000 

Subtotal $ 144,000 

Texas Conservation Fund, Austin, Texas 

Lakeshore Cleanup and other support 29,000 

IHSlate Bird Rescue and Research, 

Wilmington, Delaware 15,000 

IVoul Unlbnited, ^^enna. Virginia 5,000 

IXilane Univenity, New Orleans, Louisiaaa 
Tulane/Xavier Center for Bioenvironmental 

Research 50,(XXI 

U ui ve iai t y of North Texas, Denton 

Lewisville Lake Environmental Learning Center. . . 10,000 

Univeraty of Wasfah^ton, Seattle 

Magellanic Penguin Study and other support 50,000 

Weeks Bay Reserve Foundation, Fahrbope, Alabama 
Boardwalk Project and other support 35, (XW 
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l^K>ds Hok: Oceanographic Institute, Massachusetts 


Cwastai Research Center ) 20,000 

World ^tvirorunenc Center, New YoHi, N.V. 

International Environment Forum 

and other support 20.000 

2U>ol(^ica} Socie^ of Hou^n, Texas 10,000 

Otiier contributions, each under $5,000 116,78.5 

Subtotal 

TIGER CONSHIVATION PROJECTS 
Alaska Zoo, Anchorage 

Siberian Tiger Exhibit 10,000 

Blue Ri(^ Zoological Society of Virgitiia, 

Roanoke 10,000 

Dallas Zoological Society, Texas 
Endangered Tiger Exhibit Special Grant 

|$765,(H)0, lyearsi 200,000 

Greyer Ba^ Rot^ Zoo, Baker, Loui^na 

Indochinese Tiger SurvivaKicnier 15.W0 

Homocker Wildlife Research Institute, 

Moscow. Idaho 

Siberian Tiger (hih 'I'ransfer 12,000 

Nadonai and WUdlife Foimdatkm, 

Washington, D.C. 

Save The Tiger Fund 874.870 

National Geogri^thic Society, 

WisiwgtcKt, D.C 

Tiger Poster Contest and other support 93.000 

Subtotal . , $1,21437 0 

Total $3,574,095 


; Save The Tiger Fund 

i Tike Natknud Rifa and Wildlife Foundation and Exxon 
Corporation eatabHdked the Save Hie Tiger Ftind in 1995 
i to he^ conserve the tiger. Contiibutiom from employe ea, 

I Exxon afllHafe rompaniea and the public have nyplaaerrt 
I ed Exxthi’s 1996 hi siq^pcnt tibe foQowie^ 

I projects: 

I Save The 7^^ Projects 


Tiger Range Held P roject s 
HalMtat Restoration in Roytd Chitwan 

National Park, Nepal $ 59,200 

Purchase of Patrol Vehicles for Kaziranga 

National Part, India 25,000 

Sberian Tiger Fidd Reseatxh 226,000 

Sberian Tiger Protection Project 53.030 

Sumatran Tiger Field Research 96,000 

Tiger Conservation Support Projecla 
Amur T^er European Endangered ^>ecie$ 

Program Su{^n 41,000 

Sumatran Tiger Masterplan 11 ,250 

Tiger Status Assessment 10,600 

WMitshop on Tiger Censusing Techniques, [ 

Nepal 19,820 | 

Pubhc Education I b ogi a m s ' 

American Zoo and Aquarium Association 

Traveling Tiger Exhibit 75,000 

Internationa Tiger Information Center 64,000 

Nation^ Zoo: Hger Exhibit Enhancements . . . 75,000 

Smithsonian Institution; Tiger Diorama iOO.OOO 

Ranthambhore Foundation (India); 

T^er Lini Newsletter 7,000 

Infonaatkmal/FiBHl Pitiiiig P rog iains 

National Fid: and Wildlife Foundatitm 89,^1 

: Other tiger conservatioo prqject i 52,918 

• Total $1,004,799 
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Public Information and Policy Research 


Exxon helps organizations that support public discus- 
sion of policy alternatives that are balanced, (Active and 
based on sound scholarship. The policy issues addressed 
range from those that impact foreign relations to others 
that focus largely on states or local communities where 
Exxon has a significant presence. 

Exxon funding in 1996 assisted some of the country’s 
leading public policy organizations. These groups included 
the American Enterprise Institute far Public Policy Research, 
the Council on Foreign Relations, the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, the Brookings Institution and 
the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace. 
Important economic research was .supported throu^ grants 
to groups such as the National Bunau of Economic 
Research, the Committee for Economic Development and 
the Institute for International Economics. 

The company also aided a number of smaller organi- 
zations — .such as the (Writer for the Study of American 


Business, the American Council for Capital Formation, 
the Competitive Enterprise Institute and the Annapolis 
Center for Environmental Quality — that conduct policy 
analyses on economic and environmental issues. 

At the regonal, state and local levels, we continued to 
hdp (TTganizations such as the Landmark Legal Foundation, 
the PuMic Affairs Research Ccntncil of Louisiana and the 
Pacific Research Institute for Public Policy. 

Other support has been directed to groups that address 
legal policy issues affecting business. These include The 
Institute for Civil Justice, the Manhattan Institute for 
Polxcy Research and The Southwestern l,egal Foundation. 

Grants such as lko.se made to the Middle East 
Institute, the Asia Society and the David Rockefeller 
Center for l^in American Studies at Harvard assisted 
organizations that enhance awareness of cultures, 
governments and public policy issues in I’arious regions 
around the world. 


Adverting Council, Inc., New Yori(, N.Y. $ 2.‘).000 

American Assembly, New York, N.Y. 10,000 

American Chemical Society, Washington, D.C. . .5,600 


American Council for Capital Formation Center 
for Policy Research, Washington, D.C. 

Global Climate Change Program and other supi>orl 25,000 
American Council on Germany, Inc., 


New York, N.Y. 15,000 

American Ditchley Foundation, New York, N.Y. - 10.000 

American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 

Research, Washington, D.C lOO.tXM) 

American I,egislative Exchange Council, 

Washington, D.C 10.000 

Annapolis Center for Environmental Quality, Inc., 

Maryland 25.000 

Asia Society, New York, N.Y. 1 4..59r> 

Aspen Institute, Inc., Washington, D.C 10.000 

Atlantic Council of the United States. 

Waahii^on, D.C 10.000 

Atlantic Legal Foundation, New York, N.Y. 5.000 

Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. ... <>0.000 

Carnegie Council on Ethics and International 

Affairs, New York, N.Y. 5.000 

Cato Institute, Washington, D.C 10,000 


Center for Public Resources, New York, N.Y. . $ 6,7.511 

Center fM- Strategic and International Studies, Inc., 
U^dungton, D.C. 

Colloquium on Politics. l.eadership and Values . . . 5,000 

General Support 100,000 

Subtotal $ 105,000 

Center for the Study of American Business, 

St. Louis, Missouri 22.000 

Citizens for a Sound Economy Educational 

Foimdation, Washington, D.C 20.000 

Qlizens’ Research Foundation, Los Angeles, 

California 10,000 

Close Up Foundation. Alexandria. Virginia 

Student Participation and other siippon 62,500 

Committee for a Constructive Tomorrow, 

Waritingion, D.C 5,000 

Committee for a Responsible Federal Budget, 

Washington, D.C 15,000 

Conunitlee for Economic Development, 

New York, N.Y. 75,350 

Competitive Enterprise Institute. Washington, D.C. 20,000 

Consumer Alert, Inc., Washington, D.C 7,500 

Council of State Governments, Lexington, 

Kentucky .5,000 


rr ' 
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Education and Research Institute, Washington, D.C. ti.OOO 

Fore^n Policy Association, New York, N.V. 45.000 

Foundation for American Communications, 

Los Angeles, California 8.000 

Foundation for Management of Education 

in Central America, Washington, D.C 5.000 

Geoige Mason University, Arlington, Virginia 

I.aw and Econotnirs Center 15.000 

Georgetown University, Washington, D.C 10,000 

Harvard University, Boston, Massachusetts 
Dfl\id R<K Sccfcl!er Center for 

l-Jiin .American Studies 10,000 

Heritage Foundation, Washiitgion, D.C 40.000 

Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, 

Stanford, California 00.000 

Houston Forum, Texas 14,7.50 

Institute for Civil Justice, Santa Monica, California 75,000 
Institute for EiastiWest Security Studies, Inc., 

New York, N.Y. 10,000 

Institute for International Economics, 

Washington, D.C 5,000 

Institute for Policy Innovation, Lewisville, Texas . . 5,000 

Institute for Transnational Arbitration, 

Richardson, Texas .. 10.000 

Landmark Legal Foundation, Kansa.s City, Missouri 1 7,000 

Manhattan Institute for Policy Research, 

New York, N.Y. 

General Suppori 1.5,000 

S pecial G raru ($150 .000. 5 v eais) .50,000 

Subtotal $ 65,000 

Media Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Ck^neral Suppori 20,000 

jou rnaiisiic Values Prugnim 15.000 

Subtotal $ 35,000 

Mentor Group In-sdtute for Interculcural 
Education, Inc,, Boston, Massachusetts 

CV)uri Forum SO.OUii 

Middle East Institute, Washington, D.C 32.400 

Mountain States Legal Foundation, 

Denver, Colorado 5,000 

National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Cambri^;e, Masachusetts 49.922 

National Center for Policy Analysis, Dallas, Texas 

“Hiring Line” Program and other support 45.190 

National Conference of State Legislatures, 

Denver, Colorado 

Annual Meeting and other supptm 7,410 
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Washington, D.C $ 2.5.(X)0 

National Governors Association, Center for Policy 

Research, Washington, D.C 1 2,500 

National Legal Center for the Public Interest, 

Washington, D.C 1.5,((()n 

National Planning Association, Washington, D.C. 4.3,500 

New England Legal Foundation, 

Boston, Massachusetts 5,000 

Pacific Legal Foundation. Sacramento, California 15,000 

Pacific Research hutitute for Public Policy, 

San Francisco. California 10,000 

Political Economy Research Center, 

Bozeman, Montana 11 ,000 

Public AlTaiis Research Council of Louisiana. 

Baton Rot^e 23,700 

Reason Foundation, Los Angeles, California 20,000 

Science and Environmental Policy Project, 

Fairiiuc, Virgtnia .5,()(K) 

Sodety of Exploration Biophysicists, 

Tulsa, Oklahoma .5,000 

Southern Methodist Universitv Law School 

Foundation, Dallas, Texas 10, (KK) 

Soudnvestern Legal Foundation, 

Richardson, Texas 9.500 

Tax Research Association of Houston and 

Harris County, Texas 7. .500 

University of Houston Law Foundation. 

Texas 5,(X)0 

Umversity of Texas Law School Foundation, 

AuHin. . . . 10,000 

Urban Institute, Washington, D.C 10,0(10 

Washington Legal Foundation, D.C 5,000 

World Press Institute, St. Paul. Minnesota 1.5,000 

Wyoming Heritage Foundation, Casper 20,(X)0 

Other contributions, each unde^S.OOO 107,828 

Total S 1,746,161 
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Education 


I\ ADDITION TO CONTRIBITIONS of almost $I 9 miUion by 
its education foundation, Exxon last year ^ve mare than 
$4 million to schools and educational programs. Primarily, 
these grants supported college- and high-school-level science 
and engineering programs that did not fall within the 
scope of the Exxon Education Foundation ’s activities. 

The sin^ largest amount, almost $1.6 miUi&n, went 
to our Departmental Grants programs. The.se contributions 
support excellence in preparing students for careers in 
science and engineering in collets and universities where 
Exxon recruits graduates for its professional employee ranks. 

At the precoUe^ level, Exxon i grants totaled almost 
$1.3 million in 1996, including $159,285 to Junior 
Achievement and $74,000 to the employee Educational 
Involvement program. Both of these programs were further 
enhanced by the sustained involvement of Exxon employees. 

A priority of Exxon 's contributions program is to 
increase the number of minority students in engineering, 
science and technology. Exxon contributed $1.2 million to 
precollege minority programs, graduate business fellowships. 


minority teaching institutions and nationally recognized 
engineering and scientific professional societies. Exxon also 
funds and participates in such minority organizations as 
the National Society of Black Engineers and the Society of 
Hispanic Professional Engineers. 

Complementing its financial support for minorities are 
the company’s internship programs during the summer 
and holiday breaks. These identify promising minority 
talent jor permanent employment. The use of employee 
volunteers as mentors in these programs improves skills 
required for technological careers. 

The corporation continued to donate the. Exxon 
Ertergy Cube to secondary schools. Designed by science 
educators, the Ener^ Cube is a teaching kit to help 
improve students ' understanding of real-world energy 
options. More than 14,500 teachers in 24 states have been 
trained to use the Energy Cube to supplement their regular 
science programs. Exxon has underwritten the Cube as a 
contribution of goods and services. The cost is estimated at 
$8 million since the program began. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


American MideaA IVainii^ Aasoriation, 

Washington, D.C $ 7,500 

American University in Cairo, New York, N.Y. 15,000 

Colorado Sdiool of Mines, Golden 

Graduate Fellowship 20.000 

Columbia Univenity, New Yorit, N.Y. 

Middle East Institute and other support 10.500 

Dallas Institute of Humanities and Culture, Texas . 20.000 

Departmental Grants 

Auburn Universih' 19.000 

Baylor Universit)' , 12.000 

Brigham Young Universitv’ 15.000 

Caniegic Mellon Universiu’ 9.500 

Clarkson University 6.000 

Clemson University 1.1.000 

Colorado School of Mines II ,500 

Columbia University 11.000 

Cooper Union 10.000 

Cornell University 26,000 

Daninouih College 5,000 

Drexel University 11..500 

Duke University 9,000 

Georgia Institute of Technology 12.000 

Harvard University 9.000 

Indiana University 7.000 


Kansas Suie University $ 10, .500 

lehigh University 18,000 

LouLviana .State I'niversity 80,000 

Louisiana Tech University 14,000 

Massachik-vetiv Instiiuie of Technology' 40,000 

Mississippi Sute I'niversity 23,000 

New Jersey Involute tif Technology 23,500 

New Mexico State University 9..500 

Nonh Carolina State University 9,000 

Northeastern University 12,000 

Northwestern University 8.000 

Ohio State University 13,000 

Oklahoma State University 11 ,000 

Pennsylvania State University 26,500 

Pohiechnic University 11,000 

Prairie View .A&M University 10,500 

Princeton University . 5, .500 

Purdue Universitv 55,000 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Instiime 21.000 

Rice University 50,000 

Rutgers I'niveisitv 28,500 

Southern Universitv 23,000 

Stanford U’niversitv 21,000 

Stevens Instiuiie <d Technology 28,500 

Texas .AAM University 103,000 

Texas Tech University 26,000 

Trinity University 5,000 

Tulane University 21,500 

University of Alabama 9,000 
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University of Arizona $ 11,000 

University of Ark^sas 1 1.000 

University of California at Beriteley 26,000 

University of Chicago 8.000 

University of Florida 29,500 

University of Houston 89,000 

University of Illinois 39^00 

University of Kansas 21.000 

University of Louisville 15,000 

University of Maryland 10,000 

University of Michigan 27,000 

University of Minnesota 15,000 

University of Missouri 9.500 

University of Oklahoma 33.500 

University of Pennsylvania 10,000 

University of Tennessee 23,000 

University ofTexas at Austin 126,000 

University of Texas at El Paso 11300 

University of \5rginia 7300 

University of Washington 12,000 

University of Wisconsin 30,000 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 

State University 16,000 

Washington University (St. Louis) 7,000 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 6,000 

Ot hers, each und er $5,000 66,900 

Subtotal $1,591,900 

Georgetown Univeiaity, Washington, D.C. 

Center for Arabic Studies 7,500 

Harvard Univeiaity, Boston, Massachusetts 

Center for Middle East Studies 5,000 

Japan-America Student Conference, Inc, 

Waahii^^n, D.C 5.000 

I.ehigli University, Bethiehem, Penas)4vaaia 
Center for Advanced Technology for 

Large Structured Systems 10,000 

Massachusetts Institute of Technolt^, Cambridge 

Chemical Engineering Practice School 10.000 

Industrial Liaison Program 25,000 

National Association for Foreign 

Student Affairs, Washington, D.C 7300 

National College of District Anomeys. 

Univenity of Houston Law Center, Texas 5,000 

National Judicial College, Reno, Nevada 5.000 

New Yorit Universicy, New Yoric 

Center for Near Eastern Studies 5.000 

Northwood Unjvern^, Dallas, Texas 5,000 

Research and Development Council, 

Morris Plains, New Jersey 5,200 

Rice Univieiaily, Houston, Texas 

NMR Studies and other support. 15.200 

Society of Women Ei^meers, New York, New York 6,000 


Texas A&M Univenity, College Station 
OCbhore Technology Research Center 

and other support $ 26, (XK) 

Univeiaity of Alaska, Anchon^ 5,000 

Universiiy of California at Beiiteiey 

Marine Technology Research 10,000 

Un iv errity of Miami, Florida 
Rosensdel School of Marine and 

Atmospheric Sciences 19,500 

Uruversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Sea Grant/Industri^ Consortium and 

other support 15,500 

University Rebtioos Grants 58,000 

Woods Hole Oceanc^n^hic Institute, 

Massachusetts 10,000 

Other contributions, each under $5,000 36,000 


Higher Education hCnority Programs 


Engineering Scholarship Program 

Fort V'alley College 20,000 

Georgia Institute ofTechnology 20, (XK) 

National Consortium for Graduate 

Degrees for Minorities in Engineering 30,(XXt 

New Mexico State University 6,8(X) 

Prairie V'iew A&M Universicy 17,800 

Princeton University 25, (XX) 

Purdue Universicy 11,700 

Stevens Imtitute ofTechnology 125,000 

University of Arizona 15,800 

Universityof Oklahoma 5,800 

Unhersity of Tennessee 16,300 

University ofTexas at Austin 10,700 

Others, ea c h under $5,0 00 26,550 

Subtotal $ 331,450 


MBA Fellowship Program 
Consortium for Graduate Study in 

Management 25,000 

Dartmouth College 6,000 

Harvard University 7,000 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 7, (XX) 

Northwestern University 6,000 

University of Chicago 7,0(X) 

Universityof Illinois 5, OCX) 

University of Pennsylvania 7,000 


Subtotal $ 70,000 
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Other Minority Scholarship/Support Pn^nuns 


Alaska Pacific University $ 5,000 

American Geological Institute 10,000 

American Indian Science and Engineering 

Society 5,000 

Arctic Education Foundation 5,000 

Carnegie Mellon University 6,000 

Chemical Industry for Minorities in 

Engineering 5,000 

Columbia University 16,000 

Cook Inlet Region, Inc 5,000 

Cornell University 7,000 

Georgia Institute of Technology 30,500 

Industrial Relations Council on 

Graduate Opfwrtunities 5.000 

Koniag Native Scholarship Fund 5,000 

Lee College 10,000 

Louisiana State University 23.500 

Mathematics. Engineering, Science 

Achievement (MESA) 5,000 

National Association of Black Geologists 

and Geophysicists 5,000 

National Consortium for Graduate Degrees 

for Minorities in Engineering 5,000 

National Organization for Professional 
Advancement of Black Chemists and 

Chemical Engineers 5,000 

National Society of Black Engineers 30,000 

New jersey Institute of Technology 12.000 

New Mexico State University 13,000 

North Carolina State University 5,000 

Ohio State University 5,000 

Purdue University 12.000 

Rice University 20.500 

Sheldon Jackson College 10.000 

Society of Hispanic Profcs.sional 

Engineers 25,000 

Southeastern Consortium for Minorities 

in Engineering 12,000 

Stanford University 12,000 

Stevens Institute of Technology 6,000 

Texas A&M Univenity 14,000 

Texas Alliance for Minorities in 

Engineering 11 .000 

Texas Southern University 5,000 

Union College 5,000 

University of Florida 37.000 

University of Houston 19.000 

University of Michigan 5,000 

University of Oklahoma 10,000 

University of Texas at Austin 52,000 

University of Texas at El Paso 29,000 

Yale University 6.000 

Others, each under S5.Q00 84,300 


Subtotal S 605,800 


Total $2,968,550 


PRECOLLEGE EDUCATION 

AMTTY Intematioiial School, Houston, Texas $ 35,000 

Alaska Council on Economic Education, 

Andion^ 

Teacher Training Program 13,000 

Baylor College of Medidne, Houston, Texas 

Sdmtific Methods Course for Teachers 10,000 

Ben Milam Elementary School, Midland 

Independent School IMstrict, Texas 7,500 

Public Education Foundation, Montana . . . 7,500 

California Center for Research and 

Education in Government, Sacramento 5,(X)0 

California Foundation on the 
Environment and the Economy, San Francisco 

Energy 90 Program and other support 135,000 

Center for Houston's Future, Texas 5,000 

C^presa-Fairbanks Independent School District, 

Houston, Texas 

Innovation and Creativity Training 

for Educators 18,500 

Education Involvement Fund 

Grants to Schools Program 74,000 

Foundation for Teaching Economics, 

Davis, California 

Economics for Leaders Program 5.000 

Free Enterprise Insdmte, Houston, Texas 

Seminars for Teachers 10,000 

Goose Creek Independent School 
[Hstrict, Baytown, Texas 

Science Teacher Conference and other support ... 11 ,500 

Houston Independent School District, Texas 

Impact II Program and other support 12,000 

Institute for Internationa] Education, 

Houston, Texas 

Festival of Nations Honoring Russia 10,000 

Junior Achievement 

Anchorage, Alaska 5,0(X) 

Baton Rouge. Louisiana 15,500 

Dallas. Texas 38,500 

National Office, Colorado Springs. Colorado 20,000 

Northern New Jersey, Newark 15, (XX) 

Southeast Louisiana 12,000 

Southeast Texas 42,400 

Others, each under $5,000 10,885 

Subtotal $ 159,285 

LM>erty Science Center and HaU of 
Technology, Inc., Jersey Qty, New Jersey 

Special Grant ($1,000, 000, 2 years) .500,000 

Manned Space Fli^t Education Foundation, 

Houston, Texas 5,(XK) 
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NatiomU Coimct! oo Economic 
New YoA, N.Y. 

Choices and Changes — New Orleans $ 12,500 

Choices and ChaiJges — Texas 12,500 

National Science Teachers Assodatioa, 

Arlin|;toit, Virpaia 

Special Grant (128.000, t> years) 7.000 

Private Eaiteipfise Research Center, 

C<rfle^ Station, Texas 5,000 

Santa Barbara County Schools, California 

injpact il and other suppon IG.OTO 

St Benedict's Preparatory School, 

Newark, New Jersey 

Partnership Program 9.000 

Texas Association of Partners in 

Education, Houston 5.000 

Texas CouncU on Economic Education, 

Houston 10.000 

Texas Engineering Foundation, Austin 

Maili Teacher Trainitig and other sjsppori 16,000 

Texas Institute for Arts in Education, Houston 

Seminars for Teachers 10,000 

Univerrity of Delaware, Newark 

Center for Economic Education .5,000 

Other contributions, each under $5,000 547.330 

Minority Pn^rams 

Advocates for Science and Mathematics 

Education Inc., New Chdeans, imiUiarm 5,000 

Alabama High School of Math and 

Science, Mobile .5.000 

Allan Hancock College, Santa Maria, California . . . 5.500 

American AasooatioD of Univertity Wewnen, 

Vfest Harris Coun^ Branch, Houston, Texas .... .5,000 

Harvard Elementary Schotd, Houston 

Independent Sebool Dboict Texas 5.000 

Houston livestock Show and Rodeo. Inc., Texas 

Minority Srholanthip Program 9.225 

Leadership 2000 Mentorship Prognun Inc., 

Houston, Texas 7, .500 

Louisiana Engineering Advancement 

Programs for bfoutrities, litc.. New Orfesns ..... 6300 

M.B. Smiley High School, North Forest 
Independent School District. Houston, Texas. . . . 5.000 

MAC Foundation, Inc., New CMteans. Louisiana 
Partnership in Education, Williams 
Elemeniaty Sc.hool 14,000 


Morris Ar» Sdiook, MorriSom, 

New Jersey 

Prqect PACE $ 25.000 

Nationid Hiqtanic Institute, Maxwell, Texas 

Center for Family Education Management 15,000 

Plul«ie^[d)i2 Re^onai introduction (or 

Minorities to Engineerh^, Penns^vania 5,000 

Project New Orleans Foimdaticm, Lotusana 

Ta)4ar Program 15,000 

Santa Barbara Muieuni of Naiury 

History, California 5,000 

Sembradores De Amistad Educational 

Foundation, Inc., Houston, Texas .5,000 

TeaA for America, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 5,000 

WadungtoR Center, D.C. 

Minority Leaders Fellowship Program 8,(XK) 

Other ct mfributions, each imder $5,900 29.870 

Subtotal. . . ■ $ 168,995 

Total $1,453,210 
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United Appeals and Federated Drives 


Exxon and m mM.onxs and retmes last year 
contributed $9. 7 million to Vniled Ways throughout the 
United States. The company gave $3.6 million, which is 
35 percent of its general support for health and hunum 
services. 

Exxon s commiimenl to United Way is much broader 
than financial support. Senior-level managers serve on 


Lota] United Way Campons 

Anchorage, Alaska I J5.000 

Bayiown, Texas 185,710 

Coital .\!e3. Baton Rouge. Uiiiisiana Z'iO.OOO 

Central (x>a.si, Santa Maria, Cahlomia 5,000 

Coastal Ben<i. Inc., lungsvilk. Texas 20,600 

Dade Cotmty, Mianti. Rorida ®,000 

Greater New Orleans Area. Louisiana 121,000 

Greater St. Unjis, Ea-st St. L/>uis. Illinois 15,000 

litke County, Cretan Oaks, IHinois 5.000 

Massachusetts Bay, Bo-stoii 5.500 

Metropolitan Dallas, Texas 275^)0 

Metropilitan Tarrant County, Fort Worth, Texa.s . , 20.00G 

Midland. Inc.. Texas 39,000 

Napa-Stjlai>o ('otinty. Vaticjo, California 22.000 

Naiituial Capital Area. Washington. O.fl 9,0(K) 

Pottsville, Pennsylvania 5.000 

River Bend, .Alton, niinois 15,000 

Southwest Alabama. Inc.. Mobile - 10.200 

Sweetwater Onuity, Rock Springs, Wy-ttming H.OOO 

Texas Gulf Ck>asi, Hoiisioii 1.715,000 

Tri-State (Ornnecticut. New Jersey. New York) 625.050 

Ventura County, Inc.. Camarillo, CaUfornia 6,000 

YfUowsitme County. Inc., Billings. Montana 15.000 

Other i'oiiiribiiOons, each under $.5,0<)0 ^ 78.725 


Subtotal 53306,785 


boards ^ local Unit&l Ways. Employees and retirees ^ve 
their Hw and expertise to help manage successful United 
Way jund-mising campaigns rs volunteers and through 
Fjoam's Loaned Executiiv Support programs. Abo, 
tkrou^ Exxon’s Volunteer Involvement Program, 
ers^oyees volunteer during the year to support local 
Unii^ W<n c^mcies. 


Mucetlaneous Suf^rt Programs 


AJexamlria, Virginia 5,iXi0 

Baton Rouge, I.x>uis3ana 22,1(10 

Dallas, Texas 7.000 

Huusion. Texas 8.3,900 

Morrist own. Ne w Jersey • J>300 

Subi^ 5 124,^ 

Tbtel $3,631385 
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Health 


Is- 1996, Exxon ' s HEALTH-mATm grants m^orud frur 
broad program categories: health-care delivery, medical and 
health educaiion, substance abuse p>rei>ention and 
treatment, and environmental health. 

.4 $600,000 grant proxnded to the Unixxmty Ihats 
MJ). Anderson Cancer Center Houston completed a 
five-year, $3 million ntmmitment for expansim of the 
Center's diagnostic tmagng section. A four-year, $150,000 
grant to the Irving Healthcare System Foundaiitm, Taau, 
helped to underwrite the expan.sion of the system’s occupa- 
tional health services, including health screening, viellness 
programs, immunizalions and a 24-houT Ocmpnlitmal 
Health Clinic. A new primary-kealth-care clinic, opened in 
March 1996 to serve a louHnconte neighborhood wiik the 
help of a grant to Presbyterian Hospital of Dallas, Texas. 

Exxon contributed more than $100,000 in granfs la 
loail and nalionul organizaliorLS providing drug and 
alcohol education and timtment. A $35,000 grant to the 
, National Center for Health Education helped support 
youth health curricula (or kindergarien through seventh 
grade. 


A grant of $25,000 was made to the American 
Inditslrial Hygiene Association foundation to expand its 
digrams to increase mincrily participation in the indus- 
trial health professions. Exxon also continued support of 
the Morehouse School of Medicine’s annual seminar for 
black shidetUs in high school and college to introduce 
ymng people to opportunities in biomedir/il and puHir 
health sciences. A $50,000 grant, part of a five-year pledge 
of $250,000 to the. Occupational Physicians Scholarship 
Fund, prm>ide.s residencies for promising young medical 
graduates entering the field of occupational health. 

Exxon completed a five-year, $1 miilim pledge to 
enhance molecular research at the University of I'exas 
Sautkvfcstem Medical Center in Dallas. i'Vf’ also contin- 
ued support for the Center firr the Study of Human 
Performance in Complex .*iystems at the l.-niversity of 
Wisconsin to .iludy and >rducf human errors in the 
workplace and their impact on .safety. Ongoing support for 
the University of .Medicine and Oenlistry of Newjersty 
kelps fund environmental and occupationaf health 
educaiion and outreach. 


Aiaerican Cound] on Sdencc and Hoahh. 

New York, N.Y. 

Jniernei Weh Site xnrf ofiwr support i 20.000 

Ainciican Industrial H>^ene Association 

Foundation, Fairfax, Virginia .... 25.000 

Breast Cancer Detection Center of Alaska. 

Ketchikan . 5.000 

Canfcor, Baton Bouge, Lonisiana 

Drug Rehabilitation Center .5,000 

Children of AlrtAolics Foundation. 

Nw York, N.Y. 1.5.000 

Ouidten’a Cancer Fund oF Dallas, Texas. . . 25.000 

Dallas Challeuge, Texas 1.5,000 

D^top Village. Dallas. Texas tOlKM) 

Dental Health Programs, Inc., Dallas, Texas 15.000 

Docton Without Borders USA, New York, N.Y.. , . . 10.000 

Dole Foundadoti, Washington, D.C .5,000 

GhrenUH- Dallas Couactl on Alcohoi and 

Drug Abuse. Texas 10.000 

Herraid Utdvenit}', Bosbm. Massadiusetts 

Center for Ri.sk Analysis 100,000 

Hktiocytons Fom^kilioiv Giassboro. New Jersey . . S.0(M) 


Hoiston Driig-Free Business Initiative, Texas .... $ 0..50i) 

Instiuite for Circadian Physiology. 

Cambridge, Ma&sachusetu S5.f)00 

Institute for Evaluating Health Risks, 

Vttislur^on, D.C .5.000 

Irvii^ Healthcare Syvtem Foundation, Texas 

:^<ia] C-ratit ($150,000. 4 years) 2.5,000 

Johns Hopkins Univenaty, Baltimore, Maryland 

Center for Alternatives to Animal Testing 40.000 

Louisiana Slate Unjversity, Baton Rouge 

Pennington Biomedical Research Foundation .... .5,000 

Mary Bird Perkins Cancer Center, 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 10, (XX) 

Montrose Clinic, Houston, Texas. . . 25,100 

Morehouse School of Medicine, Atlanta. Georgia. . 40.(X)0 

MorrisKiwn Memorial Health Foundation. 

Newjeiaey .58.000 

Morristowo Memorial Hospital, New Jersey 12.000 

Museum of Health and Medical Science, 

Houston, Teias .5,000 

Nadonal Association on Drug Abuse Problems, 

NewYorit, N.Y. 17,000 
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Nukmal Center for Henhfa Education, 
New York, N.Y. 


$ S5.000 


National Council on AlcoboUmi and Drug 

D e p e n d ence, New Ymk, N.Y. 10.000 

National Fund for Medical Education, 

San Fianciaco, CaHfwnia 15.000 

National Mental Health AaMxtation, 

Alexan dri a, Virginia 15.000 

Natimial O igauiaa tion on Disability, 

Washington, D.C 5.000 

Norwich Care Center, Kansas 5,000 

Special Grant ($250,000, 5 years) 50,000 

Open Arms, Dallas, Texas 5,000 

Partneisfaip for a Drug Free America, 

New York, N.Y. 25,000 

Pediatric AIDS Foundation, 

Santa Monica, CaHfomia 10,000 

Phoenix Project, Dallas, Texas 5,000 

Plays fwUvh^ New York, N.Y. 15.000 

Presbyterian Hospital of Dallas, Texas 

Special Grant ($300,000, 4 years) 75,000 

Project HOPE, Betbesda, Maryland 25,000 

Race for the Cure, Houston, Texas 8,400 

SETAC Foundatkui for Eavironineacal Education, 

Pensacola, Florida 5,000 

South Dallas Health Access, TexM 5,000 

Sl Jude Qukiren’s R esearch Hospital, 

Memphis, Tennessee 

Project Support 5,000 

Special Grant ($70,000. 3 years) 20.000 

Sudcr Solano Medi^ Center Foundation, 

Vallejo, Catifomia 5.000 

Texas Qiildren's Hospital, Housmn 8,860 

Texas Wiman's Ciuverxity Foundstkm, Denton 

Mobile Medical L’ nit 50,000 

University of Colorado. Denver 

Research and other support 12.000 

University of Maasachuseos at Amherst 
Biological Effects of Lov, Level 

Exposures (BELLE) 20,000 

Univenity of Mediciae and De n tist r y of 

New Jersey. Newatk 

Environment and Occup iiional Health 

Education Support 60,000 

Univenity of Mmnesota, Duluth 


University of Texas MJ>. Andenon 
Csncer Center, Houston 

Gener^ Su[^>ort $ 23,403 

^>edal Grant ($3,000,000, 5 years) 600,000 

UnKerrity of Texas, School of Public Health, 

Houston 15,000 

Unhersity of Texas Southwestern Medical Center, 

Dallas 

General Support 10, (KK) 

Speoud Gnait ($1,000,000, 5 years) 200,(X)0 

Universi^ of Vi*sdiinginn Seattie 
School of Public Health and Community 

Medicine 50,000 

Uulni ' sit y of Wisconsin Foundation, Madison 

Specia] Grant ($1,000,000, 5 years) 200,000 

VWtmg Nine Aswjriafkwi of l^xas, Dallas 

Meals on Wheels Program 10,000 

Other contributions, each under $5,000 111,540 

Total $2,275303 
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Civic and Community Service <fc:gani2aHons 


Exxav ACnvEU' styPKtgrs avic and comwtvmtf service 
orgtmaadons lhai address critical social needs^ partkularij 
m the locations soilh a s^dficani am^raia^ praence and 
an employee base. Although funding is adapted to local 
issues and needs, we genen^ emfdtasue youth develop- 
ment, nei^bothood asmtence fneyywns and volunteer 
involvemenl. 

The con^any bebeves programs thai advance the 
wdbieing if chddtm an of special mpartanee. In 1996, 
Exxon contributed $151,473 to Day Scout counrils 
throughout ike courtty, $50,000 to the Child Can Group 
(f Dallas, Texas to enhance the quaEty of preschool day 
care and $50, OOO to the Children 's AssessmerU Center in 
Houston, Texts, U> as^ abused end negkOed children. 

In addition, w also supported the Urban Resurnttion 
Enhanameai Corporadoa in Baton Rouge, Louisiana; the 
Enterprise Foundation in Dallas; Houston Rencossame in 
Houston; Habitat for Humanity in Billing Montana; 
tend other ne^hborhood i mf a / cf tfto w pngmms serving 


loutet-meome clients. Exxon abo funded emergency assis- 
ttmce program at groups such as the Salvation An^ and 
the Market Street Misnon in Morristown, New Jersey. 

Exxon's Comomnity Summer Jt^ whkh 

was initiated in 1971, continves to provide unique 
benefits ioyouA, nonprofit sgendes and ^ community at 
large. The p ttgr ain fotrds high school and coU^ 
student mtertuhips at nonprofit community t^mcies in 
hey Exxon communiius. In 1996, a total of $294,000 um 
provided to UuderOs uvrking with social service, cultural, 
eduea/umai and other nonprofit ofginizations in nine 
states from Alabama to Alaska. 

Our Vohtnleer Involvemenl Fn^rum mcourages 
employee and retates to corOriimte their time and talent to 
nonprefil organisatutns. last year, we gave $SS9,632 m 
grmu if up to $1,000 tkmu^ this pn^nm. Exxon also 
suppevted the volunUer tusisfance efforts if sui^ as 

Pirvote Sector the VolurUeer Centers tf Oaitas 

end Houston and Inlemaiiimol Executive Service Corps. 



Arrtrijgwiifc Cm Nnr IM. N.Y. 


May Seaum at Ammket 

D^as, Trm 

Houston, Tnas 

Mobile, Aiafasjiia 

Other s, each under IS.OOO . 
Siiiwal 


■ayaasdCMsONba 

Houston, Tnas. and other cilia 

Rkhanlson. Texas 

Spedal Grant {$54,000; 5 >ean} 


OU Coe Gra^s, OMta, IbM 

Gotoal Support 

Public Education Cunpa^ 


.$ i2,9(X) 

9,500 

s.ooo 

25,0(10 


Qqr of Bapoa La Basra, A 

Padi itesipnbon Project. . 


5,000 

15XXI0 


a in SdMois HosMoa hac,. Tsxm 


70325 

10300 

1.650 

Summer Jote Prognm 

50,000 

Aiaencan Hose Cootpany. Potisville. Pennsylvania . 

5.000 

. $ 151,47$ 

Otttm. each under I&400 

8395 


»iriwaB«AF«uadWian,HMMim,TcxM^ 

14300 

0300 

38.400 

Etton Key U3 Chin 

159.000 

Cfcater [>sibs Mwaytex. Tesas 

l».000 

10,000 

Subsoal $ 


20.WU 

COMMad^nKA 


19.940 

Cedar KrurUs, Nn* Jersey 

30300 

DaSas. Teas 

25,000 


MnrriMnmi. New Jersey 

C^OOO 

14.400 

Othen. each under 15,000, 

13300 
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Cr7«^ai»^BM.MaM,TexM $ 9,700 

Dallw CASA, Tcxm 12,300 

DaSaa Quid Cuidwi c e Qnuc, Texas 5300 

Dallas Qnldrcfi’s Advocacy Center, Texas 

Special Grant ($50,000, 3 yean) 16.000 

Dallas Gty Flan, Inc., Texas 

Special Grant ($100.000. 5 years) 20.000 

Dallas Educational Foundadoii, Texas 13,000 

Dallas JewWi CoaUbon, Inc., Texas 9,12$ 

Dallas Itfisnoo for life, Texas 5,000 

Eoterprise Foundation, Dallai, Texas 50.000 

Executive Service Cotps of Houabui, Texas 5.(X)0 

Family Gateway, Inc., Texas 5,000 

Family Resource Coathioo of Alabama, MoUe . . . 5,000 

Flixt Night Morris, Morristown, New Jersey 10.000 

Foundadon for the National Capital Regioti, 

Wariiin|;tnn. D.C 

Exxon Community Fund 80,000 

Gifts n Pad America, Alexandria, Vtrghna 5,000 

Greater Baton Rouge Food Bank. Lo uMaiia 5,000 

Greater Dtdlai Contact Tdeministries, Texas 5D00 

Greater Daltss Crime Cotninissioii, Inc., Texas ... ■ 5,792 

Habitat for Ibunanity 

Billii^, Montana 20,000 

rtallat , Texas 12,410 

Holocaust Mnseiun Houston Education 

Center and Memorial, Texas 5300 

Houaton Ac h i e vement Flaee, Texas 5.000 

HouMon Area Exchange Quha Fi^ee 

Acdviliei League, Inc., Texaa 739$ 

Houston Bar Foundation, Texas 5,000 


Houaton Downmwn Management 

Coepotadon, IhxaB 6.000 

HosMon Read Cnmmmmnn. BeBaire, Texas 5,000 


Homton Renainanee, Teas 

Fourth Ward Redevelopment Prcgect 10.000 

laaemathuul Executive Service Corps, 

Stamford, rv— 30,000 

Jmrior League of Houstnss, lac., T^xas 12320 


M^plc A vtu ii r Econowsc Dev el op men t 

C otputatk m of Driha, Texaa 10,000 

Mmfcet Street MMon. Morristown. New Jersey 

Special (kant ($25.000, 6 yean) 5,000 

MeriAan liilrmariruid Censer, WariuiigUpn, D.C . . 6,000 

Hoamon, Texas 12,000 


National Executive Service Corps, New York, N.Y. $ 15,000 

National Legal Aid mid Defender Aasocmtioii, 

5lkafaBi^tatt, D.C 5,000 

North Thxas Food Bank, Dallas 15,000 

OM State Capkid Foundation, Inc., 

Baton Rouge, Lotdriana 20315 

PoosviUe Free Pid>lic Libnry, Penn^fvania 5,000 

Private Sector Initiatives, Houston, Texaa 

Volunteerism Project in Houston 50,000 

P r omiac House, Inc., Dallas, Texas 5,000 

Public Broadcaaling StalitMis 
Association for Community Television, 

Houston, Texas 5,000 

Cteater New Orieans Educational TV 

Foundation, Louisiana 5,000 

Greater Washington Educadonal 
Telecommunications Association (WETA), D.C. .. 12300 

Gulf Coast Public Broadcasting, Mobile, Alabama . . 5300 

North Texas Public Broadcasting, Inc. (KERA), Dallas 35,000 

Others, each under $5,000 5,000 

Subtotal $ 67,700 

QuaHiy l^xas, Inc., Austin 5,000 

SERVE Hotmon Youth Corps, Texm 25.000 

Salvation Amy 

I>allas.Texas($125,000.5Yeare) 25.000 

Houston. Texas ($150,000. 3 Years) 50.000 

Service of the Emergency Aid Rcaouecc Center 
for the Ho mele s s , Inc., Houstan,TeKas 

Special Grant ($25,000. 3 yean) 9,000 

SbetarhbmlriesorDallM,Texm 14300 

Smr of Hope Misrinw, Houston, Texm 

Special Grant (1150,000, 5 years) 25,000 

Ikitd MScfmhnn Advocalea for Che 

Fuan, Inc., New York, N.Y. 3,000 

‘IVhii^MtaMDytoChcPeor.Drillm.l^xas 10.000 

Uthm RcatofMlon Pnbmuemeul Cur potation, 

Bmon Rouge, I niimms 15.000 

VohnMeex Bmon Rouge, loumii 6.000 

\UuBie«T Center 

Dallas. Texas 44350 

Houston. Texas 19,700 


VoluoSecr famdvemem Fund 
Eit^doyee/ Annuitant Volunteer 
Involvement Program 

5Uun(ec*s ■ Teduakal Asridance, 


Arimgton, Vugfasia 10,000 

Other cnuiribwtions, cuch muier $5300 291,247 

Total $t»*2,4*4 
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Mmoffty and Wamen-Oriented Service Otgwiizations 


Exxon'S 1 996 cmmK/r/om of mere tkan $1.4 milSan to 
minonty and wonunt-onenud pxmps fociutd on faut hej 
program arms: famiiy support services, tducaliontd 
enrichment prajeOs for youth, comnmni^ iwitahiation 
arid support for advocacy prganaations. 

Some J4 perrerU^ Extan’s funding o/ minority and 
uxmen s groups iwu targeted for support of the famty. 

Our primary concern u poverty and the negadve ^tcts it 
can have on the weU^ng of parents and ^iidren. 
Otganiiotioni assisted in this ana provide two-generation 
support seruim to nduce the numier of dysfunctwnai 
families, help children get the best pmsible Uart in Bp and 
the employabikly rf parents and position them to 
break the cyck of poverty- Orards to Ae National Urban 
League and EducaiitmtU First Steps wen used to in^tiemmi 
parental involvement programs. Other grant recipients 
inckided Avance, Incerpomted; communitj YV^s; 

JuBa C. Hester House, Inc.; Links foundation; arut the 
Ibun^ Leaden Academy. 

Support cf educaticnal enrichmerU programs foe ymth 
augments training provided Arough the formal eduastional 
system. Our oiyective is to encourage and motivate youth 
to stay in school. We support programs to hetp children 
^toi'n the ImA of academic performance achieved ikrougfi 
ear^ ckUdhood development programs. Exxon also vecog- 


ASmtAAmoaMdoa, Inc., Worfiii ig ii t, D.C 


C«n«ral Su[^n . S 15,000 

Specitil (^t <$a00^, g ywa) tOQ. OOO 

Sabtotri S 115,000 

Ainedk Ho^ia Omrencii Fo u ndtio a , 

Date.'teM 12500 

AiMfal frdmiitm of NatiM* FonmlMino, 

Aacfcofig e 5,000 

A m erio t iU txiirto nof BtodM ia 

DC. 5.000 

Am)w,bMU.WMfe^i«ion,D.C 5.000 

Aifirinrtiia for ibe Mmnomett of 

Mescan AaMrkMK, Howbod, TexM >2,200 

Avnnee, ineorpentod 

DaUu, Tejaj 5.000 

Sm Antoftio, Ttxa . . . . 25,00 0 

Sobtotri S S0,00» 


nixes the need to give our jouA a second chance and 
fitruU programs duU provide opportunities for h^-school 
dnt^ioufit to complete their education. Organizations 
providing eduadionai enrichment programs inciude the 
ASPIRA Association, Inc. ; Dallas YouA Services Corps, 
Inc.; OHs Incorporated; and Texans Can. 

The gceU if our community rreitalaation pr^ram is 
to increase the availabiiity if decent, (fjbrdable housing 
far tme-income /amsUes and 0 promote economic devdop- 
menl that leads to job creation wiAin the commun^ 
Grants 0 HaJntal for Humanity, Sou A Dallas Fair Park 
Inner City Community Development Cotporatioa and the 
Southern Dallas Development Corporatkm provide support 
far hw-ituame neighbothoods. Exxon employees donated 
about 2,000 hours te assist Habitat for Humanity in 
building new homes in minority communities. 

Exxon carefully selects leading organiiatiotis that 
provide researth cn critical issues and create mnovadve 
programs to erAorue the development of women and 
msnoTities. SueA organizations ad as a voice for awm^n 
and minorities and disseminate information to educate the 
broader pubbc Or]gijntz«r/tom supported in Ais program 
indude thejcmt Center for PoUiktd end Etonemie Studies; 
Arrow, Iruorporated; Catalyst; and the National Hispana 
Leadership hutitute, 


Bot fal ehan Fow n e te li n o. D i J bi , Tomb $ 12500 

Boy» Bad Cirli Qtdi of Gnater Qilhi. Int^ Itana- 20,000 

Bo>«aMitoofH40«m,lnc.,N«»V«rt,N.Y. 25.000 

CblbtBi]dCf»CMwi,ABd»n^Ali^ 5.000 

CahnM On i anun i iy Center, Dala^ TfsoB 

Spedal Grant ($100.000. 4 yean) 25,000 

Cat^yH,NewVMi.N.Y. 30,000 

O abuuB B in ^ NjtjMw t M od FoBneblkn, 

Cextmd, Ttam 5,000 

CotnmMMiyVWCA 

DaJIu. Texas 41.750 

HouMon, Texas. . 50.000 

Planfield. Nonh Plainfield and Summit Ngwjeivy 5,47 0 

Subtotal I »7,£ea 
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Coincfl of Itcaource Mms, Denvctv 


CelmdD S 5.000 

Parents and Teachers Edutadonai Seminar {6,000 

Women’s fowriidioii. Tcct 9,790 

IMIm Youb Sernoet Corpa, Idc,, 20,000 

Doyoa F otaid n i o n , FaManka. Alaaka 8,000 

E*a Haven A u a k s my, hie,, Dal a s, Tesaa 7,500 

Educatioiial Rrat Stqis. Dite, Texaa 

Special Gnuit ($25,000, 3 yean) 8,000 

Faauijr Place, bsc, DaUaa, l^xaa 

Community Pattnere Program and mher aipport - - 25.000 

Goaerd Petki a lk m at ¥(HaeB’a OkSm, 

VMtm^U»„a.C. 19.000 

GM Scpuo of America 

EUton Roi^, Louisiana 9,400 

[Villas, Texas . 10,000 

SidsiMd $ 19.406 

GMa Incorporated 

Dallas, Texas 40.434 

New Ybrk, New York 11,500 

&d>(oial $ 51,934 

Habitat for HimumiQ' 

8aton Rouge. Louisiana 70,000 

Baytown, Texas 15,500 

N^wri^ New Jersey . 10,000 

SiAtotri $ 95,506 


Load UrbMi Leagiaea 

Ds^ Texas $ 15,^5 

bUniB Luiber Kiag, jhr., CommuniQ' CeiMer 

Dallas. Texas 12.250 

Houttsn, Texas 5,000 

SubtoDd $ 17456 

NAAO^ CoBUzilMitioii Fund, 

ftdcbeore. Maryteid 

^^iitSchooi/BachtoSchi>olPro^:am 40,000 

Natknal Foundadoa for Ifomen Lei^slatorx, 

Wsriiii^ltoo. O.C 6.000 

Nabonal Hiapma Le a detafay Inaiicule, 

Leadetship Training ft^gram 28,000 

NaliOMl Mmorily Supp&er Devriopsnesu Cooncfi, 

New fofli. N.V. 10.000 

NNfoMlUffaM>Fe9i>w«,liK.,NewYoi*.N.y. 30,000 

NKionai Urban Le^yae, foe.. New YoA, N.Y. 

General Su{yorC 75.000 

Special Grant ($600,000, 5 years) 120,000 

S<d>to(al $ 195.000 

Our Frieosb* Place E^MCopal GM* Home, 

DaBATem* S.OOO 

Robot C Maynwd Iwrimir for Jouraiflm 

Eduction, Orittod, CaUforma 7,500 

SER/Job* for Pragrcm 

Houston, Texas 16300 

Irving. Texas 40300 

Subtotal $ 56400 


Jack and Jfll of America Foaadatkm, 

Data, Team 5,000 

jenejr BeoeRd 34bmim’* Serrice, 

lianiiPlmaa,Ne«r|aae7 5,000 

Jotm Center for PoSiical and E con om i c Stu^ea, 

D.C 49,500 

JoHa C Healer Mowee, Inc., Hotnbm, Team 10,000 

LEAD Ptuynw in BadnesB, New York, N.Y. 

UniveTskyoflVxasaiAusdn Program. 50,000 

Lktk* Fou n d a t fai n 

Data Texas 25.000 

Irving Texas 5,000 

Washi ngton , DC 9,000 


Sobeomi $ »,000 


SaIvKioa Annjv Btoo Rouge, LoimiaBa 

Opmfion Bootstrap 10,000 

South TiiTI** Pair Pmh laner City Commtasily 

D cula pment Cor p or t ion. True 5406 

SoudmX)<taDevriof»MmCisrpa*atta'ltai. 15,000 

TVxaos Cm^ Data, Team 

DaUasCan! Academy 10466 

Tkam Council on FmaRy Violence, foe, Aualm 

Nadonal Hodine 10400 

YMCAof Btanco Qwfc, Rton Rouge. l.nnMna* 

Black .Achievers Program 5,000 

Ymmg I raifcfi Academy. Bton Rouge, Lniihitn . 10,000 

Otar contributfen a, each unde r $9.0« 108352 

•fotal $l.43S>«0l 
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Atte, Museums and Histofical Associations 


Exxm mcoGNizES the xb/utt oJ^ arts to tducate, 
inspm and ertrith the communities in uAicA ue live and do 
Imsiness. The company iherejon supports cultural argoni- 
lativns that piuuitk greater access la the oris, whik Oriwng 
for exceUence and innovation. Emphasis is placed m edu- 
eadonal outreach program that inwrporale tlx arts and 
atiture into local schools and enhance muUiadturtd om- 
municalion and understanding. 

In 1996, Exxon arts access and educational outreach 
grants mduded support of the Houston, Texas, showing of 
Amaica 's Smithsonian, a tratxSng esAiNt highlighting the 
coUection of the Srmthsonian Institution, funding of the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra’s ‘Amtaing Munc" children's 
concert series and a grant to aepcmd dwprogromndng ef 
the Museum of Discovery in Mobile, Alabama. 


Alaimet» SliitiMprM'f fechnl. Iwu, 

MoBtgoB n afy $ 5,000 

ABe;11ieMre,HooMoa. Texas 18.12S 

Amcfksai CoubcS fer die Arta, New Vbrk, N.Y. . . . 5.000 

AmericsHF edeiti agof Ar<a» NcwltoA. N.Y. . . . . . 7.S75 

Americsat Pealnsil for die Ana, HotMton, Teui . ■ . 5.000 

Amcricsn liuseum of Naiunt Ifiaur^ 

Kew%9tl;,N.¥. 0.880 

Aadmage One Open, jUaSka 5.000 

Aac&onge Coocert Aaawristjnei. Ahrta 10.000 

AftAoesg g ^n^boof O idieaua . Alaads 10.000 

A^ N. MMMr Be&t FoUorko. 

MnTkSM 5,000 

Ana Couadl of Fort Mbrth aaid TarraaM 

Coiu^ TexM 15000 

Ana CooKfl of Creaker Baton Rouge, 

Uiisdiiii 15.900 

Aa«B Open, l^nas 7,940 

AaaUa Sf uip bt auy Onbestra Sodetj^ Tena 5,000 

BaUty Mstbewa SheO Mbmo, Snfttti 

UaB(l,FMd» lOflOO 

BoAbs Otd Ibiw Hwotn 

CaWarasi 5000 

Btiffila BS Meoaorial AnodotM, 

God^Wpmdi^ 5^ 

Cenaer Stage, Bridwam. Msryknd 5,000 


Arts programs that provide muldcultural education 
erAance understanding and communication among people 
is different cultural and economic groups. For this reason, 
Eiatm provided seed money for Young Audiences to develop 
Ae ~^iare the World' pre^ram, whiA udS allow elementary 
school children to expand their appreciatim if and respect 
for x/arious world cultures. We continued our support of 
the outreaA efforts ef diverse mnotityi arts orgemiuUitms, 
hudttding The Ensemble, the African American Msiseum 
and Anita S. Martinez Ballet Foiklorico. 

The company 's Guttural Matching Gift propam 
asasts our employees and retirees in their personal support 
if nonprofit arts and cultural organkakons. Exxon 
matched contributions totahng $797,005 under this 
^ro^aiR in 1996. 


OdMfBi'a Misrisii of Kouatoo, Texaa 

Ad«vnuin» Afm School Program $ 25,000 

CullwdAff^C(MMMBofinta|^Iac.,T^XH.... 5.000 
CiJansI MaicWng Cifta 

Hiatoric Pmervauon 55.ffi9 

librahn 60,^4 

Museuma 125,075 

Performing Ait* 277.030 

Piblk Broadcasting 347.180 

Zoos, Botanic Garden*, other 51,127 

SufaUMsI f 79?,0» 

DnBaaBIsekDMnc'nieaac.TeM 20,000 

Baka CBaUNs'a Theeaer, Taoa 

General St^^n 5,700 

Special Grant ($25.00C, 4 years) 6.250 

DsBw MtMem ef An, Texaa 

General Support 1 8.700 

Special Gram ($1,000.000, 5 years) 200.000 

l)«baMMewn«fN«bnlHbtory,Tki» 10.000 

Ddba Open. Tesaa 58,568 

DMtePnfaFoiBMteMB.lVxaa 5,000 

BaUaa Siypmu.** ef the Fort Wonit 

fleam Raa»t,lpe„'fea« 30.000 

l>illaa SjiinJniiif Anarhuion. Inc., Tcua 

General Support 42.571 

Spedd Grant ($100.000, 2 yean) 50.000 

DaOaa'niaierCettar.-IleaM 64.000 

DaflMViatiri An Center. TVo* 21,900 
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FifawMioM i TdevWdo Epdowmcat of 
South Cvoliiik, Cohunliu 

McPardand Piano Jaxz Series $ 25,000 

rnriTi TTiralu W mIui u Iiiii . P C 10,000 

Fiiewhofllie]>dMPubBcLibtV 7 ,TexM 5,000 

Gremter DiHm Youth Ote hej t im , Teiao 5,800 

Hoaotoo Birilet, 7^ 23^00 

HouMon Gnod Open, Teine 

General Support 68,685 

Special Grant ($100,000, 3 years) 33,000 

HouMoa Internadooel Feedval, Texae 9,250 

Houetoa Mukubi of Natural Sdence, Tens 

General Support 10,000 

Special Grant ($250,000, 5 years) 50.000 

Houatoa Music HaO Foundatioti, Texas 

^>ecial Grant ($100,000, 5 years) 20.000 

Houston ^ ro p h o ny SodeQ', Tex» 128,772 

Iryii«ArtAaaocaatk>a,T^zaB 5,000 

bring Heritage Society, Texaa 5.000 

bring Symphony Asaociatiaa, Texas 20,100 

James Dicfc Foundation for the 

Perfomimg Arts, Roundtop, l^xas 5,000 

Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 

WM n^ ton, D.C 66.400 

liberty Science Center and HaD of 

Technology, Lie., JeraeyCky, New Jersey 7,500 

TWmiii Center for the Per f orming Arts, 

Newy6tfc,N.Y. 

General Support 25,000 

Lincoln Center Inatitute 20,000 

Lwnritm HdOtarmonic Orchestra, 

New Otienns 5,000 

**MU«»*t Comniutiiqr Thentre, l^xas 5.000 

MBIer Thestre rWMaory Bonrd, Inc., 

Houston, Ttacas 5.000 

Motris Museum, Morrastown, New Jersey 12,500 

Mueeum of Afrksn Ameriesn Life nod 

Culture, DsIIm, Texas 29360 

Museum of Disoor ery , Mobfte. Aiabams 50,000 

Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Texas 

General Support 44360 

Special Grant ($1,000,000, 5 years) 200.000 

National Sy mp hony Or ch estra, 

riMst^tno, D.C 10,000 

NattooBl WUMfe Art Museum, 

Jachaon, ii^ rtmln g 

New jetsey BaBet. rihst Onnge . 


New Orirans Ballet Asaoriation, Louisiana $ 5,000 

Norddake Mueeum and Nature Center, bic., 

Corington, * **•**■**-** 5,000 

Ptetnenfaip fte Arta, Culture and 

Educatiaa, Inc., Dallas, l^xas 5,000 

Playmakeis of Baton Rouge, Louiaiana 

School Tour Program 10,000 

SUMARTS, Houaton, Texm 5,000 

Sammons Center for the Arts, Dallas, Texaa 10,000 

biadtutkm 

America's Smithsonian Exhibit, Houston. Texas . . . 45,0(K> 

St>ciety for die Performing Arts, 

Kousum, Texas 10,560 

Southwest Blade Arts Festival, bic., Dallas, Texas . . 5,000 

So uth w es t Museum of Science and 

Technology, Ddm, Texas 54.086 

Spnmriibistitiite.NewYofk,N.Y. 5,000 

TACA. Inc., DaDte, Texas 10,050 

Tcatro Mlapano de DaBm, ’Tbxas 5,000 

The Ensemble, Hotmon, Texm 12,000 

The bucmatiosial Thentritnl Arts 

SocieQ^ Ddm, Texm 8,960 

The Whitaker Center for Sdence and (he 

Ana, Hsrrisbing, Pe iai s yhaiiU 10,000 

Theater Under tbe Stars, Houston, Texm 16,875 

IhoUre Three, Dallas, Texm 5,000 

USA Fihn Festival. Ddlas, Texm 5,000 

3tUui^U>a Opera, D.C 9,000 

Wathingtoo Per f orimt^ Arts Sodety, D.C 5,000 

Wolf TVap Foundatian for the Performing Aita, 

Vieima, Vbgima 12,000 

VeOowstoaie Ait Center Fouadadon, 

Rilliny, Moalaaia 25,000 

Young A u diences 

Dallas. Texas 20,000 

New Orleans, Louisiana 5,(MK) 

Other ceniribsitMms, each under $5,090 156,503 

Totel $2374.775 


10,000 

5.000 
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Contributions Outside the United States 



Afikt^ £unpr 
tfsd th$ 
MidtUtE^ 

Canada 

Fa East 

Latin 

Awtetita/ 

CariHean 

Toteli 

Efn^ninent 

St.}St,S0S 

% 190.000 

$ 316,700 

$ 176,050 

$ 1316,950 

Public Informadon and Poliev Research 

1-M3O0 

18.000 

71,000 

13,700 

243,100 

E^ucadevt 

13W.fi00 

1379.000 

1.136,500 

320320 

4,413,420 

Health, Welhue and Conmuoity Services 

1,114.230 

2.110,000 

1.163,200 

5^,787 

4.980,237 

Arts. Muteurns and Historical Assoctadons .... 

283300 

902.000 

342,100 

31,900 

1,559300 

TiMsk 


843M30S 

^029.666 

$1,134,757 

$15,013,50? 


A^19»7 
Exxon Cofpomkm 
9959 las Cobnat Bouifwd 
Ining, Texas 750^2298 
bup //M«w.enoa.com 
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Exxon EduoatkMi Foundation Grants 

January I, 1996-December31, 1996 

Program 

Approprialed 
during 1996 

Unpaid 
bakuue from 
previous 

Paid 
during 1996 

Unpaid 

balance 

Mathematics Elducahon 

$ 1,795,187 

S 293,576 

$ 1,473,007 

$ 615,756 

Elementary and Secondary School Improvement 

5,007,746 

1,690,889 

1,694,618 

3,004,017 

Undergraduate Science, Technology, Engineering 

and Mathematics 

214,889 

757,960 

511,857 

460,992 

Research and Training 

1.S1S.500 

- 

1,313,500 

- 

Organizational Support 

405,000 

400,000 

505,000 

300,000 

Special Prefects 

375,000 

783,333 

717,300 

441,033 

Educational Matching Gifts 

13396,541 

3,566,144 

12,627,871 

4,334,614 

ToOdB 

S20,507,663 

$7,491,902 

$18345,153 

$9,196,412 
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KlfiJpN EDUCATION FOUNDATION 

S9!»t.Aa ^¥!N& IHiASfim-tSm 


A jmnvWr r>} yr.a^^ej. a ns»ga/;iJw-- 1 ilimF i« «».>»> ?;V-W !«*«?- pyWi^iioJ a cafiiM.n 
two men m 4 ^WvH.^4pF^ t -tifttt- l>»e native <>« dwu m rheu .rffa <■ us<fM-4i*-» iJwr « ifie 

hf4<lqiur«ris,»j » ctwtH^hk- r<«aid»m^. <>«<' <^ sJir wu n»fB js -.t-miliug Ftt- (!v nitulow, ti-isiisjc jui 
twemwkiJW Ijtlk llK-wljer :«.ai is tasijTjj. 'Thar&not ?l«- w-iv w»: .U. Jhiit^s .isooikI iH-fi . 
HuntieuM'.." 

Mun /s-e« 5 ti{e IS e< 4 tl 4 ih (x^tMiKXt io tlw plHla 3 .(}uV)>k i*rMk'n»> ^ oiii-M iL-^-niv ^S..I < t.t{x«.a« 

work. U»il. «>l lOJuM , stK K biu$i(<-is n«< tiniiist^si. m ilie Htal workl urilixustd ijfjiit tr-nkins 
isimJikipH nUHti u« »b<-w»s trfTMtiihv 

Ji«-.'.aus<- < 

phil»nibr»>pv U i'ljwiiw.ierl vah ibsbm v sHa? woiiid t.rfbftwtsr tn- disiTjlKiu tS a* «fK->.l» tul> »<• ah 
irrtjsHniK' it-miiMietJ <4 «>=;» rf-sp»-Ms^Jn> to JaiksiM s».xU.. 4 <k-!'- AWa'-is^ii {'otfi-d 

Swit-s nis nx(i!x«iifv>’. p*VKiii«v !isa- kHanti'Mm ?j.x« :h.« r ^iivi f «ji<l laiijjit.ie 

ihal iiipiiiiilIPPplligill^ 
and iiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

Al A liijie when ihiMw pfJk'. af#- ifHWJHVf} t... ati.I avi Mv 

U c.xtii/ig io'reiknKh < iHiipkts. out sfh<«>}s are mruinji mu mou-oiui uiore »liidrr>w wth; an- 
j^ii-rent -u fhe f»twfc«mutaJ» of v-kniit ,i»Ki lA th*- stanitfk pf«K'«-ss i« h. in the )v st i’ltnvvis stfxkl! 
THiAiiN - intltldil)); (.<»|»<tat(' <I<U< 10 hi*- f xxon - »i. >ese>v this tti (Vl I nhrs» »«• h;s><> tf'* .tlnlm m 
TttvtiijnBv and iT«p^ in «>iHiri re.wurtiM'.ji.wr dska hiion’ wtierr .•iiKial piiWi. rliTi- 

siot»a»v slwjavl sku bv le.wmr.l hi <« i,dcv .osts un.l tils. <hh ir,- tin hv}«' af.«l fl>pi c 

bwK- i« iijw-t iaUred Mi!esT-»K 

hilth.-i sftiUlK BtrdoUl wifixteartU . iK.taUofi Witii till' 

.ifljjjllllllllllllllllllHIIIIB^^IIII^HIBIHIHBIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIM 

{Jiojtrain nmipiomemslmUi oui I iHJi ii’iadiMfe m jciktc. and Matlif nuiirs 

I’lt.^tdin bmiitHyt i.»st Jmi laii now m >t. icnili ie.«r 

Ihnw’ r.f'itm who hjw trail i li.iiiti.'ijiKm m im/i' knew that vmv imu aiiv.tfn -K'U'- t-virmiM;- 
»»>«k m piriolk'ijf' s»'i,'niT: {.mjjmijI.hIv ifiS'M«h "itr Mijijion <rf ihe t f hijS .4 Vk-iirf '» 

< liT'HmaK, Uratih. {.inhoriuirnt ami \li ie.'.ji'M pn»trt t ,iii<i s 

f ut* disiiihiutiu). 

I'hoMr i>*iau pioKi-aim im on dx m. ,i>ij 'ii'H'tfiiiTjiioii ol m.nv wtiiplrmeiiuiv 

wsi )»<e I'dmjik'H ]»:•>*.< i<iH Itw iii i\ ihiU't a:ins u’ R l..;J,Knhv •iwice'aa.nfJmK of whit 

fon.vin«i«;sa})5>r>»{>»iaft’Mieti»>- iearmnj; t-i{^Il. »«.wv .«vf( viv.»K.f.ti v sii«l, ..i,rl hnw u> rt.,«it to 
hiiii}i>alKiiit ih.il te.uniii^. 

< ti<» proui.tm iirw jjlHHBBHHHHHHHHHHHHHIi 
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M i ttie ma t l c t Education Grants 

January 1, 1996-Decetidxr 31, 1996 


Ret^nerU and purpou 

Afpnfriaud 
furing 1996 

Unpaid 
balance fiam 
preinous 
appndmations 

Paid 
during 1996 

Unpaid 

balance 

fonoard 

Nttwaal ABivtoe of Slate Science te liatbematke CoaMliciai 

For general support 

$ 50,000 

% 

$ 50,000 

* 

Natnnal Coundl of Tcodbm of Metbemalict 

To coordinate and support partkdpanis in the K.-3 component 
of the foundation's Mathematics Education program 

59300 


59,500 


For the ei^th annual conference of school leaders 
who have been working under Exxon Education Foundation 
grants to develop strategies to improve mathematics 
education in grades K-5 

48,611 


48,611 


Sate Otaf College 

To engage leaders diverse communities in discussion of the 
challenges Escing mathematics education in the next decade . . 


40,000 

40,000 


StemonaCoBep 

For a confidence of statistics faculty members and statisticians 
in professional and business practice 

5,470 


5,470 


Scale UusveiNty of New Yocfc, Oaaego 

To support school efforts to invtrive parents in a sustained 
active math hcnnework program 

8,100 


8,100 


Tectekal Educadoo Reaeardi Ccsttra <TERC) 

To engage kindergarten teachers in the develc^ment of 
curriculum and classroom resources 

50,000 


25,000 

25,000 

To plan a center to improve puUic awareness of 
muhematics education 

14,975 


14,975 


TexM Owitean Uotefssty 

To suppon The Learning Laboratory, a teility at the 

Fort Worth Museum Science and History where 
leacherain-trainii^ and educational researchers can observe 
children doing sdence and mathematics 

76,734 


37300 

38,934 

Texas Southern UnherMiy 

For a collaborative efii^ by nine historically black colleges 
and universities id improve coUege algebra instruction 

24,000 


24,000 


Uuifsj'tey of Nordi CwoBaa, Chacteae 

Continued support for a program to link (M'^rticing 
schoolteachera with uiiiversicy foculty who teach maihefflatics 
for preservice teachers 


20,085 

20.085 


Uutawity of Northern Iowa 

To work with elementary teachen studying (he relationship 
between children'i imenced computational procedures and 
the learning of standard, written computation 

58,650 


26.000 

32,650 

Mfeatero Bcsmscfcy Uaimtey 

Continuing support for a program to Link practicing 
schoolteachen with univenity foculty who teach nuthematics 
for pRservice teachen 


19,069 

19,069 



M 
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Mathamatic* Ediieatkm Grant* 

Jamutry I, 1996-DeeemberJl, 1996 


Rtdpvnt and pmpist 

Appntpnaltd 
daring 1996 

Unpaid 

boianctfmn 

pmnmu 

apfm^mations 

Paid 
during 1996 

Ur^akt 

balance 

ABwqiier^pe Public Schooh 

To develop aiiemativc maih«matics assessnenu 
ekmentaiyachool sbjdents 

t 70.000 

1 40,000 

$ 75,000 


To mpport an alternative teacher (xrtificatwn (Mxtgram 
t^errt hy FAME (New Mexico Fellows for the 

Advancement of Mathematics Education) 

SS.OOO 


11,000 

22,000 

AaociMkm for ^Iboien is Miilietnalica 

For ^neral support 

5,000 


5,000 


BeBeraePulillcSebaaii 

To continue dcvelopmeni of alternative ways to asKss 

the mathematics learning of elementaryschool students 

31.IW 


31. m 


Central hficli%n Uaiveniiy 

To suf^rt working groups and a conference of scholars 
eng^ed in research unde^nehiate mathematks 

education 


58.000 


38,000 

C% CoBqp; of dM Oif Unh«!n% of New Ibrfc 

Toward Summermath in the City, an iiMervsce pre^t in 
mathematics educatitm reform 

70,000 

59.922 

97,250 

12.672 

Coofcrcssce Boani of the MatiMsnBtknl SdcBccB 

To establish an educatkm partnmhip among tlte 
mathematics piafesdonal societies 


124,500 

51.500 

63.000 

Fort \«)rdi Flsbik Limry 

To continue Go Figurel, a library program in maihemacics 
for early elementary acb(x4 and pOMcbool children, parents 
and childcare prewders 


10,000 

10,000 


GtaaeBCeSq^ 

In ctmtinued aiqgpon of ^ Scadsdes in liberal Arts Msrksht^ . 

5,5a> 


5300 


HweylfaKldCohge 

In su(^xMt of the Humanistic Mathematics Network 

12.000 


12.000 


Iowa Stale Uidwdiy 

To cietue a mode! ttachei'preparation arsd professional- 
devekqanem progtmn in mathemaiks educstion 

400.000 


96,000 

304,000 

Lesley CoB^ 

To continue research, evaluation and disseminaiion 
related to the KS Maihenutics Specialist program 

57.500 


57300 


MathrsMBSta FossMbtiew 

In support (tfiasasdemauBhcBiaDacon^Ktition 

7J00 


7300 


Mathrmsticil Asenrltnn of Amerka 

To connect young mathematics faculty members interested 
in teacher preparation witii practicing schodteachen 

20,262 


20.262 


In continued support of in cuHegcdtated student chapten 

29,500 

- 

29,300 

_ 

MomU Ho^oke CoBege 

fo dew lop a case -based mschematics cdus^tioii course 

For prospective teachers . . . 

18,862 


18,^2 
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Association (NSTA) to distribute a copy of the recently published National Science Education 
Standards to every school in ten states and the EHslHct of Columl^ and to train at least one teacher 
in each of those schools in the application of the standards. These points of contact will then introduce 
the other teachers at their schools to the standards. 

The NSTA has already begun to test this model in Texas, which, with over 8,000 public schools, has 
the second-largest school population in the nation. The experience in Texas will guide the implemen- 
tation of the project in the other states. We are belpir^ not only %dth financial support but also by 
recruiting Exxon employee volunteers to work with science teachers. Rollout of the program in other 
states will begin in 1997. 

We also are striving to better prepare teachers ttf science before drey get to the classroom. In 1996, 
we made a pair of linked grants to the Univerdly of California at Berkeley's Lawrence Hall of Science 
and the Institute for Educational Inquiry in Seattle. This effort brings together work our foundation 
has supported for many years on elementary schot^ science materials (Dr. Herbert Their at Lawrence 
Hall) and on teacher education (Dr. John Goodlad at the University of W^hington, Seattle). These two 
respected educators will collaborate with faculty at 10 teacher-training institutions across the nation and 
surrounding elementary schools to better prepare pre-service teachers in science. 

A theme that cuts across most of the programs and prefects undertaken by our foundation (including 
those discussed above) is opening educ^onal oppominities to fMeviously excluded groups. It is 
essential for both the international economic competitiveness and the long-term social equilibrium of 
our nation to hold no one back on account of race, ethnicity or gender. For many years, a former 
colle^^ue at the foundation L. Scott Miller has quietly worked through intelligent grant makii^ and 
pioneering research to promote high educational achievement among minorities. We are particularly 
pleased to be able to congratulate Miller fm^ his book, AnAmeriean httperobve: AcceUraiing Minority 
Educational Adtifvenunt, being named book of the year for 1997 by the American 


Educational Research .Association. 
Sincerely, 

Edward F. Ahnert 
President 
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Mathematics Education Program 


Tm MATTSMAms Epvcattos jftngrajH supports tht pro- 
fesshri^devtiepmentoftmchosmkxndeTgcBUn thfou^ 
the third grade and seeks to intprove the matkevustkai 
preparation elmmiary leathers. The program also 
uxrfks to aduana the quaiity and effectiveness of co3^ 
level mathematics histnuiion, and it supports the stwbf ef 
p(^ tsjuB affecting muhematks teaefur^. The fntndo- 
tim has made Mai&maiks Edmahm grants totaling 
more than $J5 niUion sinte the program b^n in i5W7. 

The K-? Mathematics Speckdist Prt^am is at the 
center of the foundahon's work in -maiherruittcs. 
school districts in 28 slates have received more than 
$7 miUicn in mverds to plan and impiemmi Matherrratks 
Specialist pTQpxds th/d support the longdem prc^essiortal 
development K-3 teachers. Dum^ 1996, 16 of the 
pn^am s active projects tecehed grants to conlmue or 
extend their work, while the remaiuing active gntups tuen 
supplied by school thstrici and ether sources. Four new 
projects Ttcdvei planning grants. 

The foundcdion 's K-3 Maihemolies Specialist ptmjects 
an connected in a network that ffatures a newsktteT, an 
annuid leaders' meetir^ and an e-mail discussion '“list. ’ 
From the program’s bi^nning, a faeitilator has served as 
OTgarmet, coach, c^iet^ee and friend to Ae projects. In 
1996, a coU^Jiaculty researcher began devoting half time 
to thepnpects as program associale. This has eruMed the 
continuation <f reseairrh oiour the factors that account for 
prr^t mcoss; that nutmA began aith the foundation 's 
cemptehenswe 1994 evaluation of the K-3 Mathematics 
Specialal pm^ls. The program associaie also works teilh 
individutU pmjecis to apply the rtsulis of Ais rtmtrch to 
support the growA arid extension of the projects. 

mportant part of Ae foundation 's ratienale 
for banning the K-3 Mathematics Specialist Program was 
the htiief that the nation's denerUatj teachers, in genertU, 
were not wdl prepared in mathematics. At first, cAan^ 
was modest and sbw. However, grcndng intemi in 
imprwiTig mathematus irutruction and in humuing both 
the knowledge and the resources necessary to accomplish 
that chattff! has set the stage for important improvements 
in how teachers ate taught malhematia. For iasian£«. 


beghmmgin 1996, icwa State Uniitersi^ is nceitmga 
fintr-year gyani Aat svppmis MaACo (pi^di ematics 
Cqhoetl. The p ropum Unks 30 second-year education 
tiudeniswith teachers in a pear oJDes Moines, Iowa, 
elementary schools to work tegeAerJbr threeyears A devdop 
auh other's matkemaiks teaching. The mult anil be 
twtfidd: new teachers prepared to be math spedahsts and a 
sfmig continuing pn^essional devdcpmeni pn^am for 
prancing teaeken in the eUmenlarjsiheots. Bydevde^ng 
new university courses and wotiung as mertion and coaches, 
wniversiiy faculty and school-based leaders wiM support 
both groups. When the student teachers graduate, a new 
group will foUau). 

At the cdbge level, the Maihemedical Association ef 
America's program for new moAematics faculty, hkw 
Experiences in Haching (Project NExT), entered ds Aki 
year in 1996. Funded by a muUiytar2993 award, each 
year NBxT has engaged 70 new PhDs in a year-long 
program A support their success in fimeting their tatchitig 
n^«nAAiitii£t. WftAin Ae framework of the annual 
winter and nMnffvr matitematics professional meeting, 
flExT mtroduces new faculty A the best cumni reseemA 
andpractiu in ieaihirtg and leorning mathematics. It dso 
provides them with uuuhematician menters abrady <tutin- 
guished for therr teaching and connects the new fiieuhy 
with those dedicated volunteer mentors and wiA each other 
for mutual support IdExT is pmmgrffiaive beyond both 
the association's and Aefitundatim's itutial expetS/dions. 
Itrutordy meets Ae needs of the young faculty partidpesnti 
but also mritkes their home academic departmerOs and 
develops leadership far the mathematics profissiart. 

At bo&t the denentary-school and the oAlege levels, the 
MaAematks EdxutOion Program works vaih teachen A 
understand the factors that lead A improved teaching and 
teaming and how A mprove n the moM productive rvays. 
Teaekers d buh levels seem to bm^ fim smiiar support 
This includa access to researth about how students team 
mathematics and to the mources and support to apply 
that research in their aum ciounwm. Also essential are 
mentors and colleagues to provide advice and support plus 
time to do the herd work of changing teaehir^ practices. 


S2 
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Recipient and purpose 

The f<rikiwiiig received pnia lo plan for the use 
of madi q>e<idiMs in the earty grades 

Glenmont Elementary School, Baltimore City Public Schools 

(Maryland) 

Crandall Independent School District (Texas) 

Fort Bend Independent School District (Texas) 

Montana State University (Billings) 

The following received grants lo coodnue K3 math aperialiw 
activities planned under earher grants: 

Arlington Independent School District (Texas) 

Butler County School System (Alabama) 

City School District of New Rochelle (New York) 

Columbia Public Schoob (Missouri) 

Cranston Public Schools (Rhode Island) 

Faw Baton Rouge Parish School System (Louisiana) 

Hanover County Public Schools (Virginia) 

Horn Elementary School, Houston ISD (Texas) 

Iowa City Community School District (Iowa) 

Irving Independent School District (Texas) 

Betty Adams Elementary School, 

Jefferson County Public Schools (Colorado) 

Kearsarge Regional School District (New Hampshire) 

Madison Metropolitan School District (Wisconsin) 

Pineville independent SchocJ (Kentucky) 

San Francisco Unified School District (California) 

Tucson Unified School District (Arizona) 

Totah 


f/npotd 
balance from 

AppnpriaUd previous Paid 

during 1996 appropriations dunng 1996 


% 2.985 S 

2345 
45,400 
21,181 

30.000 

5,000 

15.200 

3,255 

16.861 

71,216 

33,902 

8.584 

8.900 

23,165 

7.641 

10,196 

1.500 

3.225 

97.500 

172.500 

$1.7^187 $S 


2,845 

45,400 

21,181 

30.000 
5,000 

15,200 

3,255 

16,861 

71,216 

33,902 

8,584 

8,900 

23,165 

7.641 

10,196 

1.500 

3.225 

97.500 

90.000 

1,576 $1,473,007 


Unpaid 

baiance 

forward 


82,500 

$615,756 


35 
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Beimtitary and Seconcbry 
School Improvement Program 


Pro^cts slVPORTm the Elementary and Second/^ 
School Improvement Program continued to be guided by 
these objectives: (Ijto enhance educators ' understanding 
of ike changing demographic pnijik oj the schoot-a^ 
population; (2j to restruduTe schools in it'djs that give 
teachers and administrators the Jkjeiinlity to pursue educa- 
tional strategies best suited to meet their students ' n^ds; 
and {3} to prepare teachers to zoork effectively wUMn 
redesigned schools, 

In 1996. itw funded a number of new grants and made 
payvmits on existing jmjecis. For example, a new multryear 
grant to the Harris County Departmeni of Education loas 
provided in partnership uilh Rice University to develop an 
integrated cutrieulum and to trmn leathers toeducale 
children in grades 4-12 idxnit fossil fuels. W? made anrdher 
multiyear grant to the Ai.ceUnaled Schnols projer.i at 
Stanford University and ct the University of Texas at 
Austin. This program advocates treating ail students as 
gijled and talented and aliempts to bring the academic 
performarue of disadvantaged students up to grade levH 
by the end of the sixth grade. The foundation also coniinuM 
its grants to the Coalition of Essential Schools, whose mis- 
sion is to bring about whole-school change. 


Support continued for Impact 11, The Teachers 
Network, which provides resources that allow teachers who 
devdoped student-centered projects to share information 
about the ^ojecls teitk other teachers by networking 
dectronkaUy. We also continued to support the University 
of Washingfon's Reinventing Public Education program, 
which is studying fundamental reform in school gover- 
tumce, emd the Tomas Rivera Center, which is trying to 
increase the mruitment and retention of Latino teachers. 

In 1996, tee announced a five year, 55 milium 
pft-rdl^ xienee initiative. This new program fxuses m 
teacher preparation, disseminaiion of the National Science 
Education Standards and informal energy education. IV<? 
made an initial grant to Ike National Science Teachers 
Associadon to disseminate the National Science Standards 
in 10 slates and the. District of Columbia. The foundation 
also made grants to the University of California, iMwrence 
HadrfSHemce and the Institute far Educational Inquiry Us 
develop new methods and materials for in-service teachers 
and coUi^ students pursuing careers in elementary and 
middle-school education. 

This program is not open to application. 


EtepemAxry and Secondary School in^ovement Grants 

Janucry /, i996-December 31, 1996 

.yppntmaied 

Unpaid 
balance /wm 

Paid 

Unpaid 

balance 

Rettpiml and purpose 

during 1996 

appnpriaiions 

during 1996 


DbUm Area Interfaith 

In support of >» Alliance Schools EVuject. to bring abotit 
cdticaiionai re^nn in duadsaniagcd rommurnks ... 

$150,000 

$ 

$30,030 

liSO.OCO 

Educatioo Cocwniadoii of eke Suum 

In support of the Conani Symposium of the 

1996 National Forum anti Annual Meeting. . 

5.000 


5.000 


EogiDeen of Dreams 

In support of iu Technology Todav program 

50,000 

. 

50,000 

_ 

Ex4cude9ca’ Aaaocuuloii of the Unrveracy of Texas 

For a conference to honor recipient* « it* Texas 

ExcelletKc Avard* for Oucstandng High Schott Teachers 

50304 


30,504 


Harna County Educatioa Foundadoo 

In auppon of the Fducaoon for the Energy Industry prefect. . . 

. 

300.000 

100,000 

200.000 


36 
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Recipient and purpose 

Appropriated 
daring 1996 

Unpaid 
balance /mm 
previous 
appmpriatioHS 

Paid 
during 1996 


IMPACT n 

To improve is computer-based teacher network 

$ 

$ 50,000 

$ 50,000 

$ 

Iiwthtiie' far Edmtioiul Inquiry 

With the Untveraty of Califomia. Berkeley, to improve 
the teaching c^ science in the elementary grades through 
the design, development and testing of teacher- 
education materials and methods 

105.575 



105,575 

iMrence Berkley Laboratory 

To support teacher education activities of its Center 
for Science and Engineering Education 

15.000 


15,000 


Naiioiial Science 'ftadteia AMoeiation 

To disseminate the National Science Education 

Standards to Texas schools 

1,306.413 


560,000 

746,413 

Toward expenses of the annual meeting 

13.000 

- 

15,000 

_ 

Rke Uidvusi^ 

In support of the Coalition of Essential Schools' 

Texas/Greater Houston Essential Schools Ouster Prefect . . . 


167,889 

115.210 

52,679 

SoleniMfaip caiib of DMb 

Toward evaluation of the programs of thej. Erik Jonsson 
Community School and Family Center 

150,000 


50.000 

100,000 

Southern Univenity 

In support of the [Mlot mathematics and science education 
reform program in its lab school 

15.000 


15,000 


Soutfawcat TexM Stale Uuinuiiiy 

To assist five sites in implementing simultaneous school 
and teacher-education reform programs 

60300 


60300 


To support the summer Master of Science in inieidisciplinarv 
Studies degree program few elementaryechool teachers 

11.904 


11.904 


St. Mark’s Scfaotd of 

In support of its summer enrichment program for talented 
and economically disadvantaged seventh- and eighth-gr^len . . 

5.000 


5,000 


Stanford Cnsvetsiiy 

In support the National Center for 

Accelerated Schools Project 

150.000 


50,000 

100,000 

Texas Buaaess and EdttcMioa CoaBdan 

To expand its staff. 

. 

25,000 

25,000 


Texas CeniO' for Educatkmal Research 

Toward evaluation of Texas open-enrollment charter schools . . 

25.000 


25,000 


Toomb Rfrm Poliey laadtuie 

Towatd a study of alternative teacher-education programs 

. 

148,000 

85,000 

63,000 

Utdveniqr of Cattforaia, Berkeley 

With the Institute for Educational Inquiry, to improve the 
teaching of Kience in the elementary grades through the dea^. 
development and testing of teacher-education materiab 
and methods 

716.350 



716.350 
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Eiemeiit a ry andi S e cand a ry SriKwrt twp r ww nent Sfante 

Janttary 1, 1996-December 31, 1996 

Unp<ad 

Manafirm 

Appnpruttd ptariaui Paid 

Heeipient and piapasf daring 1996 a^mpriatim during J996 


U a i w e nUy oi Total ai Auitin 

in sippoit of the Texas SaKilite CotKf for 

AeceleratedSchoob $ 100.000 $ - I 50,000 

fo support of K^ionai C^laboraeives for ExceUence hi 

Science Teaching 15,000 - 15,000 

In support oi the Education of Educaiors prpfect, an inidaihv 
concerned vfith promoongjoint efiforts by university and 
school pecsonnti no smprow bcHh ^ shreds and the 


profesdoTuti education c£ teachen and adminittraiois 

. 

1.000,000 

250,000 

In condnued the on Rnnventing 

Public Education 

75,000 


75,000 

OdNTpMStCndtDsader $5,000 

6,500 

- 

6500 

Totals 

$$.•07,746 

$1,690,889 

$].6»4616 


Unpaid 

baiance 

carried 


] 30.000 


750,000 


$S.<M4.017 
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Undei^whiate Sdence, leclmok^, 
Ei^;faieerii^ and Mathematics Pix^am (STEM) 


In 1995, THE POUNMTKm iaunched the S^rEM program to 
eruxnm^ n^Nn of imdergraduaU educatim in the sdenees, 
te^neiog^ eoffneermg and mathemeOks. Ihepro^ximi! 
partkidar^mtereOed in improving Ae'scmceUiermcy'^ 
stvdmls not fdanning canerz in SIEM-rtlated Jidds. 

Because the annwd budget pr STEM ii rdatwdj small, 
the program seeks projects of riational reach. The program’s 
goals are to he^tUm aummess and promote discussion of 
the need far j^em, to budd consensus about the goals tf 
r^ammdtomatoAanrtdsfardsssemirtstingmfarmahen 
about acoUngmourm for T^mt. 

In 1996, the National Bes&mh Council (NRC) 
received STEM support to disseminate "Enm Anal^ to 
Action, "a report growing out of its 1995 national convo- 
cation on undergraduate STEM edueahon, which the 
Exxon Education Foundation also funded. 


Last year sou the third annual meetn^ of Project 
Kaletdosa^’s Facuitf for the 2!st Century, apragramseek- 
mg to crdtivate the rtextgener^onrf STEM r^rrm leaders. 
To date, 475 young faculty members have joined with Adr 
peers and experrenced senior faculty to share ideas and con- 
cerns about urtdergraduate STEM education. 

North Lake Colh^ the first community adkge to recdoe 
aSTEMgrant, hdd a national conference on genetics 
research for twoyar-coUege STEM faculty metdrersin 1996. 

Also in 1996, the Association of American Cdbges 
and Universities hdd dsfijd summer workshop fijTi^iegis 
sedmg to ranse or reformulate their gineraUducation sci- 
encf offering Finally, the foundation made a twoyear 
general-support grant to the Committee for Education m the 
Lift Sciences to ossisl it during a period of rtorganizadon. 

The STEM pn^ram is not open to application. 


Sciane*, Ta cl mo te o . En tfn — rin g and MatfeamaMcs Qianta 


January 1, 1996-Decmber 51. 1996 

JtecipieiU and purpose 

Apprepnaud 
iunng 1996 

IMpaid 

bahnujnm 

nppnpnatitm 

foU 
ivrvng 1996 

Unpaid 

balance 

jyaericMiSoritqr furEmjuman Ethtcttai 

To incnaie cimilaikxi of iB JounutI sf Fngynemng 

Edtaahon 

$ 

$150,000 

i 65.000 

$ 35.000 

AMod^kwof Aionlcwi Caaigii «BdHuimdtfa» 

To help colkgn and universtict create and improve 

interd^pUnary general-education Kience courKs 

and progranu 


150.000 

75,000 

75,000 

NaihiiHl fteaeanli CooBcll 

Tb dewlop an electronic dau base of mources for 
sdence educsiion rdbnn 


44.610 

21320 

25390 

For publication and disaeniination of 

50.000 

- 

50.000 

- 

North L^rnflcy 

For aettvitka to help two-year college! integrate the 
dewfopcnenii in genetia Into (heir curricula - 

_ 

50,000 

50,000 

- 

Kifci(lQeoo|ie 

In tuppon of the Faculty for the 21«t Century program 

- 

363,350 

163.250 

200,100 

IWrcfdly of 3MfahqiM 

In support of the AMeiiean Society for Ei^jneering Edocadon's 
Summer School for CSiemical Engineering Faculty 

20.000 

_ 

20,00) 

_ 

Unlmdti of MiKr— ha, MaJaon 

In support of the Coalition for Eduratioa in (he Life Sciences . 

144309 

- 

67,287 

77,602 


ni43B» 

$7573M 

$511367 

$46a3»2 
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Research and Thaiining Program 

Tm pmpOSES Cf nm Researdt and Traitwi^ Propnm hi seUcling grani Ihe feundaiion sedcs the 

art to svpport sdence and en^vering departments that adviu of r^maerttaiives of Exxon affiliates, dhnsions and 

provide outslandittg training to graduate students in departments vdus have expertise in relevant science and 

fields related to ihe petroleum and chemiads industries engineering fields. 

and to assist hi^-cptaiity research taking place wUhin We da not accept applications for Flesainh and 


those departments. 

Training grants. 




Rwnfch and Tritnhig Qranta 

January I, 1996-December3l, 1996 

Appropriated 

Unpaid 

boleneeftom 

previous 

Paid 

Unpaid 

baiance 

Recipient 

^mng 199H 

appropriatums 

during 1996 

forward 

American Chemical Socieiv 

$ 10.000 

- 

% 10,000 

_ 

Cjunegie lna(itu(ion oTWash^^on 

lOXKN) 

- 

10,000 

- 

Carnegie Mellon UniveTsi^ 

iO.OOD 

- 

10,000 

- 

dark AUania University 

10.000 

- 

10,000 

- 

Qemson Universty 

15.000 

- 

15,000 

- 

Colorado School of Mines 

10.000 

- 

10,000 

- 

Cxibmbia Unsvwsity 

32500 

- 

32500 

- 

C<KneB Untwtrsltv 

10,000 

- 

10.000 

- 

Dartmouth College 

10.000 

- 

) 0,000 

- 

Florida Atlantic University 

2.000 

- 

2,000 

- 

Florida State University 

15.000 

- 

15.000 

- 

Georgia Instinite of Technology 

10,000 

- 

10500 

- 

Indiana UniveTsicv 

2.000 

- 

2500 

- 

Iowa Si«e Univci^ 

10,000 

- 

10.000 

- 

Johns Ht^duns Univenity 

10.000 

- 

10.000 

- 

Lebanon ValleyColIege 

5,000 

- 

5.000 

- 

Lehi^ University 

7500 

- 

7500 

- 

Louisiana State Unhersi^ 

16,000 


16,000 

- 

Maasaehusects Irudnite of Technology 

100,000 

- 

100,000 

- 

National Action Council for Minorities in Engineering. 

322500 

- 

322500 

- 

New Jersey institute of Technologv 

20.000 

- 

20,000 

- 

Northeastern Univenity 

10500 

- 

10.000 

- 

Ohio State Univeialty 

».000 

- 

35,000 

- 

Pennsylvania Sbte Universicy 

47.500 

- 

47500 

- 

Princeton Univenity 

25,000 

- 

25,000 

- 

PUrtiiic Unheraity 

25.000 

- 

25.000 

- 






Rider Uniwerrity. 

5,000 

_ 

5,000 

_ 
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KecipierU 

Sanford University 

Stevens institute of Technology 

Texas A&M University 

University of Akron 

University of Arizona 

University of California 

University of California, Berkeley 

University of California, Irvine 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Delaware 

University of Rorida 

University of Houston 

University of Illinois. UrbarueChampaign 

University of Maine 

University of Maryland 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesoa. TWin Cities 

University of Mississippi 

Universiiy of Missouri, RoUa 

University of New Hampshire 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of Southern Mississippi 

University of Texas at Austin 

University c^Texas at Dallas 

University of Utah 

University of Washington 

Univetsity of Wyoming 

Washington University (St Louis) 

Worcester Polyiechnic Institute 

Tbals 


Unpaid 
balanet from 

Appmprialtd previous Paid 

during 1 996 appropriatsans during 1 996 

$ 105,000 - % 105.000 

10,000 - 10,000 

10,000 - 10,000 

10,000 - 10,000 

2,000 - 2,000 

3.000 - 3,000 

35.000 - 35,000 

15.000 - 15,000 

10.000 - 10,000 

10,000 - 10,000 

20,000 - 20,000 

2.000 - 2.000 

10,000 - 10,000 

10,000 - 10,000 

10,000 - 10.000 

10,000 - 10,000 

10.000 - 10,000 

10,000 - 10,000 

10,000 - 10,000 

10.000 - 10,000 

15.000 - 15,000 

9.000 - 9,000 

45.000 - 45.000 

15.000 - 15,000 

7,500 - 7,500 

30.000 > 30,000 

30,000 - 30,000 

30,000 30,000 

30,000 - 30,000 

$1413^ - $1313,500 


Ui^aid 
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OrganizaBonai Support Pit^ram 


Tts OttGAfiiZATrofiAL ScwWT ^vgmm rec^nszes and 
acknowledges the importance of certain organizations to 
the American educational system by providing unrestricted 
grants for their operations. Recipients are tartly concemai 
zvith higher education, are national in scope and are gen- 
eraliy unique in the services and information they provide 
to their audiences. Among the tedpients tf these grants are 
organizations serving partiadar kirtds of coU^es (eg., the 
Ckntncil of Independent CoU^, the American AssocieUum 


and Support af Education), as welt as or^nizations with 
more global educational concerns (e.g., the American 
AssodaRon far Higher Education, the American Council 
on Education). 

Four minority higher-education organizalions also 
receive funding under the Organizational Support 
Program: the American Indian College Fund, the 
Hispanic Association af Colkges and Unwersdies, the 
National Hispanic Scholarship Fund and the United 


of Community Colleges) and particular categories of edu- 
cation professionals (e.g., the Council for Advancement 

Negro College Fund. 

This program is not open to 

application. 


O^mtEatfonal Support Grants 

January 1, I9%-DecembeT31, 1996 

Appmpnated 

Unpaid 
boianu from 
preuieus 

Paid 

Unpaid 

baiatue 

Recipient 

during 1996 

appropnattons 

during 1996 

foneard 

American Association for Higher Educadon 

S 15,000 

S 

$ 13,000 

i 

American Associadon Community Cu4le^ 

15.000 

- 

15.000 

- 

American Council Education 

20.000 

- 

20.000 

- 

American Ini^an College Ftmd 

25.000 

- 

2.5,000 

- 

Association of American Colleges and Universities 

10.000 

- 

10,000 

- 

Association of Gowming Boards of Universities and Colleges . . . 

15,000 

- 

15.000 

- 

Council for Advancement and Support of Education 

25.000 

- 

25,000 

- 

Council for Aid to Educabon 

30.000 

- 

30.000 

- 

Council for Bask Educadon 

5.000 

- 

5,000 

- 

CtnmcU of Otidf ^te Echoed Ofikers 

5.000 

- 

5.000 

- 

Council Independent Colleges 

10,000 

- 

10,000 

- 

Foundation Center 

20,000 

- 

20.000 

- 

Foundation for Independent Higher Educadon 

10.000 

- 

10,000 

- 

Hispanic Aasocudon of Colleges and Untversiues 

50,000 

- 

50.000 

- 

Institute for EducadonaJ Leadership 

20.000 

- 

20,000 

- 

Naiionsd Aseodadon of Partners in Education 

25,000 

- 

25,000 

- 

National Council on Economic Education 

15.000 

- 

15,000 

- 

National Hbpsnic Scholarship Fund 

90.000 

- 

50,000 

- 

National Institute of Independent Colleges and Universities . . ■ ■ 

10,000 

- 

10,000 

- 

National Society of Fund Raising Executives 

10,000 

- 

10,000 

- 

Oak Ridge Associated Univenkies 

5,000 

- 

5.000 

- 

Texas Btainess and Education Coalition 

15,000 

- 

15,000 

- 

United Negro College Fund 

- 

400,000 

100^ 

500,000 
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Special Projects Fund 


This gmnt cm^gohy aikmis the foundaium to be respon- 
sive to exteptionai fimding opportunities that art eoruonant 
witk its fundamental concerns but do not fit the current 
definitions of its programs. Such grants are developed by 

foundation staff, often in consultation with outside 
advisors. 

This program area it not open to application. 

SpmW Pifliscts Ctosnts 

January 1, 1996-Decmber SI, 1996 

ftedpiera and pmtpou 

Spyreyfieiat 
during 1996 

Unpaid 

kataruefnm 

Paid 

dunngl996 

C/xpoid 

Aabw Uniwwtly 

In suppon of the School of Ei^neering's Al-ridi Student 
Retention Program 

SIOO.OOO 

% 

$ 50.000 

$ 50.000 

Cdcge Board 

In support of the Nationsd Tsnk Force on Minorit)' 

High Achievement 

150.000 


50.000 

100.000 

IrviiglBdep—dewt School Dlwi ill 

To distribute Guide to PreadentuU EtecUons to students 

5.000 

- 

5.000 

- 

Jote Hophte Uidwniqr - 

In siqiport of the R. W. Brotnery Fund 

100.000 

- 

100,000 

- 

Ml— d— eSfc fcookule of Tetlotoing) 

In support of the Margaret MacVicor Faculty Teaching 
FclknnAward 


200.000 

200.000 


P^Qt^CoBry 

Toward its hind^awng efibrts 

- 

SS53S5 

167300 

I66.0SS 

Sitdhtro Mslhodht UuhuMt/ 

For general stqtport 

5.000 

- 

5300 

- 

Uoh itsiQf of Hot— 

Toward a program to enrkh the undergraduate experience 
of commuter students 


25a000 

125300 

125.000 

UntnwhyofTa—MlMBM 

In support of the School of Management 

5.000 

- 

5.000 

- 

LMrasMiy of tn—oMn 

Toward the second annual forum of the National Institute 
for Science Ethscatton 

10.000 

_ 

10300 

- 


mtjm t44ijss 


4S 


$mjm 
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Educational Matching Gift Program 


Thh Eiiucational Matching Gift Program was established 
in 1 962 to encourage Exxon employees to contribute to the 
support of U.S. colleges and universities. Participation in 
the program is open to Exxon retirees, surviving spouses 
and directors, as well as to employees. The matching ratio 
is three-to-one, and an individual can have up to $5,000 
in gifts matched each year. 

In 1 996, the Exxon Education Foundation awarded 
$12.6 million in educational matching grants. This 
sum represented the triple-match of 9,348 gifts Moling 

Educational Matchii^ Grants 

January I, 1 996 -December 31, 1996 


$4.2 mtUion to more than 900 colleges and universilies 
and to several organiiations dedicated to minority higher 
education: the United Negro College Fund, the American 
Indian College Fund, the Hispanic Association of College 
and Universities and the National Hispanic Scholarship 
Fund. The average 1 996 gift was $450. and the average 
donor gave a total of $71 7 . 

The Exxon Education Foundation's 1996 matching 
pfi payments make it the largest educational matching gift 
program in the country. 


Abilenf ('hriitian Univ'eniPi 
.\delphi L'niv-ersitt 
Adrian College 
Agnes Scott College 
Alberais Magnus College 
•Albion College 
•Albright College 
Alfred University 
.Allegheny College 
•Ambassador University 
-American Graduate School of 
International Management 
•American Indian College Fund 
•American Universitv 
••Amherst College 
Aiidereon Uni\crsir. 

•Antioch University 
•Appalachian State University 
Arizona State University 
Arkansas State Llnh'ersitv 
-Arkansas Tech Univenib’ 

.Ashland University 
.Awwniption College 
•Auburn Univereity 
•Augusta College 
•Augiusiana C.ollege (Illinois) 
Ausdn College 

Austin Presbwerian Theological 
Seminary 
•Avila College 

Babson College 
Baker University 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Ball State University 
Baltimore Hebrew University 
Bank Street College of Education 
Barclay College 


Bard College 
Barnard College 
Barry University 
Bates College 
Bay Path Junior College 
Baylor College of Medicine 
Bavior L'niveisitv 
Beaver College 
Becker Junior College 
Belhaven College 
Bellarmine f.lollege 
Beloit College 
Benedict College 
Benedkurte Cdlege 
Bennington C-ollege 
Bendev (>>llcgc 
Berea College 
Berklee College of Music 
Berry College 
Beth Medrash C«ovoha 
Bethany College (Kansas) 

Bethany College (West A'irginia) 
Bethany l.iitheran College 
Birmingham Southern College 
Blackburn College 
Bloomfield College 

Bloomsburg Uiirversity of Pennsylvania 

Bluefield College 

Bluefteld State (IMIege 

Boise State Unnersitv- 

Boston College 

Boston University 

Bowdoin College 

Fkiwling Green Stale Universitv 

Bradfo^ College 

Bradley Universitv 

Brandeis I'nivenitv 

Breiiau University 


Brevard College 

Brevard C-ommunitv College 

Bridgewater College 

Bridgewater State College 

Brigham Abung University 

Brookdale flommunitv College 

Brooklyn Law School 

Brown University 

Brvan College 

Brvant Cxjllege 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bucknell University 

Buck-t (kioncy Community College 

Caldwell College 

C-alifornia Institute of Technology 
CaJUomia Lutheran College 
California State University, Chico 
California State University. Dominiguez 
HilU 

California State Univenity, Fresno 

Califomia State University. Long Beach 

California State University, Sacramento 

California University of Pennsylvania 

Cahin College 

Canisius College 

Gapiial Lniversiiy 

Carleion College 

Carlow College 

Camegie-Mellon University 

Carroll College (Wisconsin) 

Case VVesiem Reserve University 
Casper College 
Castieton State C.loIlege 
Catawba College 
Catholic University of America 
(kdar Crest College 
Centenary C-ollege 
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Centenary Collggf of Louisiana 
Central Methodist College 
Central Mkh^;an University 
Central Missouri Stale University 
Central University of Iowa 
Centre College of Kentucky 
Chapman College 
Chaidon State College 
Chatham College 
Qrestnut Hill College 
Christian Brothers University 
Christopher Newport University 
Cincinnati Bible Seminary 
Gtadel Military CoUege 
Qty University of New York 
Bernard Baruch College 
Brooklyn CoUege 
Qty CoUege 

Gradiuie School and University 
Center 

Hunter CoUege 
Queens CoUege 
Qaremont McKenna College 
Clarion University of Pennsylvania 
Clark University 
Qarke College 
Qarkson University 
Geniaon University 
Coastal Carolina University 
Coe College 
Colby CoUege 
Colby^wyer CoUege 
Colgate University 
College Charleston 
Ctdiege of Idaho 
Ct^lege of Marin 

College ofMount Saint Vincent on the 
Hudson 

College of New RocheUe 
College Notre Dame of Maryland 
College of Saint Eluabeth 
College of Saint Francis 
College of Saint Rose 
College of Santa Fe 
College of the Holy Cross 
College of the 

College of WiUiam and Mary 
College of Wooster 
Colorado College 
Colorado School of Mines 
Colorado State University 


ColumUa College (hfisHMni) 
Columlka College ^Souih Catilina) 
Columbia International Unnersity 
Columbia Univeisi^ 

Columbus College of Art and Design 
Concordia CoUege at Moorhead 
Concordia CoUege-Saini Paul 
Concordia Lutheran Colley 
Concordia Seminary 
Concordia Teachers CoO^e 
Concordia Theological Seminary 
Concordia Univeisity (California) 
Concordia University (Illinois) 
Conriecticut College 
Qinvcrse CoUege 
Cooper Union 
Cornell CoUege 
ComeU Universiiy 
Cottey Cc^lege 
County CoUege of Morris 

DYouville CoUege 
Dallas Christian CoUege 
Dana College 
Dartmouth CoUege 
David Lipscomb College 
Davidson CcUlege 

Davidson County Community College 

Davis and Elkins College 

DePaul Univeisicy 

ElePauw Universiiy 

Deep Spring College 

Denison University 

Dickinson QrUege 

Dominican CktUege of San Raiael 

DowUng College 

Drake Umveiaiiy 

Drew Univentiy 

Drexet Universiiy 

Drury College 

Duke University 

Duquesne Universiiy 

Eariham College 
East Stroudsburg University 
East Tennessee State University 
East Texas Baptist Uniwtsiiy 
East Texas State University 
Eastern Arizona College 
Eastern College 
Eastern Illinois University 


Eastern Kentucky University 
Eastern Michigan University 
Eastern New Mexico Univerdty 
Eckerd CktUege 

Edinboro University of Pennsylvania 

£1 (^amino (Allege 

Elmhurst College 

Elmira CoUege 

Elon CoUege 

Emails Kbic College 

Emerson Qillege 

Emmanuel College (Massachusetts) 

Emory and Henry Cxillegc 

Emory University 

Endicoti College 

Episcopal Theological Seminary 

Erskine (^ege 

Eureka College 

Evangel College 

Evergreen State College 

Fairfield Univetsity 
Fairleigh Dickinson Univeisity 
Fainnont State (Allege 
Ferris Stale College 
Fcrnim College 
Fielding Institute 
Florida A&M University 
Florida Atlantic Univeisity 
Florida Bible Qdlege 
Flonda College 

Florida Institute of Technology 
Florida International Univeisity 
Florida State Universiiy 
Fordham Universiiy 
Forsyth School of Dental Hygienists 
Fon Hays Stale University 
Franciscan University of Steubenville 
Franklin and Marshal) C^ege 
Franklin College of Indiana 
Free Will Baptist Bible CoUege 
Furman University 

GMl Engineering and Management 
Instituie 

Cannon University 
GardnenWebb University 
Geneva (kiUege 
George Mason Univeisity 
George Washington Universiiy 
Georgetown Univetsity 
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EdiicatlofiM MbatcMng Qrants 

January 2, 2996'Ikeemier 2996 


Georgia Institute of Technology 
Georgia Southern Univeraity 
Geor^ Southwettem College 
GeoigiaSciie University 
Geotgian Court College 
GeOy^mrg College 
Qendak CotniniMUly 
Gotldard O^ege 
Gonzaga Univenuty 
Gordon College (Massachusetts) 
Coucher Collie 
Graceland College 
Grambling State University 
Grand Rapids Community College 
Green Mountain Colley 
Cre«i^)(Nt} Colley 
Gfcemitie College 
Grinneli College 
Grove City Ctdiege 
Guitford College 

Guilford Technical Community College 
Gusiavus Adotphus College 

Hamilusn College 
Hamline Universiy 
Hampden-^dney Coll^ 

Hanoter College 
Hardin>Sinunons Urtnenity 
Harding University 
Harrwick College 
Harvard Universi^' 

Harvey Mudd Cotiege 
lutings Coil^ 

HaverEmd College 
Hawwi Pacific Universiiy 
Helene Fuld School of Nursing 
Henderson State University 
Hillsdale College 
Hinds Community College 
Hiram Coll^ 

Hbpank Amodatton of Colleges and 
UniversUia 
Hofioa University 
HoBins College 

Family College 
Ho^Coll^ 

Hope College 
Hoi^ton College 
Housaconk Co(ntnunity>Tecfmkal 
CoHege 

Hotiston Bi^mst Unimiity 


Howard Payne University 
Humlx^t State Univenity 
Huntingdon College 
Husion>TJlotson College 

nfinois O^iege 

iUinois inttuute oTTcchntdogy 

Illinois Slate Ifoiwnsty 

Illinois Wesleyan Unhenicy 

Immaculate Coltege 

Incarnate l^»rd C^lcge 

Indiana Institute of Technotogy 

Indiana Stale Univenity 

Indiana Univetsity 

Indutna Univer^ty of Pennsytvama 

Insdnice fiv C&ristian Studies 

lotiaCi^lege 

Iowa State University 

Iowa Wesleyan Coliege 

Ithaca CdII^ 

Jacksonville College 
Jacksonville State Univets^ 
jacksonvi&e UnKerscy 
James Madison Universiiy 
Jarvis Christian College 
jersey City State CoUege 
John Brown Univerniy 
John Carroll Ifohenaty 
Johns Hopkins Universiiy 
Johnson and Wales College 
Johnson C. Smith Universiiy 
Joliet Junior CoH^ 

Judsoti College 
Juniata CoUege 

Kalamazoo College 
Kansas Stale Univeni^ 

Kansas Wesleyan Univeniiy 
Kean College cX New Jersey 
Kennesaw Siue Ctdiege 
Kent State Univenity 
Kenyon CoUege 
Keuka CoUege 
Knox College 
Knoxville Cotiege 

La Salle University 
Lafoyeue College 
Lake Forest College 
lamar Univeraity 


Lambudi Universiiy 
Lasell Junior Colle^ 

Lawrence Institute dfTechnerfogy 
Lawrence University 
Lebanon Wdley College 
Lee Colkge (Tex») 

Lees Juniof Colley 
Lecs^Rae CoH^ 

Lehigh University 
l«noir-Rhyne College 
LeTourneau Universty 
Lexington Theological Seminary 
liberty Univenity 
Lincoln University 
Undenwood Colleges 
Lock Haven Universiy 
Loma Linda Univrrscy 
Lon Morris CoUege 
Longwood College 
Loras College 
Louisiana College 
Louisiana Slate University 
Louisiatu State Univenity at Alexandria 
Louiuana State Univenicy Medical 
Center 

Louisiana Tech Univeruty 
Loyola College 

Loyola Mar^tnount Univenity 
Loyola University in New Orleans 
I .oyr^a llniversiiy of Chicago 
lobbock Christian College 
Luther Northwestern Theological 
Seminary 

Liaheran Therdogka} Southern 
Seminary 
Lycoming College 
Lynchburg College 

Macalestcr College 
MacMurray College 
Madonna University 
Maharishi International Universiiy 
Maine Mahtttne Academy 
Manchester Cotiege 
Manhaiian CoUege 
Manhattan School of Musk 
Manhatianville College 
Marietta College 
Marist CoUege 
Marquette Univenity 
Mars HUI College 
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ManhaO Universiiy 
Martin Methodist College 
Mary Baldwin College 
Mary Washington College 
Marygrove College 
Mary^d Institute College of Art 
Marymount Ccrilege (New York) 
Marymount Manhattan College 
Maryville College (Tennessee) 
Marywood College 

Massachusetts Institute o^'Technokigy 

Mass^husetis Maritime Academy 

Mayville State College 

McKendree College 

McMurry Universty 

McPherson College 

Medical University of South Carolina 

Mennonite College of Nursing 

Mercer University 

Mercy College 

Meredith College 

Merrimack Ct^ege 

Messiah College 

Miami University (Ohio) 

Michigan State University 
Michigan Technological University 
Middle Tennessee Slate University 
Middlebury College 
Millersvilie University of Penrisylvania 
Millikjn University 
Mills Ct^lege 
Millsaps College 

Milwaukee School of Ei^tneering 
Miisiasi|^ College 
Mississippi State University 
Mississippi University for Women 
Missouri Southern Stale College 
Missouri Western State College 
MoUoy College 
Monmouth College (lUinots) 
Monmouth College (New Jersey) 
Montana State University, Billings 
Montana State University, Boseman 
Montana Tech of the Univeniiy of 
Montana 

Montclair State University 
Moravian College 
Morehouse College 
Momif^iside College 
Mount Holyoke College 
Mount Mary College 


Mount Saint Mary Collie 
Mount Saint Mary’s CoUege 
(Califeenia) 

Mount Saint Mary'sCc^egc (Maryland) 
Mount Union College 
Muhlenberg CoDege 
Multnomah School of the Bible 
Murray State Univetsiiy 
Muskingum Colley 

National Hopank Scherfarthip Fund 
Nazareth College of Rochester 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
New Jersey Insiituie t^Technology 
New Mexico Instioite of Mining and 
Technology 

New Mexico Junior College 
New Mexico Military Institute 
New Mexico State University 
New School for Social Research 
New Vsrk Medical College 
New York Theological Seminary 
New Vbrk Universiiy 
Newberry CoUege 
Nu^ara Universi^ 

NichoUs State Universky 
Norfolk State University 
North Caroima A&T Sate Univenity 
North CaroHra State Universiiy 
North Central Ctrflege 
North Dakou State Universiiy 
North Georga College 
North Seattle Community College 
Northeast Louisora Universiiy 
Northeastern Univeriiiy 
Northern Arizona Universiiy 
Northern Illinois Unwersity 
Northern Oklahoma Ct^legc 
Northern Sote College 
Northern Wyoming Community 
College Distria 
Northwest Christian Cttilege 
Northwestern Oklahoma Sate 
University 

Northwestern Sate University of 
Lx>uijiaiu 

Northwe st ern Unimsity 
Nc^wteh Universiiy 
Notre Dame Colle^ (Ohio) 


Oberiin College 
Occidental Cc4Iege 
Ohio Northern University 
Ohio Sate University 
Ohio University 
Ohio WJley College 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Oklahoma (Christian University 
Oklahoma Qty University 
Oklahoma Sate Univeraty 
Old Dominion Universiiy 
Oral Roberts University 
Oregon Sate University 
Ottawa University 
Ouachia Baptist University 
Our Lady of the Holy Cross CoUege 
Our Lady of the Lake Univertity of San 
Antonio 

Pace University 
Pacific Lutheran University 
Panola College 
Peace College 
Pearl River Junior College 
Pennsylvania Xiai<» University 
Pepperdine Universiiy 
Pfeiffer College 

Philadelphia CoUege of Osteopathic 
Medicine 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 

Philander Smith CoUege 
Phillips University 
Pikeville College 
Pine Manor College 
Pittsburg Sate University 
Pitzer College 
Point Park College 
Polytechnic University 
Pomoita CoUege 
Portland Sate University 
Prairie View AfcM Univenity 
Pratt Iruiiluie 
Presbyterian CoUege 
Princeton Theologica] Semirtary 
Princeton Universiiy 
Principia College 
Providence College 
Purdue Univenity 
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E J ucw tto m l M>teMn( Qfwits 

January 1, 1996-December 31, 1996 


Queens College (North Carolina) 
Qutnnipiac College 

Rabbinical Academy Mesivta Rabbi 
Chaim 

R:d>binkal College of America 
Raddiffe Cc^ege 
Radford University 
Randolph-Macon College 
Ran<Mph>Macon Woman's College 
Raritan Valley Community Cc^lege 
ReconstriKtionist Rabbinical College 
Reed College 

Reformed ThecJogical Seminary 
Regent University 
Regis College (Colmado) 

Regis College (Massachusetts) 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Insdtuie 

Rhode bland College 

Rhode bland School of Design 

Rhodes College 

Rice University 

Ricks College 

Rider University 

Ripon College 

Rivier College 

Roanoke Ct^ege 

Rochester Institute of Technology 

Rockefeller University 

Rockhum College 

Rocky Mountain College 

Rogers State College 

Rollins College 

Roosevelt University 

Rose4lulman Institute of TechncJogy 

Rosemont College 

Rowan College of New Jersey 

Rush University 

Russell Sage College 

Rust College 

Ru^rs University 

Sacred Heart Untvenity 

Saint Ambrose Unhcnity 

Saint Andrew's Presbyterian College 

Saint Anselm C^lege 

Saint Bonaventure Uncverscy 

Saint Edward's Univenicy 

Saint Francis College (New >bri) 

Saint Francis College {Peniuytvania) 

Saint John Fisher College 
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Saint John's College (Mar^and) 

Saint John's University (Nw%Hk) 
Saint Joseph College (Connecticut) 
Saint Joseph Seminary College 
Saint Joseph's College (litdiana) 

Saint Joseph's College (NewVbrii) 
Saint Joseph 's Universi^ 

Saint Lawrence Univeisiq' 

Saint Louis Universny 

Saint Maryof-ihe'Woods College 

Saint Mary's College (Indiana) 

Saint Mary's College (Kansas) 

Saint Mary's College (North Cartdina) 
Saint Mary's Universi^ of Minnesota 
Saint Mary's University of San Antonio 
Saint Meinrad College 
Saint Michael's College 
Saint Norbert College 
Saint Olaf College 
Saint Peter's College 
Saint Vincent College and Seminary 
Saint Vladimir Orthodooc Tbct^ogical 
Seminary 

Salem College (North Caredma) 

Salve Regina - The Newport Ctdlege 
Sam Houston State Unhcrsiiy 
Samford Univenity 
San Diego State Univeniiy 
San Francitco State Unwcrsiiy 
'Sandhills Community College 
Santa Barbara City C^lege 
Sarah Lawrence College 
School for International Training 
School of Theology as Claremont 
Schoolcraft College 
Skhreiner College 
Scripps College 

Seabury Western Theolagical Seminary 
Seanie Univenicy 

Seminary of Immaculate Conc^stion 
Secon HaU Universiiy 
Shepherd College 
Shorter College (Georgia) 

Siena Ckdiege 
Simmons College 
Skidmore Colkge 
Slippery Rock Univerti^ 

Smith College 

South Carolina Suce Univertity 
South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology 


South Dakota Stale University 
South Texas College of Law 
Southeastern Baptist (DoUege 
fioutheasiem Baptist Thetdogical 
Seminary 

Southeastern BiUe College 
Southeastern Louiatma Univenicy 
Southern College of Seventh Day 
Adventists 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Southern Illinois Univenity, 

Edwardsville 

Southern Methodist University 
Southern Nazarene Univenity 
Southern University 
Southern Virginia Cxdlege for W«nen 
Southwest Texas State University 
Southwestern Adventist College 
Southwestern Assemblies of God College 
Southwestern Baptist Theotopcal 
Seminary 

Southwestern College (Kansas) 
Southwestern Michigan College 
Southwestern Oklahoma State 
Univenity 

Southwestern Univenicy 
Spalding College 
Spartanburg Methodia College 
Spelman College 
Spring Arbor College 
Spring Hill (ixdlege 
sjxingfield College 
Stanford University 
Stale Univenity of New York, Albany 
State Univenity of New York, 
Binghamton 

State Universiiy of New York, BuffiUo 
State Univeniiy of New kbrk. Ck>llege at 
Cortland 

State Univeniiy of New York, College at 
Ceneseo 

State Univenity of New York, College at 
New Pals 

State Univenicy of New Vbrk. College at 
Oswego 

State Univeniiy of New York, College at 
Potsdam 

State Univertity of New York, College at 
Purchase 

State Univertity of New York, College of 
Technology, Allied 
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State University of New YjtI, EmfMre 
State Collegie 

State Univeisity <rf New York, Maritime 
College 

State University of New York, Stony 
BrtxA 

Stephen F. Austin State University 

Stephens College 

Stetson University 

Stevens Institute ofTechnoiogy 

Stillman College 

Stonehill CoUege 

Sul Ross State University 

Suomi Ct^ege 

Susquehanna University 

Swa^more College 

Sweet Briar CoQege 

Syracuse University 

Tabor College 

Talmudkal Ybshiva of Philadelphia 

Tarieton Sute University 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Temple Unhvrsity 

Tennessee State University 

Tennesaee Technological University 

Texas A&M Univeraty 

Texas Christian University 

Texas CoUege 

Texas Lutheran University 

Texas Southern Univeraty 

Texas Tech Univeraty 

Texas Woman's University 

Thid College 

Thomas A. Edison CoUege 

Thomas Jefferson University 

Towson Stale Univetaty 

*T>enton Stale College 

Trevecca Nazarene College 

TivSaie Univeniity 

TViniiy Bible CoUe^gc 

TViniiy College (Connecticut) 

Trinity CoUege (District of Columbia) 

Irinity International Univenicy 

Trinity Univenicy 

Truman Stue University 

T\ifb Uaneraty 

Tulane University 

Tusculum College 

Tyler Junior College 


Union College (Keniuc^) 

Union College (Nebraska) 

Union Ccdlege (New Ybrk) 

Union County College 
Union Theological Semirtary 
Union TheokigKal Seminary in Virginia 
Union Unhwrsiiy 
United Negro CoUege Fund 
United States Air Feuee Academy 
United States Coast Guard Academy 
United States Merchant Marine 
Academy 

United States Military Academy 

United States Naval Academy 

Univeruty Akron 

University of Alabama 

University of Ainona 

Unner^ty of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Univer^ of Arkansas. Monticello 

University of BaituBorc 

University of Brv^epon 

University of CaltfonMa, Berkeley 

University of CahComia. Davis 

University of CafifotTiia. Irvine 

University of f^Sfomia. Los Angeles 

University of Calitbmia. Rheisi^ 

University of CaHlimiia. San Diego 

University of CafifiMnia, Santa Barbara 

University of Catifomia, Santa Crus 

University of Central Arkansas 

UtuversicyofCentid Hwida 

UtiiveTSicy of Chartesem 

University of Chicago 

University of CinckuiMi 

University of Cotomdo 

Universicy of Connccucui 

University of Dayton 

Universty of Delaware 

University of Denver 

Univeixiiy of Detroit 

University of EvarwiBe 

University of Florida 

University of Geoigia 

University <d Hanford 

University of Houston 

University of Idaho 

Univenity of lUinois 

University of knn 

Univenity of Kansas 

Univenity of Kentucky 

Unrversiiy of L oui w U e 


Univenity of Maine. Orono 
Univenity Mary Hardin-Baytor 
University of Maryland 
University of Mas^husetU, Amherst 
University of Massachusetts, Boston 
Univenity of Medidne and Dentistry of 
New jersey 

Univenity of Memphis 
University of Miami 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota. Minneapdiis* 
Saint ^ul 

Universicy of Mississippi 
Univenity of Misuuri, Columbia 
Univcisity erf* Missouri, RoUa 
Unhersiy of Montana 
Univenity (^Nebraska, Lincoln 
UnhertityofNebraska, Omaha 
University of Nevada. Reno 
Univenity of New Hampshire 
University of New Haven 
Universicy of New Mexico 
Universiiy of New Orleans 
Univeraity of North Alabama 
Univenity of NMth Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 

Unhersicy of North Carolina, Charlotte 
Univeniiy of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

Univeniiy of North (Carolina, 
Wilmington 

Univenity of North Dakota 

Univenity of Nexth Texas 

Unherdiy of Northern Colondo 

Universiiy of Notre Dame 

Universiiy of Oklahoma 

Univeniiy Oregon 

Unherdiy of the Ozariu 

Universiiy of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 

Universiiy of Portland 

Univenity of Pugei Sound 

Unhersicy of Rhode Island 

Unheniiy of Richmond 

Univeniiy of Rochester 

Univenity of Saint Thomas (Minnesota) 

Universiiy of Saint Thomas (Texas) 

Unhersicy of San Francisco 

University of Scranton 

Unhersity of South Carolina 

University of South Dakota 
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EdHcatkmal MatcMnc Grants 

January 1, 1996-Decanber 31, 1996 


Univmity of South Florida 
University of Southern California 
Uniwrsity of Southern Maine 
University of Southern Mississippi 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 
University of Tennessee, Chattanooga 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
University of Tennessee, Memphis 
University of Texas, Arlington 
University of Texas, Austin 
University ofTexas, El Paso 
University ofTexas, Health Science 
Center at Houston 

University ofTexas. Medical Branch at 
Galveston 

University ofTexas, Permian Basin 
University ofTexas, San Antonio 
Universiiy ofTexas, Tyler 
University of the Pacific 
University of the South 
University of Tulsa 
University of Utah 
University of Vermont ■ 

University of Virginia 
University of Washington 
University of West Florida 
University of Wisconsin. Madison 
University ofWisconsin, Milwaukee 
University ofWisconsin, Plaoeville 
University of Wyoming 
Upper lowi University 
Ursinus College 
Ursuline College 
Utidi Stale University 
Utah Sate College 

\Udoso Sate College 

VUtey City Suie College 

Valley Forge Military Junior College 

Valparaiso Univeraty 

\%nderfailt University 

\^asar College 

Vermont Law School 

Vernon Regionaljunior College 

Villa Julie College 

VUlanova University 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

Virginia Intermont College 

Virginia Military Institute 
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Virginia Potyiechnic Iiudbite and Sate 
University 

Virginia Sate Universi^ 

Wabash College 
Wi^er College 
Wake Forest Universitv 
Waldorf College 

Warren County Community College 
Warren Wilson College 
Washburn Univeisiiy 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington and Lee University 
M^ington College 
Washington Sate University 
Washington University (St. Louts) 
Wayne State University 
Webb Insdtuie of Naval Archicecou'c 
Webster UniveTsiiy 
Wellesley College 
Wells College 

Wentworth Miliorv Academy 
Wesleyan College 
Wesleyan Universiiy 

West Chester University of PennsyKania 
West Virginia Univnaty 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
M^rook College 
Western Carolina Universiiy 
Western Connecticui Stan* College 
Western Kentucky University 
Western Maryland College 
Western Michigan Universiiy 
Western New England CoU^^ 

Western Texas College 
Westminster College (Missouri) 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania) 
Wheaton College (Illinois) 

Wheaton College (Massachusetts) 
Wheeling College 
White Pines College 
Whitman College 
Whittier College 
Wichia Sate Universiiy 
Widener Universicy 
WUey College 
Wilkes Untversiy 
Willamette Universiiy 
William Paterson College 
WiUiam Woods College 
Williams College 


Wilsmt College 
Wingate College 
Winthrop College 
Wittenberg University 
Wofford College 

Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Wright Sate Uniwrsity 

Xavier University of Louisiana 

Yale University 
Vbshiva University 
York College 

York College of Pennsylvania 
Young Harris College 
Youngstown Suie Univerrity 
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Exxon Education Foundation 


Estabushkd by Exxos CoRPORATtON m 19!55, l/te non- 
pTofil Exxon Education FouTtdation aids education in the 
United Stales, its territones and possessions. Its policies 
OTsd opjeetives an determined by a Board of Trustees. Its 
annual programs an formulated by a small professional 
staff in counsel with eduators. 


A.W. Aikbs 
D.L. Baird, Jr. 
A.M. Lopez 
EA. ItobiTMOi) 
F.B.Spro<r 


A.W. Aikm, Chairman 

E.F. Ahncrt, Avrident 

C.G. Korshin, Secrecary 

J.E. Ba>-ne, Treawrcr 

CX. Gordon, Conircriler 

Cetaldine M. Kovao, Araiuant Secretary 

DJ. Higgins, Assbunt Treasurer 

DJC. Dixon, Assistant CtmtroUer 


swr 

CG. Korshin, Program Officer 
K.W. &nith. Program Officer 
R.F. Wine, Senior Program Officer 
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Exxon EducMion Foundation 
S9S9 Las Colinas Boulevard 
Irving. Texm 7S039'289B 
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